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CHAPTEB  I. 

0   TOIJ   imderstand,   Alan,   my   boy?" 

asked  ClifFord  Thornton,    '^o,  father, 

I  don't,"  the  boy  said  in  a  low  voice. 

'It  seems  all  such  a  fuss  about  nothing. 

Why  can't  yon  and  mother  have  it  out  like  any  other 

fellows,  and  then  make  it  up  and  be  friends  ?    Yon  can't 

think  how  easy  it  is." 

''We  have  been  doing  that  for  fifteen  years  and  more 
—all  your  lifetime,"  the  man  said. 
"I  never  knew  it  was  as  bad  as  that,"  Alan  said. 
"We  tried  to  spare  you  the  full  knowledge  of  it,"  the 
man  answered  gently.    "But  now  that  you  are  old 
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enough  to  know,  we  are  obliged  to  tell  vou  th«f  wn 

yerogeiner.     We  spoil  each  other's  lives/' 
Aian  was  sitting  on  the  sofa     tt«  .*•     j 
an'  then  suddenly,  without  tt  "f  *  ^^'> 

of  riiiild »    "^  *""'»««"<'  ««cl'  other  t«ca«« 
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Clifford  Thornton  bent  over  him  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  lad's  shoulder. 

xu  "^'^'  ^^  ^^^'  ^^°^  imploringly.  "Don't  fret  like 
that.  We  will  talk  about  it  another  time.  Come,  pull 
yourself  together.  We  will  go  for  a  ride,  and  you  can 
try  the  new  cob." 

The  boy  sobbed  on  as  though  he  had  not  heard 
"Alan,"  CUfford  Thornton  said. 
The  boy  looked  up,  and  stifled  his  last  sob. 
«I  don't  want  to  go  riding,"  he  said.    «I  want  to  tro 
and  be  alone." 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  and  dried  his  e^es.  He  did  not 
seem  ashamed  of  his  tears;  he  offered  no  excuses  for  his 
sudden  outburst  of  grief. 

"I'm  awfully  upset,  father,"  he  said  with  tremblini? 
voice.  ® 

«  1  ^*^®  ^°°®  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  *o.day,"  his  father  said, 

and  I  can  never  forgive  myself.    I  have  taken  away 

from  you  something  which  I  can  never  give  back— that 

splendid  beUef  of  childhood  that  everything  is  all  going 

Alan  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He  took  his  cap  from  the 
writmg-table  and  turned  towards  the  door.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  wanted  to  say  something  to  his  father,  but 
that  the  words  would  not  come.  He  opened  the  door 
slowly  and  passed  out.  Clifford  Thornton  watched  him, 
and  watched  the  door  close,  and  then  stood  still  a 
moment,  waiting,  longing  and  listening.  But  when  he 
realised  that  the  boy  had  indeed  gone,  he  slipped  into 
his  study  chair  and  leaned  back,  his  arms  folded  tightly 
together,  and  his  thin  face  drawn  into  an  expression  of 
great  pain.    The  thoughts  which  passed  through  his 
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mind  kept  him  chained  there,  aa  one  paralysed.  liTot  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved.  He  might  have  been  a  dead 
iMn  staring  at  nothing.  At  last,  perhaps  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  door  opened,  and  Alan  came  back 

«Father,«  he  said  shyly.    "It's  all  right  now.  *Let  us 
go  nding,  after  all." 

The  strain  on  the  man's  face  rehued.    Father  and 
son  clasped  hands. 


I' 


f* 
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MBS.  THOBNTON,  who  had  been  making  a 
tour  in  Scotland  with  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  returned  to  her  home  the  next 
day  after  Clifford  Thornton's  interview 
with  hla  boy.  The  Thorntons  lived  in  Surrey,  in  a 
beautiful  house  standing  with  fifteen  acres  of  untouched 
heather  around  it,  not  far  from  Famham.  It  was  called 
"Falun"  after  the  place  in  Dalecarlia,  Sweden,  where 
Clifford  Thornton's  father  had  been  educated  at  the 
celebrated  School  of  Mines,  since  removed  to  Stockholm. 
Mrs.  Thornton  arrived  at  Famham  about  five  o'clock. 
Alan  went  to  meet  her  at  the  station,  and  even  during 
their  drive  home  to  "Falun,"  Mrs.  Thornton  noticed  that 
there  was  something  unusually  strained  in  the  boy's  man- 
ner. She  herself  was  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excite- 
ment, having  been  urged  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Stanhope, 
who  had  always  taken  an  unsympathetic  view  of 
Clifford's  character,  to  propose  to  him  a  deed  of  separa- 
tion without  further  delay. 

Marianne  ThOiHton  was  a  beautiful,  imperious  woman, 
with  an  impossible  temper  and  impracticable  tempera- 
ment; she  never  had  been,  and  never  could  have  been 
controlled'  by  anyone.  But  this  evening,  something 
tugged  at  her  heart  when  she  saw  that  her  boy,  whom 
she  loved  in  her  turbulent  way,  was  in  trouble ;  and  when 
they  were  alone  in  her  boudoir,  she  questioned  him  in 
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her  abrupt  fuhUm  which  io  often  jarred  on  her  hnaband 
coMcioudy  and  her  Mm  nnconadoidy.  ^^^ 

♦  Ifu*^«  u*"^"^  ""*  yerterday  that  yon  weie  not  haimT 
tege^r,"  he  jjud  d,yly,  a.  he  playi  with  the  .p^ 

1:^1^;'^'^'-^-'    I-nawfnuTLy 

the^nd^lTS*  ^^^  'u  ^?  ""^"^  ^"  '^^'  "^  did  not «» 
nlnfw^?/''^*'^'"^"*'''^*-  Shehen«lfhad 
meant  to  teU  Alan.    It  had  never  entered  her  head  for 

o?  wTf  i^^!*  """^'"^^  ^^«'  -0  she  knew  in  heThe^ 
1  ^\  "^  ^r  ^*  ^*'  P»*^«»«y>  '^o^d  hare  taken 
tte  mitiative  and  opened  the  subject  to  her  boy  in  her 
absence.  She  was  stung  beyond  bearing. 
J^appy,«^e  said  excitedly.  *mo  could  be  happy 
^  your  fatiier?    So  he  has  been  speaking  to  tou 

about  me,  has  he?    And  what  has  he  bTdX  to  «y 
against  me  P*  «»f  "ig  w  say 

"He  never  said  anything  against  you/*  the  boy  an- 

CC?hty°^"-    "«-"^^*o^d-youwe^not 

She  arrangea  the  cushions  on  the  sofa  amnilv  and 
leaned  amongst  them  angrily:  —«/,•«» 

"Happy,- Ae  said.  '1  should  like  to  know  who  could 
he  happy  with  your  father-^  man  of  no  heart,  no  emo- 
tions,selfiA  beyond  words,  and  unkind  beyond  belief  r 

Oh,  mother,  thafs  not  true,"  the  boy  said,  with  an 
mdignant  ouljurst.  "Father  is  always  good  iid  kind. 
I  never  once  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  to  you  or 

what  it  L«      ^'"  '*'^*-    ^"^^  ^'"  ^^'    '^' 

His  championship  of  his  father  aroused  aU  the  ancer 
and  jealousy  in  her  nature.  ^* 
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She  got  up  from  the  ■o£«  and  turned  to  him. 
ivu"^"*  «•  JMt  like  him,"  abe  .aid  ptMionetely,  "ijut 
llikehim.    Make  yonr  lives  together  and  find  your  hap- 
IpineiB  in  eaoh  other.    I  don't  want  either  of  you." 

She  hastened  from  the  room,  swept  down  the  stairs, 
swept  through  the  haU,  through  the  study  and  flung  the 
door  of  the  laboratory  violently  open. 

Clifford,  who  was  a  chemist,  was  distUling  over  a 
flame  a  suUtance  which  represented  more  than  a  month's 
work.  Marianne's  sudden  entry  made  him  jerk  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  containing  it  against  the  ring  of  the 
retortstand.  The  flask  cracked,  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  of  the  contents  blazed  off  and  disappeared. 

She  did  not  notice  and  would  not  have  cared  if  she 
I  had  noticed. 

*mat  have  you  been  saying  to  the  boy?"  she  asked, 
m  her  tempestuous  manner. 

Clifford  moved  round,  looked  at  her,  and  leaned 
I  against  the  bench. 

"I  have  told  him  that  we  are  not  happy,  and  that  we 
must  part,"  he  answered. 

Something  in  his  manner,  something  in  his  face,  in 
the  tone  of  flnaliiy  in  his  voice  arrested  her.  She  glanced 
at  him,  glanced  at  the  obvious  signs  of  his  lost  labour, 
and  some  words  rose  to  her  Ups,  but  she  did  not  speak 
thfflu.  She  went  towards  the  door,  and  there  she  paused 
I  and  turned  towards  him.  He  was  still  leaning  against 
the  bench,  and  his  whole  bearing  denoted  that  of  a  man 
who  c^  deal  no  more  with  despairing  conditions.  She 
toew  then  that  everything  was  over  between  them.  She 
retired  to  her  room  and  was  not  seen  any  more  that 
evening. 


I  ^ 
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Father  and  wm  took  their  dinner  In  silence,  and  no 
reference  was  made  to  Mrs.  Thornton's  absence.  It  was 
tadtiy  understood  by  them  both  that  she  wu  in  one  of 
her  tempers,  which  were,  alas,  part  and  panel  of  tha 
"Falun'*  everyday  life. 

Clifford  and  the  boy  played  a  game  of  billiards,  and 
then  both  father  and  son  went  to  develop  some  photo- 
graphs in  the  dark  room,  which  adjoined  the  laboratory. 
They  were  not  happy;  but  like  two  criminals,  they  felt 
a  certain  amount  of  easement  in  being  together. 

At  last  Alan  went  to  bed,  and  his  father  shut  himself 
up  in  his,  laboratory  and  tried  to  work  out  some  struo> 
tural  formuhe  in  connection  with  certain  experimental 
data  he  had  obtained.    But  his  mental  serenity  had  been 
disturbed  by  his  wife's  return,  and  he  was  disheartened 
by  the  loss  of  the  result  of  his  work.    That  was  only  one 
of  the  many  times  when  Marianne  had  burst  into  the 
laboratory  and  spoilt  his  experiments,  and  he  was  an- 
noyed with  himself  for  not  having  remembered  to  turn 
the  key  and  thus  secure  himself  from  an  unwelcome 
mtrusion.    He  struggled  some  time  with  conflicting 
thoughts,  but  eventually  came  into  his  study  and  drew 
his  chair  up  to  the  fire;  for  it  was  a  cold  September 
night.    He  sat  there  staring  at  the  fire,  and  his  mind 
wandered  back  to  his  happy  student  days  under  Bayer  in 
Munich,  and  Hofmann  in  Berlin,  when  everything 
seemed  possible  to  him  because  his  mind  was  free  from     i 
harassment.    He  glanced  at  Hofmann's  portrait,  which     ^ 
was  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  he  heard  once 
more  the  man's  genial  voice  and  felt  the  charm  of  his 
genial  presence.    A  thriU  of  pleasure  and  enthusiasm    . 
passed  through  him.    For  three  years  he  had  studied 
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Iwith  Hofmaim,  and  had  flnilly  become  hii  prifate 
laMiitaiit,  only  learing  him  to  take  orer  the  ProfetMnhip 
■of  Chemittry  at  Aberyitwith  College,  which  he  held  for 
Itwo  yean.    Then  his  father,  a  mining  engineer,  died, 
lleaviiig  him  a  oonnderable  fortune ;  and  he  waa  thus  able 
I  to  derote  hinuelf  entirely  to  research  work— hit  lubjecte 
I  being  the  etudy  of  stereo-isomeric  compounds,  and 
Isyntheses  amongst  the  vegetable  alkaloids.    It  was  dnr- 
jing  bis  last  year  at  Berlin  that  he  had  met  and  married 
Marianne  Dacre,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  widowed 
Englishwoman  keeping  an  English  boarding-house  in 
the  German  capital.    When  his  father  died,  they  settled 
down  with  their  little  son  at  "Falun,"  and  from  that 
moment  until  this  very  evening,  happiness  had  been  a 
stranger  to  the  home.    Yet  the  man  was  made  for 
happiness.    He  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  love  and 
!  be  loved.    But  he  had,  of  his  own  free  will,  chosen  badly, 
and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty.    And  he  paid  it  with  all 
the  chivalry  and  kindness  which  were  part  of  his  nature. 
But  the  moment  had  come  when  he  realised  that  he  had 
paid  enough,  and  as  he  sat  there,  half-musing,  half- 
dozing,  he  said : 
**I  have  paid  enough.    I  can  and  will  pay  no  more.** 
And  suddenly  he  fell  asleep  from  sheer  mental  exhaus- 
tion, and  he  dreamed.    He  dreamed  that  he  was  telling 
his  wife  all  his  locked  inmost  thoughts  of  her.    He  had 
kept  them  controlled  so  long  and  so  sternly,  that  now 
they  came  tumbling  out  with  reckless  abandonment. 

"You  have  never  known  me  for  what  I  am,'*  he  said 
passionately.  **You  have  spoiled  my  life,  my  spirit,  and 
ruined  my  best  talents.  I  tell  you  I  had  talents  before 
you  came  and  trampled  on  them.    Listen  to  me.    If 
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Ynn  1..      u^      *^*  P"*"""  0'  your  daily  nr^l 
*  on  have  been  merdlAM  *^  «.^  -^i  '  pwtenc 

»«-.  your  iw^CoS^r  o?^^'  ™^'~"' 
The  a.v  on  .Uok  .?        '  """wwit  ill  ao  Jong,: 

•bout  T^orSZ^^l  ^'"',  ~  "y  to  »•  oitke. 

ye«.  .re  p.«iag.  'sixteen  i^wZ^k  ZT™ 
I?"  tolly  of  them,  „d  ked^  XTn-  '^, 
iMten  to  no  more  tnrma,^t^    ,  ''  "*•  "' 

continued  l«.«ce  TT.S^'L,  ILTT  "  *"' 
no,  no— now— tlii.  »,™    i     ^  1"^  io-moirow ; 

He  .woke  „d  looked  «om,d  hi.  ,nl.t  rtnd,. 

my  life.  ^  '^^'^^  '"^®  *»»«n^^  me  all 

He  shuddered. 

"Oh,  it  was  horrible  »  he  said     'T>n«..  \r.  • 
»«^,  yon  n-net  not  knc^  i^IZ^-^^^'^ 
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Poor  MarUnne,  we  mart  pick  up  th«  biti  to-morrow— 
lomehow." 

ii;^J*^*"'*^  ^"""^  ^^  "«*»*•'  "^  ^^^  «l»tain. 
Hii  wife's  door  WM  open,  and  ho  hoMd  her  voice  calling 

"ClMTord,  Clifford  r  she  cried,  m  though  in  «>me 
great  danger. 

He  hartened  his  stepe  and  found  Marianne  atanding 
m  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  eyes 
transflied,  and  her  face  bearing  the  same  expression  of 
ps^and  astonishment  which  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams. 
"Good  Qod !»»  he  cried.    "What  is  it,  Marianne  r 
«0h,  Cl'Mford,"  she  sobbed,  "I  dreamed  that  you  had 
been  tellm,^  me  you  hated  and  despised  me,  that  I  was 
an  msult  to  your  life  and  talents,  that  I  had  ruined  your 
life,  murdered  your  spirit,  and  crushed  out  all  the  best 
in  you.    Tell  me,  tell  me,  it  was  only  a  dream.    I  know 
we  have  not  been  happy,  butr-but-it  could  not  have 
been  as  bad  as  that.    Tell  me,  it  was  only  a  dream-but, 
oh,  Cliiford,  It  was  so  vivid,  so  penetrating  that  I  cannot 
believe  it  was  a  dream.    I  heard  your  voico-your  real 
voice;  tell  me—tell  me-      " 


It  was  only  a  dream,^'  he  said  excitedly,  "nothing 
but  a  dream.  You  must  not  look  like  that.  I  cannot 
^ar  you  to  look  like  that.  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear 
You  must  forget  about  it,  and  we  will  begin  all  over 
igam  to-morrow.  I  never  said  those  things  to  you- 
thank  Heaven,  I  never  said  them  to  you— it  was  only  a 
dream— your  dream- and  my  dream." 

He  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out  after  he  had  said 
those  last  words. 
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she  cried,  with  a  ring  of  dei^air  in 


'Tour  dream?" 
her  voice. 

"Oh,  Marianne,"  he  said,  gathering  himself,  and  all 
the  best  in  himself  together  for  victory  over  his  tempera- 
ment and  hers— "oh,  Marianne,  we  are  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  our  dreams.  You  know  how  it  is  with 
our  restless,  wayward  fancies:  one  little  passing  discord 
in  real  life  becomes  magnified  and  expanded  into  an 
immense  orchestra  of  discordant  strains  in  that  dream- 
life  over  which  we  seem  to  have  no  control.  Don't  you 
understand — can't  you  understand?" 

'TTou  dreamed  it,"  she  said  slowly,  "and  it  was  so 
vivid  to  you  that  it  broke  through  all  barriers  and 
reached  me 'in  my  dream.  It  must  have  been  bom  of 
your  inmost  thoughts,  bred  up  and  strengthened  through 
these  long  years  of  our  misunderstandings,  until  it 
reached  its  full  maturity.  We  should  indeed  each  have 
gone  a  separate  way  long  ago.  But  it  is  not  too  late, 
even  now." 

"Not  too  late  to  find  the  key  to  each  other  even  now," 
Aesaid.  **Let  us  try  to  do  it.  Where  others  have  failed, 
let  us  make  a  triumph.  It  is  not  our  hearts  which  are 
at  war,  Marianne:  our  hearts  mean  well  to  each  other. 
It  is  our  temperaments  which  cause  all  the  strife." 

"We  can  make  no  triumph,"  she  answered.  **I  have 
ruined  your  life,  murdered  your  spirit,  crushed  out  the 
best  in  you." 

"It  was  a  dream,"  he  cried  passionately.  "Let  it  go 
the  way  of  all  dreams," 

She  shook  her  head. 

"We  must  part  to-morrow,"  she  said,  "and  to-morrow 
will  be  the  day  of  your  re-birth." 
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**You  stab  me  with  your  words/'  he  said,  as  he  passed, 
with  head  bowed,  to  the  door. 

"And  you  stab  me  with  your  dreams/'  she  replied. 

**We  are  both  very  unhappy/'  he  said,  as  he  paused  on 
the  threshold. 

*Tes,"  she  said,  "very  unhappy." 

And  she  closed  her  door. 

He  stood  alone  on  the  landing.  There  was  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  within  the  house  or  without.  It  was 
a  still  September  night,  so  that  even  the  branches  of  the 
trees  were  not  moved  in  music.  The  harvest  moon 
shone  in  coldly.  The  world  seemed  lonely  to  that  lonely 
man. 

**What  a  failure  I  have  made  of  everything,"  he  said 
to  himself — "even  of  my  silence." 

He  longed  for  some  kind  word,  for  some  arresting 
glance  of  sympathy;  but  life  could  yield  nothing  to  him 
in  his  moment  of  need.  He  thought  of  his  boy  whom 
he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  remembered  oi'ly  that 
he  had  deliberately  made  the  lad  suflfer.  He  forgot  all 
the  years  of  intimate  companionship  which  they  two  had 
enjoyed  together,  all  the  secret  understanding  so  precious 
to  both  of  them.  These  memories,  which  might  have 
comforted  him,  and  eloquently  too,  were  silent;  and 
because  he  was  gentle  and  generous-hearted,  he  had  to 
pay  the  uttermost  price  for  the  emotions  which  were  the 
finest  in  his  nature.  He  remembered  only  that  he  had 
wounded  Marianne — hurt  her  to  the  quick,  and  that  if 
he  got  his  liberty— after  fifteen  years  of  bondage — he 
would  be  even  as  a  released  prisoner  to  whom  the  sweets 
of  freedom  had  become  distasteful. 

He  went  mechanically  down  the  stairs,  let  himself  out 
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tte  buU-temer  knew  his  master's  footstep,  and,  «  a 
welcome,  beat  his  tail  against  his  kennel/  Jinny,  the 
brown  mar^,  was  asleep  at  the  time;  but  she  wok;  up 
and  neighed  softly  when  she  heard  her  master '  yoi^^ 
and  was  eager  enough  to  be  saddled  for  a  midn  >  t  tide 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  been  called  n^n 

a  time  she  and  he  had  ridden  out  into  the  darkness  and 
thetempest  and  the  moonlight  of  iha  night 

Wn^'''^"  IT  ^^^  "^"^'  "  ^*«  ^«"ly  fi^e  o'clock. 
Worn  out  in  body  and  spirit,  he  flung  himsdf  on  his  Z, 

fell  asleep,  and  only  awoke  to  the  sound  of  some  Tm- 

motion  in  ^e  house,  and  cries  of  "Father,  father."    He 

'^'fpl^^^Sfr'^.*^^  ^"^'^  «"d  found  Alan  outside. 
Father,"  he  cried.    "Mother » 

CliflFord  Thornton  saw  the  look  of  alarm  on  his  boy's 
fac^  and  rushed  to  Mariamie's  room.  The  door  s  Jd 
open.    Mananne  was  leaning  back  in  the  arm-chaii- 
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THEBE  was,  of  course,  an  inquest,  and  then 
poor  Marianne  Thornton  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  little  f  jrey  churchyard  five  miles  from 
"Falun."    The  verdict  was  death  from  sud- 
den failure  of  the  heart's  action,  due  probably  to  some 
shock,  the  exact  nature  of  which  was  unknown. 

"She  must  have  had  some  shock,  some  great  fright,'* 
Dr.  Aldborough  deposed.  "The  expression  on  her  face 
was  that  of  excessive  alarm.  It  may  have  been  a  dream— 
I  have  met  with  three  such  curious  instances  in  my  ex- 
perience. Moreover,  it  was  known  to  us  all,  that  Mrs. 
Thornton  was  suffering  from  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart.  She  had  only  lately  been  consulting  a  new  heart- 
specialist." 

"It  was  a  dream,"  Clifford  Thornton  stated,  "and  she 
called  to  me  and  I  found  her,  with  that  same  expression 
of  alarm  on  her  face,  and  I  tried  to  calm  her  and  failed. 
And  feeling  heavy  of  heart,  I  saddled  my  horse  and  went 
riding." 

"And  the  nature  of  the  dream?"  he  was  asked. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said.  "I  only  know  it  was  a 
dream." 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  that  secret,  chiefly 
for  Alan's  sake.    He  felt  that  he  had  already  injured  the 
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boy,  and  no  word  of  his  should  now  add  in  th^  i— 
burden  of  hastened  knowledge.  *^'  ^"^^ 

"If  I  began  to  speak  of  it/'  he  said  to  himself  «T 

time  he  would  believe  it-«ven  as  I  do  " 

tor«!*ir  ^^l^"^"^  thought  which  at  once  began 
to  assail  him  although  he  fought  it  with  all  the  weS 
of  reason  and  commonsense.  He  fought  it  eve^rtT 
side  of  the  grave,  his  impenetrable  fai  showS^  no  ait 
of  the  mental  torture  which  he  was  enduring^ebfd 
by  anyone     But  when  they  came  back  to  ^fl^S^ 

^d  s:r^.?;r '"  ^"^^^  ^^  ^-'«  ^^o^^-  -^ 

"Alan,  I  «b«ld  give  my  right  lumd,  and  the  aitht  of 
-y  eye,  and  the  strength  of  n>y  b«i;,  if  „Sy  I  tdd 
-^^what  I  ..id  to  you  the  other 'day  al^^t^^ 

gnrf,  "perhaps  we  did  not  love  her  enough  » 

fn^ertir!  *"'•/■"'. «>«3'  ^^  »->»  -peak  together 
further,  both  being  of  pMufully-resen-ed  natures-  but 
««h  wrung  the  other's  hand  sUently,  in  token  oTd<»« 
fnendehip,  «,d  throughout  that  sad  day  they  did  Z 
l^JTe  e«=h  other-,  side.  The  doctor  ealled  in  during  Z 
af^oon  and  found  them  in  the  study  sitting^  Z 
gether  and  trying  to  interest  then«lv«  in  ATVX 

for  which  he  had  undoubted  talent.    They  looW  so 
desolate  and  pathetic,  that  Dr.  Aldbo^ugh,  who  hS  Z 
ways  been  attr^rted  to  this  reserved  m^  and  hi,  sou 
™  ooucemed  for  their  «lf .«.    He  offered  no  unL^^ 
word  of  comfort  or  cheer,  but  he  said  to  them- 
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'Tome  out  with  me.  It  is  a  splendid  afternoon.  I 
have  to  drive  over  to  Midhurst,  and  the  air  will  do  you 
both  good.  You  will  sleep  better.  And  Alan  shall 
handle  the  greys,  whilst  we  smoke.'' 

The  boy  brightened  up  at  once. 

"Let  us  go,  father,"  he  said,  a  little  eagerly. 

*Tou  go,**  his  father  answered.  "I  think  I  shall  stay 
here.'* 

"Then  I  shall  stay,'*  Alan  said.  "I  couldn*t  be  with- 
out you.** 

"In  lli'*  case  we  wH;  both  go,**  Professor  Thornton 
answered,  smiling;  and  so  they  went  off,  thankful  really 
for  the  break  in  that  long  day. 

When  they  came  back  that  evening,  they  were  a  little 
more  cheerful  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  Alan  went  to 
bed  and  slept,  and  Clifford  wrote  to  his  old  Danish 
governess.  Miss  Enudsgaard,  telling  her  of  his  wife*s 
sudden  death  and  asking  her  to  come  over.  Then  he 
sat  thinking  of  his  dead  wife  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  married  life.  He  recalled  to  himself  how  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  and  tenderness  of  intention  had  been  ever 
at  war  within  him.  He  had  no  sooner  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  bitterness,  than  he  was  assailed  by  prolonged 
paroxysms  of  self-reproach,  which  tore  him  to  shreds 
even  more  ruthlessly  than  his  feelings  of  self -commisera- 
tion. He  recalled  all  the  petty  strain  and  stress  of 
trifling  tragedies  which  had  been  steadily  impairing  his 
mental  serenity.  He  hardened  himself  when  he  thought 
of  that. 

**This  tragedy  has  Happened,*'  he  said,  "and  through 
no  fault  of  mine.  J  must  not  let  it  spoil  the  rest  of  my 
life.    I  am  forty-three.    What  cannot  a  man  still  do 
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«nd  be  at  forty-three?    I  will  battie  with  it  until  I 
o^nerit.    It  shaU  not  crush  me.    No,  it  shall  not « 
He  rose  from  his  chair  with  a  grim  determination  in 
his  manner. 

''Do  you  hear  what  I  say?"  he  said,  as  though  to  a 
vast  audience.    "It  shaU  not  crush  me." 

Then  his  eyes  lighted  on  a  box  of 'his  wife's  letters 
and  papers  which  had  been  found  in  her  room     He 
opened  the  box,  and  took  out  some  of  the  papere.    A 
few  of  them  were  receipted  accounts.    Several  of  them 
were  letters  evidently  written  on  that  last  night,  gummed 
down,  and  stamped  ready  for  the  post.    One  was  to  her 
mtmiate  friend,  Julia  Stanhope,  with  whom  she  had 
beeu  tounng  in  Scotiand :  a  woman  whom  he  had  always 
disliked,  and  who,  so  he  thought,  had  always  encouraged 
poor  Marianne's  displays  of  uncontrolled  anger.    He  put 
the  letters  into  the  post-box.    And  here  apparently  was 
her  journal.    He  did  not  know  that  she  had  kept  a 
journal    He  smiled  sadly  as  he  thought  of  all  the  stonny 
scenes  It  must  surely  record.    He  did  not  read  it.    He 
tore  It  up  and  put  the  fragments  in  the  fire,  and  watehed 
them  curl  up  and  carry  their  secret  away  with  them. 
But  one  page,  the  last  page,  had  escaped  the  destruction, 
and  fell  at  his  feet.    He  picked  it  up  and  he  saw  these 
words: 

September  SOth.  Had  another  temper  i(HUght  As 
usual  bitterly,  bitterly  sorry.  If  only  I  could  tell  him, 
out  I  cant,  and  I  won't 

T^ose  must  have  been  her  last  written  words.  They 
touched  most  tender  chords  in  the  man's  highly-struni 
gentle  nature.  He  forgot  his  own  sufferings:  his  own 
outraged  peace  and  harmony  of  spirit :  his  own  ambitions 
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tnd  schemes  marred  by  constant  turmoil  of  mind:  his 
own  broad  outlook  on  life  stealthily  fenced  ^n  now  in 
one  direction,  and  now  another,  by  her  compelling  petti- 
ness of  temperament.  All  this  he  forgot.  She  had  not 
understood  him — but — ^had  he  ever  understood  her? 
Ah,  that  was  it — ^that  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter; 
and  he  remembered  now  that  never  once  had  she  re- 
proached him  with  that.  Never  once  had  she  said  to 
him: 

"And  do  you  think  there  has  been  nothing  to  under- 
stand in  me?  I  may  not  be  the  marvellous  person  you 
suppose  yourself  to  be.  I  may  not  have  all  the  gifts  you 
are  supposed  to  have ;  but  at  least  I  am  a  human  being, 
with  my  own  necessities  and  crying  demands,  no  less 
importunate  with  me  than  yours  with  you.** 

Never  had  she  said  that  to  him.  But  he  said  it  to 
himself  over  and  over  again,  and  almost  broke  his  heart 
in  the  repeating  of  it. 
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^tJ^^J'*^  "*  ^'  other  end  of  tH    ''^^'^^  «*^et^^ 
e  would  get  up,  yell,  refuse  L  h      ^  *^'  "^"^^  began 
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ance;  but  for  the  moment  Ha  »..  ...  .  j  ^   »      , 

on  the  bMt  «,«  .V.  *u        "®  ^^  "»  »  dog»i  Paradue: 

on  me  oest  rug  m  the  room  and  near  thnui  i,-  u    j 

beat,  and  therefore  in  tune  withTlf  «n  J  •         f  ^""^^ 

It  WM  ««-r  «     1    xi  ^^  "***  drcumatance. 

otter  i-o<uZT2t^a^^'^*i  '*"'°'«'  "■• 
luTS^^Wv    i;"*,'»«f«'""»y'»d  loved  their 

boy  and  giri  .,  SS^  .SltX'l^T    ^ 

W.f^^r",'"^-    '^'^  g™""?  wd  mde  Heir 
kometogrth«.l»e.    Kondd  bec«ne  heed  of  the  oZ! 

father  «,d  th™  thq,  were  partner,  fa  b»ine«i  L  ,^ 

."«'Zr    ^*«!:^  — '""-'aUedtheil;^ 
able,     p«pie  ^a.-     "Ah,  Katharine  is  «,n«wL» 

Luuf  ^.*'™'^''^"   Th^ewaeaetorythat 
Bondd  had  said  at  a  picnic:    «N,rthfag  more  for  »^ 
thanlM,  and  nothfag  more  for  my  daterP  ' 

.„"°,L".'"*  ^  ""'*■"'  happened:  Roland  became 
engaged  fo  „  attractive  girl,  and  Katharfae  haH^ 
b.tt«  expenence  of  becoming  a  .ecoadary  condd^tZ 
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to  hi.  Ufe.  And  then  people  «dd:  "What  wiU  Katharine 
ao?   How  will  she  take  UP*  -^i-Mine 

wortty  of  her  warn  and  generous  nature. 

» J^- '^''^"u  ^'^f^^^^^*  "hall  have  a  joyoua  engage- 

T^    TC  "^1  '"^^  *°  ^«"«"-    "I  ^i"  keep  auT 
jealous  feelings  locked  up  in  an  iron  safe."       ^  *"  "^^ 

aJ^  r  ^*  /«^«'«»«^««»  «he  suffered;  for  she  and 
f^L'Hr^Sl"°?^«^~°^"°"-  Katiarinehadtte 
Z^TiT  '^"^r'''^''''^'  Gwendolen  was  essen. 
bally  of  the  world,  worldly,  belonging  to  that  everw 

i^reasmg  community  known  as  «sm^^;  with  no'o"" 
look  worth  speakmg  of,  but,  for  all  that,  deliirhtfullv 
enga^gmherbeautyandherbearing.  /iwtSSj 
r„ T  ^'  !  """'  aPPWcwtive  of  Katharine's  kindness, 
and  she  made  a  very  real  attempt  to  accept  the  sister- 
Imess  affectionately  offered  to  her. 

«nS"*  -i"^  '^H.*  ^^^'''"*  ^'^^^S^'    That  was  the 

fc  T.  ^f"'"^'  "^'^^  °'  ^«'*  «»d  *«^  only  to 
1^  ^^^^^aJe*  te'  old  friend  and  admirer. 
'WeU  my  dear  Kath,«  he  had  drawled  out  as  he 
twirled  his  moustache,  "aU  I  can  say  is  that  I  prefer 
yowhmguage.  It  is  more  intelligible.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  because  I  am  supposed  to  have  a  slow  brain.   Anyway 

18  a  deucM  old  duffer  for  giving  you  up.  I  would  not 
have  given  you  up  if  you'd  been  my  sister,  or  my  grand- 
mother,  or  my  great-grandmother,  for  the  matter  of 

"Nons^ose,  Willy  1«  Katharine  had  answered  laugh- 
ingly.   ^Don't  be  ridiculous.    It  is  right  that  BonSe 
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■hould  marry.    It  all  comes  in  the  day'i  march;  and  I 
might  have  been  the  one  to  have  given  him  up/' 

And  she  said  that  to  Ronald,  when  for  the  last  time 
he  and  she  sat  together  by  their  fireside  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage.  She  comforted  him  when,  in  spite  of  his 
passionate  adoration  of  and  desire  for  Qwendolen,  he 
felt  torn  by  the  thought  that  he  was  entering  on  a  new 
life  and  giving  up  Eath  irrevocably. 

''Eath,  dear  old  senior  partner,"  he  said,  *1  feel- 
terribly  upset  about  you — ^now  it  comes  to  the  point — 

I " 

He  broke  off,  but  there  was  no  need  to  finish  the 
sentence,  for  Katharine  knew. 

"It  is  all  right,  dear  old  chap,*'  she  answered.  "And 
you  see,  we  are  friends  for  life.  And  I  might  have  been 
the  one  to  leave  you.    I  nearly  did  three  times !" 

"Four  times,"  he  said  quaintly.  'Tou  never  own  up 
to  four  times  I" 

And  they  both  laughed.    They  had  had  many  merry 
times  over  some  of  Katharine's  passing  love  affairs. 
"But  at  least  you  will  live  near  us,"  Bonnie  said. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"I  am  going  to  travel,"  she  answered.  "I  am  going  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  You  know  I've  always  wanted 
to  see  the  great  vast  countries  of  the  great  world.  And 
this  is  my  chance.  You  have  some  one  to  love  you  and 
look  after  you,  and  I  can  go  forth.  But  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  one  thing.  Don't  give  up  your  music. 
Don't  give  up  your  Wednesday  evening  quartette  meet- 
ings. I  should  love  to  think  that  you  had  kept  that 
pleasure  out  of  our  old  life,  and  that  Herr  Edelhart, 
Monsieur  Gervais,  Signer  Luigi,  and  yourself,  were  con- 
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^hen  I  come  Imck.  I  ■h.ii  ♦JTT^r  •*"*"«■•   And 
^^^„  •»«,  1  ■h.U  tiy  to  wrire  on  quartette- 

bather's  honae  on  qnl^^!  "J  •fjl-;'   -t  W 
•t  the  L«gh«n,  iiit^JZtlSe  nfif   ***  ^'^  *^^ 

her  life.    Bnt  HonL?rm^\C'  "J"'  '^  **»  '^-P* 
*o  rt.y  .  few  day. i;  wfJltS^rH  "  '^r*^**^ 

to  the  «t.™s:rveit*';o'Sj  K.r '•  .r~"' 

Meantime  brother  and  ««f  J  .1     \        "°  "  ^'^^  own. 

•weet  old  intirc^whi^hli  t:'*  ^^^ 

They  talked  of  oW  tim«  oM  k^  f/'"  *°  *^*"»  »«th. 

old  bit.  of  miicWef  r;^!!;*"  V"^'  °^^  ^^«<^tie., 

^  «I^  you™b;^J^'^^  wheH^f  r "• 
Bonald  said     «Tr-  k  j  1.  ^     ^     "*°  ^  "^ook  your 

*  H>uuTeiung,  and  that  the  onlv  v»v  «#  »«    • 
the  disgrace  wag  by  givinir  him  .  «7     ^?      ****''"« 

JO".    They  h.™T„  id^^J"      I'™'"'"*"'* 
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health:  each  of  vb  teUog  it  in  turn  to  modom  the 
toeet 

To  the  illuftrioiif  Signorina.' 

To  the  wnnderbtr  Fnnlein/ 

To  the  gradeuie  English  Meee.* 

To  the  lenior  partner/  '* 

The  tears  came  into  Katharine's  ejes. 

''I  am  so  glad  you  have  remembered  me,"  she  said. 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  perhaps  to  hide  his  own  eyes,  and 
he  began  to  get  out  the  music. 

''Do  you  know  this  is  the  last  of  our  quartette-meet* 
ingsrhesaid.  ''Gwendolen  does  not  like  them.  They 
seem  to  interfere  witli  oUier  arrangements.  Every  in- 
Titation  that  ever  ought  to  be  accepted,  appears  to  be 
fixed  for  that  evening  in  the  week.  But  Vm.  awfully 
■oyry. 

Katharine  was  silent 

"I  should  have  given  them  up  long  ago  but  that  I 
promised  you,"  he  said.  "I  think  they  are  a  little  out 
of  Gwendolen's  line,  you  know.  And  I  want  to  please 
her.  I  always  want  passionately  to  please  her.  She  is 
my  life,  my  whole  life." 

"Then  you  are  really  happy,  Bonnie,"  she  said  gently. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  his  face  lighting  up,  "of  course 
I  am.  Only  sometimes  I  am  rather  worried  about  money, 
Kath,  and  think  we  are  spending  too  much.  It  seems 
to  take  such  a  frightful  lot  of  money  to  keep  up  with 
other  people— and,  oh  well,  we  can  talk  about  it  another 
time — ^but  the  quartette  costs  money,  and  I  think  I  must 
let  it  go  at  last.  It  was  different  when  I  was  unmar* 
ried." 

"Let  me  stand  the  quartette,  old  fellow,"  Kath  said  in 
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And  then  he  added : 
to  r^f"  *"  ^°"'  '^'^  *»  «".  »d  what  .„  you  gotag 

miiister  i^  a  ^sio^  '"'"^  "^^  ^^^  «^^  ««en  West- 
"Do  you  never'  intend  to  marry  one  of  iha  r«o« 

who  w«it  you,  Kath?'>  he  asM  ""^  """^ 

"No/*  answered  Katharine      **V/«,  j-j 

ny  mind  to  go  into  the  brifh.       ■  °"*  "^ 
-«.t.  at  ta,t  to  bo  a.  .o^™"Zer  iTr  ^f " 

«M1  receive  the  cliente  Md  wri         *"'*•    ^°'' 
dMion  ♦!,.  „  "'eots.  Help  with  the  correspondeace 

.^^2gt,:fr4e-Jarth-rir5 
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travels.  But  being  what  I  am,  there  is  nc  r'^al  zest  in 
merely  moving  about  aimlessly  like  ny  odicr  globe- 
trotter. No,  I  want  something  to  do.  7.  envy  all  worr.  jn 
with  a  profession,  Bonnie.  When  lone'.in-:iss  comes  uto 
their  lives,  they  have  something  which  has  to  be  (tone, 
whether  they  are  sad  or  gay.  That  is  the  salvation  of 
men.  And  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  the  salvation  of 
women." 

"Are  you  very  lonely?"  he  said,  turning  to  her  im- 
pulsively. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  gathering  herself  together.  "But 
there  have  been  times  when " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a  sprightly  little 
man,  with  white  hair,  leapt  into  the  room.  When  he 
saw  Katharine,  he  stood  speechless  at  first  and  then 
advanced  running: 

"Signorina,  the  adorable  and  illustrious  Signorina 
once  more !"  he  cried.  "Ah,  what  joy,  what  delight  to 
see  you  here !" 

"Signor  Luigi,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  again  \" 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  as  he  shook  both  her  hands  time  after 
time,  and  then  lightly  kissed  them,  "the  world  have 
changed  places  with  Heaven.  I  have  not  forgot  you  one 
leetle  minute.  See  here,  my  pocket-book,  your  gift, 
nearest  my  faithful  heart.  And  the  bow,  'my  Queen,' 
here  she  is — ^under  my  faithful  arm.  Ah,  she  is  a 
treasure.  We  chosed  her  well — ^you  and  ^brother*  and  I. 
Ah,  that  was  a  splendid  idea  of  mine  1" 

'^es,  it  was  brilliant,"  Katharine  said,  laughing. 
"How  often  I  have  laughed  over  it.    How  often  I  have 
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thought  of  you  aU.    And  you  see  I  haye  kept  my  word, 
and  come  back  on  quartette-night/* 

'The  last  quartette  night,"  he  said.  "Alas  I  But 
nevermind.  It  will  be  an  adorable  finishing-up.  And 
we  will  play  extra  beautiful  for  the  Signorina.  I  will 
make  my  violoncello  sing  superb.  The  others— they 
shall  be  nowhere.'* 

The  door  opened  once  more,  and  a  stately-looking 
German  came  in  carrying  his  violin-case.  He  had  bushy 
hair  and  a  fierce  moustache. 

"Guten  Abend,  Signor,"  he  said.  "Guten  Abend.  It 
is  sehr  kalt  to-nighlj.    Meine  Finger " 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  Katharine,  and  Signer  Luigi 
was  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  violin-case  from 
falling  to  the  ground. 

"Lieber  Himmel!"  he  cried.  «I  do  see  my  distin- 
guished pupil.*' 

"Distinguished  for  my  ignorance  and  impatience,  Herr 
Edelhart,  wasn't  it?"  said  Katharine,  greeting  him. 

"And  for  wunderbar  charm,"  added  the  German  fer- 
vently. "Ah,  I  have  had  no  one  so  distinguished  for 
that.  The  others  have  had  a  Uttle  talent  or  none-gen- 
erally  none— and  no  charm.  But  Fraulein's  wunderbar 
charm— it  could  not  be  described— only  felt.  Ah,  and 
how  himmlisch  that  you  are  come  back.  My  violin  shall 
sing  her  very  best  to-night.  She  shall  inspire  herself 
to  welcome  Praulein.  The  others  shall  be  nowhere. 
They ** 

Then  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  dark  little  man, 
obviously  of  French  persuasion,  came  into  the  room 
looking  rather  dreamy  and  preoccupied;  but  when  he 
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WW  Katharine,  he  returned  to  real  life,  and  his  lace 
broke  out  into  a  radiant  smile. 

**Mon  Dieul"  he  cried.  "Mademoiselle  have  returned 
to  us.  Ah,  le  cKmat  detestable  of  England  have  become 
a  beautiful  French  printemps.  The  fogs  is  gone.  My 
dead  heart  is  alive.    And  Mademoiselle  have  made  the 

miracle.** 

**You  see  that  you  have  come  back  to  faithful  ad- 
mirers, Kath,'*  Ronald  said,  laughing. 

"I  see  that  I  have  come  back  to  faithful  flatterers,** 
Katharine  answered,  as  she  stood  in  their  midst  laugh- 
ing and  shaking  hands  with  them  repeatedly.  "But  it  is 
all  delightful,  and  I  feel  years  younger  at  being  amongst 
my  old  friends.  How  many  years  have  we  known  each 
other?    Isn't  it  ten?** 

"Ten  years,  five  months,*'  said  Herr  Edelhart  accu- 
rately. 

"Onze,  onze,"  said  Monsieur  Gervais. 

"Always,  always,"  cried  the  Italian,  waving  his  arms 
about  in  dismissal  of  time,  and  then  dancing  a  sort  of 
war-dance  round  the  room. 

"Ah,  ha,  we  have  not  been  so  gay  since  the  Signorina 
was  cruel  enough  to  leave  us,"  he  cried.  "Tra  la,  la,  tra, 
la,  la  I" 

"Look  here,  Luigi,  we  must  manage  to  behave  our- 
selves somehow,"  said  Ronald,  catching  hold  of  the  little 
Italian.  "For  there  is  a  stranger  coming  to-night,  and 
he  will  think  we  are  all  mad." 

"A  stranger,"  they  cried,  "and  on  our  last  night?" 

"Oh,  hang  it  all,"  said  Ronald  laughing,  "it  can't  be 
our  last  night." 

"Bravo,  bravissimo  I"  they  cried.  ,^ . 
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And  Herr  Edelhart  whispered  to  Katharine: 
'TraiJein  has  come  home,  and  ^Tother'  is  coming 
back  to  his  senses/'  ° 

"ibid  who  is  the  stranger?"  Katharine  asked.    "And 
how  dare  he  intrude  on  us  at  such  a  moment  ?" 

«Ah  poor  fellow,  he  wouldn't  willingly  intrude  on 
Miyone,  Ronald  answered.  "But  I  asked  him  in  myself 
He  was  a  neighbor  of  ours  in  Surrey  during  the  sum- 
mer. And  I  met  him  several  times.  He  lost  his  wife 
rmder  very  tragic  circumstances,  and  he  is  a  sad  man. 
.We  must  not  let  our  gayety  jar  on  him." 

The  door  opened,  and  Professor  Thornton  was  an- 
nounced. 

«Sapristi,«  whisiJered  Luigi,  «he  does  not  look  gay 
does  hdP'  '^^* 

**Mon  Dieu  r  whispered  Gervais.    «He  belongs  to  the 
co^try  of  fogs.    He  gives  me  the  sore-throats  at  once  " 
Kathanne  had  risen  to  receive  Clifford  Thornton 
and  when  he  saw  her  he  said  in  his  grave  way : 
'•But,  surely  I  know  you?" 

"And  I  know  you,  surely,"  she  answered,  almost  as 
gravely;  and  for  a  moment  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other  m  sJaice,  surrounded  by  the  four  musicians,  each 
waitmg  with  his  instrument  in  his  hands 

;mere  have  you  met?"  Ronald  asked,  turning  first  to 
Clifford  and  then  to  Katharine.    «0n  your  travels  ?" 

I  do  not  know,"  they  said  together,  and  they  still 
Btood  motionless,  arrested  of  body  and  spirit. 

"Well,  now  for  the  quartette,"  said  the  musicians,  and 
they  resmed  their  bows  and  timed  up.  It  was  their  habit 
to  go  into  raptures  over  their  respective  instiniments: 
and  therefore  sighs  of  content,  mysterious  expressions  of 
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admiration,  were  soon  filling  the  air.     Signor  Luigi, 
bending  over  his  violoncello,  kept  crying  out: 

''Ah,  per  Bacco,  what  for  a  treasure  1  Light  of  mine 
eyeballs — flight  of  mine  eyeballs — ^maccaroni  of  my  na- 
tive land,  what  for  a  beautiful  treasure!" 

They  laughed  as  they  always  did  laugh  over  the  merry 
little  Italian,  and  were  just  settling  down  to  Beethoven's 
Basomoffsky  Quartette,  when  Signor  Luigi  remembered 
the  Pomeranian. 

"Ah,  ha,'*  he  said,  "the  adorable  dog  will  howl— he 
must  go— he  or  I  must  go.  We  will  depart  him  prestis- 
simo. He  will  come  very,  very  near  and  mock  us.  I 
know  him,  the  rogue!  Ah,  Signor  Professor,  many 
thanks,  no  use  you  trying  to  do  it.  It  needs  a  grand 
genius  like  myself  to  depart  that  amiable  aiumal.'' 

"And  now  I  think  we  are  safe,'*  he  said  when  he  had 
expelled  the  reluctant  white  Pomeranian  and  shut  the 
door. 

Then  the  voices  and  laughter  were  hushed.  Herr 
Edelhart  gave  the  sign,  and  the  quartette  began,  led  oS. 
by  the  low  notes  of  the  violoncello.  Clifford  Thornton 
and  Katharine  sitting  in  different  comers  of  the  room, 
lost  themselves  in  the  wonderful  regions  which  music, 
with  a  single  wave  of  her  magic  wand,  opens  to  everyone 
desirous  of  entering. 

"Behold  my  kingdom,"  she  whispers,  "wander  un- 
harmed in  all  directions — ^you  will  find  the  paths  for 
yourselves " 

Clifford  Thornton,  with  the  war  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions in  his  heart,  entered  and  found  the  path  of  peace. 

Katharine  entered  too,  and  trod  unconsciously  the 
path  of  noble  discontent  with  self  and  circumstanoe. 
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1^,  how  one  rests/*  Ojought  the  man. 

thn„tS;T^'*  ""  '^'^^'  ^°"*^y  ^"«  I'^«  »>««»  leading- 
thought  the  woman.    -No  use  to  myself  or  anyone!!^" 

tJmZ^f'  *  "f  *"^*^'  "^^  *^«  ^"*«°«"  ««»«  back 
fomtteir  distant  wanderings.  Katharine  looked  up 
and  met  the  grave  glance  of  the  stranger 

He  seemed  to  be  asking  her  : 

'*Where  did  we  meet,  you  and  I  ?» 

And  her  silent  answer  was: 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  nert  quartette   of 

^f  hTm  :?.:.""  ?"^"^'  *^  ^"^"^  ^  ^"  dLtiorT'and 
saw  him  sitting  alone  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  in 

an  isolation  of  frigid  reserve,  staring  staught  a^hiJ 

on  h«  thin,  drawn  face.  She  was  curiously  stirred  cZ 
nously  uneasy  too.  She  was  almost  glad  when  rquaJ. 
tette  was  over  and  he  rose  to  go  ^ 

"Oooibye,"  he  «id,  and  a  ghost  of  a  smile  -hMi 

have  been  trying  to  think » 

He  broke  off. 

"Good-bye  «  he  said,  and  he  went  to  the  door. 

7Z}liT'  ^til  Signer  Luigi  made  an  elaborate  ges- 
ic^ahon  mth  his  right  foi^finger,  and  finally  lanfed 
It  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead : 

taS'e  t^T'"  "'  "*''  "'■""  "'  '-«^  "-  •«'• 
Koi-old  came  back  after  .  few  miantee  and  said: 
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''Well,  now,  he  did  not  interfere  with  us  much,  did  he? 
And  I  am  sure  the  music  rested  him,  poor  fellow/' 

"Certain  it  should  have  given  him  pleasure,''  said  Herr 
Edelhart,  "for  we  played  grand  to-night.  I  was  at  my 
wunderbar  best.  Ideber  Himmel,  ^!iat  a  tone  1  make  I 
We  were  all  at  our  wimderbar  best  because  of  Friulein's 
wunderbar  charm.'' 

"The  Fatherland  don't  leave  off  admiring  himselvesi" 
whispered  Gervais  to  Katharine. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bonald,  "I  believe  this  is  an  even- 
ing for  '47  port.    Are  we  in  tune  about  it  ?" 

"In  perfect  tune,"  they  cried.  "Bravissimo,  *brother* !" 

So  in  '47  Fort  the  three  foreigners  and  Bonald  toasted 
Katharine,  who  responded  by  drinking  to  the  entente 
cordiale  of  all  nations,  and  the  long  life  and  good  health 
of  the  quartette. 

"May  it  never  be  shut  out  like  the  adorable  Pomeran- 
ian dog,"  she  added,  "and  if,  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
aberration  it  is  shut  out,  may  it  howl  and  howl  like  the 
Pomeranian  until  it  is  called  in  again !" 

When  they  had  all  taken  their  leave,  Katharine  spoke 
affectionately  of  thetie  faithful  old  comrades,  and  begged 
Bonald  to  let  her  at  least  help  him  to  keep  on  the  quar- 
tette which  had  been  a  pleasure  to  them  both  for  so  many 
years.  And  then,  in  her  own  frank  way,  without  any  pre- 
liminaries, she  asked  him  about  this  stranger,  Clifford 
Thornton,  who  had  made  a  great  impression  on  her. 
Bonald  told  her  what  was  known  of  the  tragedy  of  Mrs. 
Thornton's  sudden  death,  which  had  taken  place  after 
some  disturbing  scene  of  unhappiness  between  husband 
and  wife. 

"I  admire  the  man,"  Bonald  said.    "It  was  an  awfully 
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ud  podtion  fop  him  to  be  in,  and  he  bore  himself  with 
fine  dignity  And  he  did  not  leave  his  home.  He  rtajed 
(^qmetly  hying  down  and  ignoring  the  go«p  and  ^ 
of  the  neighbourhood.**  e     ^^mm. 

Katharine  was  deeply  interested. 

«Pa)r  fellow,  poor  fellow,**  she  said.  ''He  looks  as  if 
ne  had  suffered.*' 

O.o^lwifr^uf*"**^-  H^P^^etrated  into  all  her 
thoughts  that  mght  as  she  lay  awake  thinking  about  her 

ul^  Z,^^!""^'  **'^"*  ^^^'«  "«^  ^^  i"  which 
*e  feared  that  she  would  have  but  little  part,  about  her 
travel  of  the  last  three  years,  about  the  ^^le  she  hal 
met,  talked  with,  liked,  disliked.  Her  wandering  miJd 
came  ever  back  to  this  one  thought : 

whTr^*^  ****  ''^'''    ^""^  ^°''  ""^  ""^^  "»^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


FOR  a  few  months  after  Mrs.  Tiiomton  died,  Clif- 
ford Thornton  and  his  boy  had  stayed  quietly 
at  home  at  "Falun."     People  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  kind  in  their  expressions  and  ac- 
tions of  sympathy,  and  repeatedly  invited  both  father 
and   son   to   their   houses;   but   the    Thorntons   had 
always    been    so    reserved,    that    no    real    intimacy 
had  ever  been  possible  with  them.    Professor  Thorn- 
ton had  written  to  his  old  governess  to  come  and 
stay  with  them,  and  but  for  her  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  these  two  desolate  people  would  have  done  with 
themselves.     Froken     Knudsgaard,    generally    called 
"Knutty,**  was  a  cheerful  old  soul,  fully  persuaded  that 
the  world  was  an  excellent  place  to  live  and  thrive  in. 
She  was  Danish  by  birth,  and  the  Danes,  unlike  the  Nor- 
wegians, have  a  large  supply  of  good  spirits  and  the  joie 
de  vivre.    She  had  lived  a  great  many  years  in  England 
and  spoke  English  perfectly,  with  a  slight  foreign  ac- 
cent, which  was  very  engaging.    Clifford  loved  her,  and 
indeed  he  might  well  have  done  so;  for  she  had  taken 
entire  charge  of  him  when  he  was  a  little  child,  and  had 
lavished  on  him  all  the  kindness  and  affection  of  which 
her  warm  heart  was  capable.    If  in  his  great  trouble  he 
could  have  unburdened  his  heart  to  anyone,  it  would 
have  been  to  Knutty.    But  apart  from  the  man's  pain- 
ful reticence,  his  own  sense  of  chivalry  made  him  shrink 
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from  confiding  in  one  who  could  not  be  generoni  in  her 
estimate  of  his  dead  wife's  character.  Marianne  and 
Fr&ken  Enudagaard  had  never  succeeded  in  making 
friends ;  and  after  one  or  two  visits  to  Clifford's  married 
home.  Knotty  had  said: 

"Farvel,  Clifford.  Yon  mnst  come  and  see  me  in 
Copenhagen.  I  am  not  coming  to  you  again  yei  None 
of  UB  get  any  pleasure  out  of  the  visit,  and  I  only  do 
harm  to  you  all.  My  aura  does  not  match  with  Mari- 
anne's aura.  But  do  not  let  the  boy  forget  me.  Speak  to 
him  sometimes  about  old  Enutty." 

She  immediately  packed  up  and  came  to  him  when 
she  heard  of  Marianne's  death;  but  although  he  was 
overjoyed  at  having  her  near  him,  he  told  her  nothing. 
Still,  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  she  was  at  "Falun;"  a 
comfort  to  sit  with  her  and  try  to  bcgit  to  tell  her  some- 
thing of  that  which  was  torturing  Lib  mind,  even  if  the 
attempt  always  ended  in  failure. 

"Ak,  ak,"  she  reflected,  "he  was  always  like  that.  I 
used  to  try  and  make  a  hole  in  the  ice;  and  when  I 
thought  I  had  oucceeded,  lo  and  behold  it  was  frozen 
up  again  I  People  of  his  temperament  have  a  hard  time 
under  that  ice.    Poor  dears,  all  of  them." 

He  told  her  of  course  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
tragedy,  and  he  made  one  remark  which  puzzled  her. 

"I  am  so  terribly  afraid,  Knutty,"  he  said,  "that  Alan 
may  turn  against  me." 

"Sniksnak  1"  she  said.  '*Why  make  trouble  for  your- 
self ?    Why  should  he  turn  against  you?    If  you  had 

murdered  your  poor  Marianne,  of  course  then '* 

**Ah,  but  sometimes  I  think **  he  began,  and  then 

broke  off. 
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"I  know  what  I  think,"  said  Prdken  Knudagaard,  get- 

ting  up  and  Upping  him  on  the  head  with  her  knitting 

needles.    "Youmuut  go  away,  and  at  once.    Shut  up 

Falun,'  and  turn  your  hack  on  the  laboratory.    Take  a 

journey  immediately.'' 

"ShaU  I  come  to  dear  old  Denmark  ?»  he  said.  In  the 
old  days  he  had  had  many  happy  times  with  Knutty  in 
Copenhagen. 

"That  is  not  far  enough,"  she  said  decisively.  "I 
Aould  advise  you  to  go  round  the  world,  and  at  once. 
You  have  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  time.  Don't 
take  a  million  years  to  make  up  your  mind.  Start  to- 
morrow:  both  of  you.  It  will  do  Alan  good  to  get  away. 
He  IS  a  dear  boy,  but  he  is  going  to  be  sensitive  like  you. 
I  wish  I  could  come,  too.  But  I  am  too  old  and  fat. 
But  you  must  go,  Clifford.  You  cannot  stay  on  here  and 
add  to  your  unhappiness  by  inventing  absurd  tortures 
for  yourself.  Go  and  see  some  of  the  Yankees'  kbora- 
tones  first,  and  then  run  out  to  Japan  to  see  your  Japan- 
ese chemist  friend  at  Tokyo.  You  have  always  been 
talkmg  about  going." 

"ShaU  I  really  go,  Knutiy?"  he  asked  a  little  wist- 
fully. 

"Ja,  kjaere,"*  she  answered,  nodding  at  him.  "Other- 
wise, you  wiU  have  to  go  much  further;  you  will  have  to 
go  out  of  your  mind.  What  a  nuisance  that  would  be, 
and  selfish  of  you  too!  For  you  would  spoil  the  boy's 
life,  and  poor  old  Knutty's  life.  You  know  how  she 
loves  to  smile  and  be  happy  like  a  true  Dane.  Take  my 
advice,  shut  up  Talun,'  go  to  London,  stay  at  a  hotel  for 
*  Kjaert,  dear  one. 
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«  few  diji,  amuae  younelvw,  get  your  kit,  ipend  a  lot 
of  money,  and  then  take  your  tickets  and  be  off  to  Japan. 
And  when  you  come  back,  call  in  at  Copenhagen  and  see 
me.  We  will  then  go  down  to  your  belovM  harbour  to 
Bee  the  ships  coming  in.  Do  you  remember  how  inter- 
ested you  used  to  be  in  the  egg-and-butter  ships  ?  Very 
well,  is  that  settled?** 

Clifford  Thornton  was  silent.  But  he  knew  that  his 
old  Dane  was  right,  and  that  he  could  not  go  on  day 
after  day  struggling  with  his  conflicting  emotions,  with- 
out the  immense  help  of  changed  circumstances.  He 
knew  that  every  hour  he  spent  in  his  laboratory  mooning 
over  the  subjects  on  which  he  could  not  fix  his  real  atten- 
tion, was  wasted  time  and  wasted  strength. 

"And  as  the  days  go  by,**  Knitty  continued  boldly, 
"you  will  feel  differently  about  ever}-thing,  dear  one.  And 
then  you  must  find  someone  whose  avra  will  be  entirely 
sympathetic  with  your  aura.  Ah,  you  '»hake  your  head, 
Clifford.** 

"Hush,  hush,  you  must  not  say  that,**  he  said,  turning 
away  from  her. 

"Ah,  well,**  she  said,  half  to  herself,  "perhaps  I  press 
on  too  quickly.  But  you  will  go  away— promise  me 
that?   And  shut  up  Talun*  with  all  its  sad  memories?'* 

**In  my  secret  heart,*'  she  thought,  *1  should  like  to 
blow  up  Talun*  and  have  done  with  the  wretched  place  !** 

**If  we  go  away,  will  you  come  too,  Knutty?"  he  said 
eagerly.    **We  would  take  such  care  of  you." 

"Seventy  years  of  age,  and  seventeen  stone  in  weight  !** 
she  repUed  gaily.  «No,  no  kjaere,  I  should  be  too  heavy 
a  responsibility.  No,  I  will  wait  for  you  in  my  own  Uttle 
Danish  home,  made  so  wickedly  comfortable  by  your 
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kindneas;  and  every  day  I  ghall  say:  *My  Clifford  ia 
finding  his  way  into  the  iunlight  again  ?*  ** 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  kind  old  hand. 

"If  I  could  only  tell  you  my  inmost  thoughts,  but  I 
cannot/'  he  said  sadly. 

'Tou  never  could  unfold  yourself,  dear  one,"  she 
answered.  "You  know  1  always  had  to  guess  at  what 
was  going  on  within  your  mind  and  always  guessed 
wrong,  of  course,  and  therefore  could  not  help  you.  I 
am  sure  there  can  be  no  mental  or  physical  suffering  so 
great  as  reluctant  repression  of  the  thoughts  within  us." 
**Knutty,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "do  you  believe  that 
minds  can  reach  each  other  in  dreams?** 

"I  don't  know,  kjaere,"  she  said.     "I  have  never 
reached  anyone's  mind,  either  in  a  dream  or  out  of  one. 
In  the  years  gone  by,  I  prided  myself  on  doing  so,  and 
then  found  out  that  I  was  mistaken.    My  present  belief 
is  that  no  one  mind  can  ever  reach  another  in  reality, 
and  that  each  human  being  speaks  and  understands  only 
one  language— his  own  language,  and  everyone  else's 
language  is  what  you  English  people  call  a  'damned  for- 
eign tongue.'    Excuse  me,  dear  one,  my  words  may  not 
be  academic,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  phUosophic. 
And  that  reminds  me,  that  in  my  opinion,  you  have  been 
a  true  philosopher,  Clifford." 
"How  so,  KnuttyP'  he  said. 

"You  have  asked  very  little  of  any  one,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  you  have  made  a  successful  fight  with  bit- 
terness.   That  is  what  I  call  true  philosophy." 

He  shook  his  head  in  deprecation  of  her  praise,  and 
after  another  pause,  he  said : 
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"Do  you  think,  Knutty,  that  one  might  be  able  to  in- 
jurs another  person  in  and  through  a  dream?** 

"How  should  I  know  ?**  she  said,  looking  troubled.  "I 
am  not  given  to  reflecting  on  such  matters,  thank 
Heaven.** 

*1f  one  could  injure,  one  could  also  benefit,**  he  said, 
without  heeding  her  answer.    **There  would  at  least  be 
that  comfort — for  others.** 
"And  why  not  for  you?**  she  asked. 
"Alas,**  he  answered,  "my  dreams  were  always  the 
other  way.** 

But  after  he  had  said  that,  he  returned  hastily  to  his 
usual  reserve,  and  Froken  Knudsgaard  understood  him 
too  well  to  press  him  for  a  confidence. 

''Besides,  it  would  be  waste  of  tissue,**  she  said  to 
herself.  "One  would  have  more  success  in  pressing  an 
alabaster  eflBgy.'* 

But  in  this  way  she  had  had  one  or  two  glimpses  into 
his  mind,  and  she  was  really  anxious  about  his  mental 
state,  and  not  happy  about  Alan  either.  She  kept  her 
shrewd  old  eyes  open,  and  she  began  to  see  that  Alan 
sometimes  avoided  being  alone  with  his  father.  He 
seemed  a  little  awkward  with  him,  as  though  some 
shadow  had  risen  up  between  them.  He  too  was  re- 
served, and  Knutty  could  not  get  him  to  speak  of  his 
mother's  death. 

"I  am  living  with  a  pair  of  icebergs,*'  she  wrote  to  her 
botanist  nephew  and  niece  in  Copenhagen,  Ejnar  and 
Gerda.  "Darling  icebergs  both  of  them,  but  icebergs  all 
the  same.  I  find  this  Arctic  expedition  of  mine,  like  all 
Arctic  expeditions,  fraught  with  grave  difficulties.  Write 
and  encourage  me,  dear  ones,  and  in  case  I  should  become 
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a  frozen  plant,  keep  an  extra  warm  place  for  me  in  the 
nerbanum  of  your  hearts." 

Bnt  Alan  was  not  reserved  about  other  matters,  and 
he  and  the  old  Danish  lady  became  excellent  friends  to- 
gether.    He  said  repeatedly  to  her: 
"Kflutty,  why  haven»t  you  been  to  see  us  more  often?" 
And  Knutty,  stroking  her  chin,  would  reply: 
"The  climate,  dear  one,  the  climate;  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold  J  too  dry  or  too  wefr-generally  too  wet  1    Any- 
way,  the  atmosphere  didn't  suit  me;  too  trying." 

And  of  course  she  was  speaking  of  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  "Falun." 

She  transformed  "Palmi"  into  an  abode  of  compara- 
tive cheerfulness,  and  brightened  up  the  house  in  a  most 
astonishmg  manner.    The  boy  hastened  home  from  his 
ndmg  or  cycling.    There  was  something  to  go  back  for 
now,  Md  Knutty  was  always  in  a  good  temper,  always 
ready  to  be  photographed  at  the  exact  moment  when  she 
was  wanted,  and  always  ready  to  sympathise  with  electric 
batteries,  books  on  architecture,  square  towers,  round 
towCTs  telephones,  and  of  course  chemical  experiments. 
Make  any  experiments  you  like,"  she  said.    "Don't 
be  afraid  of  blowing  me  up.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  it 
for  years.    In  fact,  I  prefer  it.    Anything  is  better  than 
monotony.    The  unexpected  is  always  delightful,  and 
it  IS  quite  refreshing  to  have  a  few  fingers  blown  off  in  a 
tiirJling  fashion,  or  even  a  head  I   Most  people  lose  their 
heads  m  a  much  less  interesting  way,  and  under  much 
less  provocation.    And  as  for  smells,  Alan,  I  worship 
them.    In  fact,  I  feel  quite  exhilarated  when  I  have  the 
jmeU  of  that  adorable  sulphuretted-hydrogen  under  my 
Danish  nose.    As  for  architecture,  I  could  listen  all  the 
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day  long  to  anything  you  have  to  say  on  that  subject.  I 
am  glad  you  are  going  to  be  an  architect;  indeed  you 
cannot  with  any  self-respect  be  anything  else,  since  you 
were  christened  after  your  father's  hero,  Alan  de  Wal- 
singham.  Only  listen,  if  you  don't  succeed  in  building  a 
cathedral  every  bit  as  fine  as  Ely,  I  shall  cut  you  oflf 
from  my  visiting-Ust  So  there.  Now  you  know  what 
you  have  to  expect  from  old  Knutty." 

She  disUked  the  dismal  drawing-room.  She  was  much 
happier  sitting  in  the  laboratory,  and  even  happier  in  the 
dark  room  where  Alan  sometimes  enticed  her.  And  occa- 
sionally he  got  her  out  for  a  walk,  which  was  a  great 
concession;  for  Knutty  hated  walking.  She  always  de- 
clared it  was  the  invention  of  the  devil. 

In  fact  she  won  him,  entirely,  and  then  by  many  subtle 
processes,  she  tried  to  find  out  what  his  real  feelings  were 
towards  his  father.  He  undoubtedly  loved  his  father, 
but  there  was  something  troubling  his  mind:  something 
which  had  to  be  cleared  up;  and  from  Clifford's  allusion 
to  his  own  fears,  of  the  boy  turning  against  him,  Knutty 
guessed  that  the  father  too  was  conscious  of  a  change 
in  his  son's  attitude  towards  him.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  grow.  She  was  nearly  distracted 
between  the  two  of  them.  Sometimes  she  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  be  separated  for  a  little 
while,  and  at  other  times  she  believed  it  would  be  safer 
for  them  to  have  a  complete  understanding  at  once.  One 
morning  Alan's  strained  manner  to  his  father  strength- 
ened her  in  the  belief  that  her  two  icebergs  must  be 
brought  into  closer  contact  again  before  they  drifted 
away  into  different  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  where 
they  might  never  rejoin.   By  means  of  great  crafl^  she  at 
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lj»t  managed  to  make  Alan  speak  of  his  mother,  and 
tt^me  of  the  double  came  tumbling  out.  He  r^ 
^80  bitterly  that  he  had  told  his  mother  that^ 
knew  his  father  and  she  were  unhappy  to«ether-  he  i^ 

"^^dr^t'.r.!:^  '''  -idTw^aS^lVr  fll 
And  to  think  that  those  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
said  to  her/>  he  said  with  almost  a  sob. 

hi™  llii'lt*  ""^  """*  ^'  ^^"^'^  ^  f««»«'  for  telling 
taabout  the  proposed  separation,  but  he  kept  on  r^ 

"If  only  I  had  not  known,  if  only  I  had  not  known." 
And  of  course  in  his  heart  he  was  saying: 

told  Le?^  ^'^''  ^"^  '"''  ^^^  "^'^  ^  °^y  ^'  ^«d  not 
Knutty  listened  and  felt  torn,  for  the  boy  andJiis 
father  too.  Clifford  had  wounded  his  child/th^el^ 
no  doubt  about  that.  And  only  the  hand  wWchl^rcte 
tte  wound  can  give  the  healing  touch~if  people  love 

Vo^t^""'  ^'  ?^*^  ^  ^  ^--^om  ie  loved 
hanX  7*  ^J*^^*  .«^«  «*id,  "your  father  is  very  un- 
tl^\  f  '"''f^  «^^'  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ot  to  havTtold 
IZ  ^,?  ^^^^Z'^^^^'^^^'y  good  to  your  mother- 
dZTn-      V,  ^l  t  '""^'"^^  «^«y  ^'^  her  tragic 

tTl  J  *  ^'^^  ^"^^  ^°'  ^-  ^d  ^h«^  he  looks 
at  you  he  rmembers  that  he  has  made  things  hard  for 

Cl^'  T  *^**  °'*^*"y  '^^  *o  h«  trofble.  And 
lmK^:^-''''^''^.'''^'''^^'''''P^yoTX.  His  poor 
old  Knutty  IS  no  good  to  him  now.  She  is  no  use  to  Any- 
one now-«he  IS  too  old,  and  too  stupid." 

«0h,  &iutty,  you  know  you  are  not  stupid,"  Alan  said 
indignantly,    'my,  you  know  an  awf id  lot  ab^t  .S 
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wrtB  of  thiBgB-and  an  awfnl  lot  about  chemistry. 
ZuZ*^    thing  he  said  was:  ^e  must  send  for 

«h^f ""  Knudsgaard  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
check  some  tears.  These  words  were  very  precious  to  heT 
When  she  opened  them  again,  there  wal  a  twinSe  ^ 
them  and  no  sign  of  tears. 

forgot  I  toew  about  chemistry  I  Not  that  I  do  know 
"lythmg  dear  one,  but  I  can  talk  about  itl  However 
It  comes  to  the  same  thing.    And  perhaps  I  am  Tot  ^ 

suffere^  and  how  sad  he  is,  and  how  you  only  can  help 

err;th  ^'"'^^^"-  Talktohim,kiaere.  MhS 
everyttmg  m  yom.  mind.  Get  rid  of  every  thoi^S 
which  IS  not  friendship.    And  now  pull  old  KnuttyVp 

^i^.  tot""  '^'*'^"^'*-  M-«'Tak.*  Now  1 2 
going  to  have  a  sleep.    Fm  sleepy,  Alan.    It  is  the 

atmosphere  of  the  dark-room.    M  your  fatterll 

going  to  have  a  good  Danish  snore  in  the  dismal  draw- 

ing-room,  and  no  one  must  disturb  me  unless  it  is  to 

unfold  some  plans  about  the  journey  to  Japan  » 

So  Froken  Knudsgaard  went  hastily  into  retreat,  for 
she  had  heard  Clifford's  voice  outside,  and  she  wanted  her 
two  icebergs  to  be  alone  together. 

"By  St.  Olaf  8  sword,  I  am  very  tired,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  desolate  drawing- 
room.  Arctic  expeditions  are  exhausting  journeys.  All 
ttes^,  I  could  not  have  forsaken  my  poor  icebergs." 

•Mange  Tak,  many  thanlra. 
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Knutty  yawned  and  yawned,  and  then  stared  at  Mari- 
anne s  portrait  which  hung  opposite  to  her: 
h„f  bT  *^*1  *^t  ^oman/>  she  thought.  "Beautiful 
but  Billingsgate  Quite  the  wrong  aura  for  Clifford. 
What  a  mercy  she  has  died  I  Cannot  help  saying  it, 
though  of  course  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myilf  if  I 

Ak  that  Manaime  I  And  how  like  her  selfishness  to  die 
m  that  way^  and  leave  my  tender-hearted  CUfford  torn 
m  pieces.  Na,  these  English  people,  how  stubborn  and 
ungracious  they  are!  And  yet  I  love  them,  and  love 
England  too.    If  Ejnar  uid  Gerda  came  and  stayed  long 

»«^  '  -^  J.u*^  """"^^  ^°^"  ^"^^«°^'  ^^  °ot  feel  so 
an^  with  their  old  Tante  for  being  so  fond  of  this 

wicked  country.    Ah,  the  battles  I  have  to  fight  for 

England.    I  ought  to  be  given  the  Order  of  St.  George 

Ja,  ja,  and  I  must  remember  to  send  those  mosses  to 

A^^a  f'T''\  ^°^  ^*PPy  ^^  ""^^  be  over  themf 
And  Gerda  too.  I  can  see  the  botanical  smUe  on  their 
dear  W    Dear,  dead-al'  ^  nlants,  both  of  them  !- 

And  Eiutty  fell  asleep  ,       dreamed  marvellously  of 
mofls^  found  m  icebergs,  an    .f  her  nephew,  Ejnar,  the 

to^  ' ";'  ^^I^''  f  "^'^  "^^  ''  ^°-  ^^y  ^e  over 

Kew  oiJdL  ^"""""^  """^  *^'  authorities  at 

mere  now,  I  told  you,"  Knutty  said  triumphantly, 

1^1  T.*^**  *^'  ^'^  ^'^^'  ^°^d  not  ins^ilt  you 
after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  they  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
reviving  foreigners,  they  would  be  delighted  to  see  you 

them-the  dear,  proud,  rude  ones!    You  just  have  to 
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IrSiT-  ^  ""J^/  ^"^  ""^  ^"^  °'  ^  Tape.  I  own 
It  takes  tune.    I  admit  that,  Ejnar.** 

She  smiled,  laughed,  and  woke  ip.    Perhaps  it  was 
^X^Z'^'^Z'''  'r  "P'  andVrhaX^r 

eyes  ^^TJ""'^^^"  'iV^'  ^^«  "^^>  "ebbing  her 
ho^-^  .t!^'  ?  "member,  at  the  North  Pole  again !  You 
old  Knfr'"^  «>«»Po«nds,  I  told  you  not  to  wake  poor 
^Ifto^^r  ^- ^"^^ --thing  to  tell  her  aJ::* 

A^:ltd^r^  ^'  '^"  *^  *^"  ^^^'''  ^^-^  -^ 
Froken  Knudsgaard  glanced  furtively  at  father  and 
son,  and  saw  that  they  were  standing  am-in-am  SJe 
was  too  .nse  an  old  bi,d  to  ask  what  had  passedTetwe«a 
ttem  and  what  they  had  said  to  each  olT^!^ 
she  knew  that  icebergs  would  use  only  a  few  w^s  of 
«planation,  and  then  drift  into  intimacy  aga^  She 
»w  at  a  glance  that  her  Clifford  looked  Smf^,  Ld 

his  own  boyish  heart  too.  That  was  aU  tiiat  mattered. 
A  tender  expression  came  over  her  face 

!,«!?? ^  ""!  ""^/J^  °'''' "  *«  ^'^'  homing  out  her 
hand  to  each.  'Tou  know  Knutty^s  knees  have  beoomi 
-ry  rheumatic,    ^d  CUfford,lSaere,  we  i^^yt^ 

T^L^Z"^"^'^  ^  ^^'  "^^  ^^»  without  delay 
on^^J  r^^'^^i^''  "^'y  ^*^«  ^«^  «» serious  falling 
out  over  a  fmigus.    Let  us  hope  that  they  will  become 

all  sorts  of  treasures  from  your  journey  to  Japai" 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

SO  «FALUN»  was  ehnt  tip,  and  Clifford  Thorton, 
Alan,  and  Knutty  came  up  to  London  to  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  at  the  Langham,  and  get 
the  tickets  for  the  journey  to  Japan.  When 
Knut^  was  satisfied  that  all  arrangements  were  goin« 
on  satasfactorily,  she  left  her  icebergs,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness  in  her  kind  old  heart.  She  had  been 
increasmgly  stem  about  the  necessity  for  this  change  of 
scoie  and  habit,  for  she  saw  that  Clifford's  unhappy 
state  of  mind  prevented  him  from  again  taking  up  his 

1"\  .i^'^^    ^^®  ^^'  ^*  ~™'  that  it  was  only 
natural  ttat  he  should  be  unhappy  in  the  circumstances 
and  oonsidermg  the  tragic  manner  of  Marianne's  death  • 
but  she  could  not  help  thinking  that,  in  addition  to  the 
sadness  and  lingering  regret  from  which  a  man  of  his 
sensitiTe  character  would  inevitably  be  suffering  at  such 
a  tune,  he  had  some  other  trouble  at  the  back  of  his 
bram.   He  had  told  her  nothing  about  his  dream,  but  he 
contmued  to  make  strange  references  to  psychic  phenom- 
«a,  such  as  dreams,  telepathy  in  dreams,  transmission  of 
thoughte,  subconscious  activities,  and  subjects  of  that 
deacnption,  subjects  which  Knutty  knew  to  be  entirely 
outside  his  natural  range  of  inquiry  and  thought.    In 
pimling  over  this,  she  said  to  herself  'Terhape  he 
Jreamed  he  wanted  her  to  be  dead,  and  when  it^me 
true,  was  horrified  with  himself.   Well,  it  is  aU  too  much 
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for  me.  Not  for  me  these  problem!  of  occult  thought 
Cwtiaiily  I  «n  of  the  earth,  earthy;  and  grateful  kuOl 
oon^enw  for  the  comfortable  poeMMion  of  a  mundane 
■pint  May  I  never  have  any  aipiration  beyond.  But 
•^  for  my  poor  Clifford  if  he  i.  going  to  .pia  hie  fre^ 
dom  won  after  Mxteen  years  of  unhappy  married  life.** 

But  although  Knutty  knew  a  great  deal  about  Clif- 
ford s  married  doubles,  she  had  not,  up  to  the  time  of 
Marianne  death,  realised  the  seriousness  of  the  havoc 
Which  sixteen  years  of  uncongenial  companionship  with 
Ms««nne  had  wrought  in  his  spirit  He  had  4t  his 
•ewet  hidden  away  from  the  world,  hidden  away  from 
Manamie  until  tte  lasi^  almost  hidden  away  froi  him- 
Mlf.  Knutty  oijy  knpw  that  he  had  married  the  wrong 
woman-mamed  a  coarse-fibred  person  who  could  neve^ 
•ppreaate  his  delicate  sensitiveness  of  brain  and  char- 

actor,  the  innate  chivalry  of  his  heart  and  the  great  poe- 
^bihties  of  his  inteUect,  which  needed,  howevH  J^ 

tocbng  ^  to  bnng  them  to  easy  and  mitural  devdop. 
m«mt  She  Baw,  as  the  years  went  by,  that  Clifford^ 
laboursin  his  own  branch  of  work  were  being  grievously 
hmdered,  and  she  had  heard  in  scientific  ^«  th^Jie 
was  not  considered  to  be  fulfilling  the  brilliant  promise 
of  early  manhood.    It  was  thought  to  be  a  pity  that  a 

S?u      .       ""  ""^  ""^^  *"^  «'  undoubted  gifts, 
^ould  not  come  more  prominentiy  to  the  fore,  since 

like  himself  independent  of  paying  work  and  able  to 

hfr    4    L^'  *"  '^''^-  Something  was  wrong  witii    ' 
him.    Knutty  knew  that  that  something  was  MaiLme. 
Sometimes,  when  she  had  questioned  him,  on  his  visits 
to  her  at  Copenhagen,  he  had  said,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
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*Temperamental  strife,  Knntty.  Temperamental 
•trife,  nearly  everyone's  trouble.*' 

That  was  all  he  told  her.  But  when  she  learned  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  separate  from  Marianne, 
and  had  told  Alan  of  his  intention,  she  understood  that 
he,  so  gentle  and  chivalrous  by  nature,  must  have  been 
driven  to  desperation  to  even  think  of  taking  such  a  de- 
cisive step.  In  speaking  of  his  part  of  his  trouble,  his 
deep  regret  at  having  burdened  Alan  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  unhappiness,  he  merely  said  : 

**You  see,  Knutiy,  I  waited  nearly  fiften  years,  until  I 
thought  that  he  was  old  enough,  and  then  I  found  he 
was  too  young." 

'*But  you  had  some  happiness,  dear  one?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

**No,  Knutiy,  none,"  he  answered. 

"But  you  had  your  work,  kjaere,"  she  said.  *That  has 
been  a  haven,  surely?" 

**My  haven  was  always  invaded,"  he  said.  "There  was 
no  peace." 

"Ak,"  she  thought,  *«he  must  and  shaU  find  peace  for 
his  work  and  happiness  for  his  heari  He  was  meant  to 
be  cared  for  and  loved  by  some  dear  woman  with  a  suit- 
able aura.  And  where  is  she,  the  wretch?  Where  is  she? 
She  must  be  waiting  somewhere  in  space  for  him,  if  he 
could  only  see  her  and  capture  her  at  once.  Ak,  how 
ghd  I  should  be  I  Ak,  how  I  should  cry  aloud:  *I  see 
daylight  1'  Bah,  if  we  could  only  get  rid  of  this  absurd 
convention  called  time!  Moments  are  centuries  and 
centuries  are  moments,  according  to  circumstance;  and 
yet  we  go  on  adjusting  our  lives  and  emotions  to  the 
strike  of  the  parish  clock.    Parish  clocks  indeed!    I'd 
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A.  did  Dot  «nh.«  to  gi«  .tto^iTSl  £? 
pride  "°™*  °^  intellectiMl 

"S^^. -::r*-^- «»-«-'-»■ 

' ,  ^'*®  ^°»««'  I  hve,  the  more  dearlv  T  «m.  ♦!..* 

Z.  ^^TZ^t.SL*^'"'r"«« 

Uut  Und  of« Jrf.--         ^"  •««»i>oineriM„  and  dl 
""•iDnaoiooiirfortiiignoitteiuel  Do  dnrim.)   v 
Me  it  Tonr  hfl»f  »«-.    J -.i_ ,.  *^»"eftroneI   Yon 

compounds  indeed  I   I  exnect  ^ZL  k^JT  **'*^" 

of  BerzeliuB  CronL  t^  ^  ^ '^™®  "  ~™Po«nd 

r^mfM^?  .    *^®  °*^^  chemiBtiy  creatures     IV>«*f  t 
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P«t  .wv,  CUiford.   B«m«nber,«,me  people  only  bMin 

•U  wrti  of  .^lendid  wshieyemento  into  their  remaning 
nr    ^f?^ '«*  •bo^t  the  boy.    He  loJTyou 

teT.l^™^''"^-   ^d^«»'t^tooomebick 
to  Tdnn  imtil  I  giTe  yon  permiedon.'' 

She  had  raiMd  her  finger,  and  wa«  etiU  ihaking  it 

in  playful  warning,  when  the  boat  moved  off/mord 

^i  and  watdied  her  nntU  he  conld  eee  her  no  longer, 

andthen  took  hie  place  in  the  train  for  London. 

^J/  ^  ""^^  ^"**  "  ^®  "^^^  "^y  »>«*  friend  in  the 
rfwa^r   •" '^^  «°^  *°  ««*  o-^  ^thout  aU  your 

unhmdered  to  the  part,  which  Knutty  had^ed  him 
to  sweep  away.  He  conld  not  sweep  it  away.  It  was 
seven  months  now  since  Mariamie  had  died.  During 
tt*t  tune  he  had  not  known  one  single  day's  peaoe^ 

mmd.  It  was  mvam  that  he  had  reasoned  with  Wiwlf. 
Beason  had  had  no  hurting  influence  on  his  emotions. 
dLS!  "^1.   J«^e  «Poken  to  someone  about  Mariamie^s 

W^  '  l^f  ^'^^  *^*^  **  °«*  ^^^  ""^e  dear, 
hwded,  impartial  person  accurtomed  to  ponder  over  the 
Btamge  phenom^  of  the  dream-world  and  their  true 
Klahon  to  everyday  life,  over  the  myrterious  workings 
of  the  brau^  when,  under  the  influence  of  sleep,  it  losw 
tter^pcmsibiHty  of  normal  consciousness,!;  LS^ 
perhaps  have  shaken  off  some  of  the  burden  which  was 
■0  greatly  oppressing  him.  But  in  the  flwt  place,  he 
was  rested  by  nature;  and,  in  the  second,  he  shrank,  m 
•  scientific  man,  from  entering  that  debatable  land,  the 
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f**""'!''!!*  <rf  wUch  an  not  n»M.kl     I.      .. 

■V  to  iivoMr  *"""'"'««**  IJ"^  to 

»»«»%,  tnd  we  tlitt  I  h.™  ;«:»,5r.  ^  "*"' 
•niUiur  of  ill  fhltr  <\    ?,**"°*''*'^  WttodT 

^  th.  ssTrfi^t  ^f^sr*/  ."-*-  "^ 

"i»d  my  la.  and  a7c^^^    Mniamw  ha. 
>»1tli  rtiU  left  ™  „d  t^t^^*"  •'  •«•.  with 
*XTVf^^-^^y^^'^  Of  thi. 
I»d  died,  La  that  rtL^M  f  ^.*^'  ""i^ 

•ia-er.  N,,  ^^,^„::^;^^  ^  ~  Victor 
""been.  And  he  wafS^  7^^"°"' '"*<' "»« 
•™..«ef«l.  Then  dT^e  pirjd  h"?"^'^  »" 
~e  up  to  condenn.  hi«t  iStr^x^tir  1  f" 
«o*  hB  OTO  grieranoeB  and  rememlJ™^?  i  ''"" 
"«  With  gene..™  hand  torS^^^t'^l 
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«m«^*  •  ^W''^  d»y  h*  took  them  bwk  .Sa, 
«me«beru,g  only  the  hann  done  to  him  by  her  turb^ 

^,  the  «m.ele«  «enee  of  uncontroUed  temperTS^ 
i^e  jedouflr  with  which  hi.  work  ««med  to^p^ 
h«^  the  «»nif  ul  utterances  hurled  .gainst  the  thC 
mort  p^dou.  to  him,  the  carping  criticCon  tte  ^ 
he  admired  most  in  the  world.  ««iepeopi« 

i.o'^ i^, ^"^  **^*°  "*  ^"™«°~  «ffe«*  on  him,  althomh 
^ore  jjenee  He  capitulated  to  them.  They  took  tte 
Lt  Z  'P,:"*  ""*  **'  ^^"»-  ^d  Marianne  Z^  it 
^^'iTn^rr  •"'  '^  ''  -thle«ly.  Th^ 
J»^ed  m  her  lifetime  a«  though  ahe  had  hem  irritated 

nJT  *^  7*"^  ^"  ^^y*"  ^°*,  and  had  only  be^ 
propitiated  when  ahe  aaw  the  fabric  of  Wa  braii^ww^ 
rum  for  that  morning  at  leaat.  «>««»-Power  m 

It51!*"1!''"  *"  *"  *"  ^«  ^^^  back  in  the  carriaw 
H  «membe«d  that  Knutly  aaid  he  had  made  a^^ 
ftd  fight  with  bittemeaa.  It  waa  true  that  he  w^^ 
bitter;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  teke  no  pX  fo 
h imaelf  on  that  acore.    For  he  had  dia^reJinhlJ 

tT^  ?  T^^'^l'  *"^  ^'  °"*  <>'  self-preaervation,  he  hS 

S        ""L^  "*^^^  "'  ^"  ^««^  permanei^ay  for. 

^S^rf^'ri'r^-    ^«%  also  «idth^?e  had 
aaked  little  of  life;  but  looking  back  now,  he  knew  he 

t^themo^:'  "^L^*^^*  *'^«  -  the 'world   ,:4^ 
What  he  most  needed-peace.     Peace.    He  had  had  m 
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«m  ««ok  it  .t  the  de«ntti.l""  "  "*  *" 

rfi«l'  ^  ^^?"'  from  me  th.  iwnembnaoe  «rf  the  B«t 

"B-p«S?  ht^iS^  ^^i"  J'."'"'- 

prorr4-:s"th'::,ttt.^!;r.sr 

in  lu  which  should  (be  .hi*  f«  !!t!i        ^^  '°"» 
nqxMMbihty  come.  Dot  from  the  diem  ^^„t  ^ 

Ji«  ^t'^aSe^t.rurtt'^'™"^'  ^^ 

o»t  with  tins?.:  rzns-rr""^'  ""■  -»" 

JomethiDg  in  hi.  lonely  heart  whiepe^I:    «Tte,  i. 
«odowith.«h'olte»      '■    ^  "^l""  1»«  nothing 
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And  then  suddenly  the  put  was  swept  from  his  re- 

^^to^,  and  he  foimd  himself  thinking  of  Katharine 

**Where  have  I  seen  her  before  r  he  asked  himself.   «I 
knew  her  face.    I  knew  her  voice— -" 
The  train  stopped. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

GW^LEN  .rtved  h«„.  the  a.y  ^ 
Kathmne',  retam,  md  the  two  women,  «!- 
though  speaking  a  different  hmgniure  wen 
line  tl,™^f??^/  J"'"^  *"  ■«  »*  oU-er-  Keth.- 
^.  «d  w.th  her  generou,  heart  recogni^d  that  W 
SSf^t  .K "  ""^  "'  *°"  "»■»«»  "»".  to  be  wo" 
etZi'L*'*  T..*^  "^'  *°  *^=  -Hnctiorof 

hS^  w!!!^-  ="  ""■'"«'»''  ™  p«rf«». 

wu  ^Z5^r  ^ ^^^y  '^* ««"'  ""ker,  heVemfle 
WM  bewitehmg.  Her  eye,  were  the  leMt  .ttridiye  Mit 
of  her;  they  were  .  little  cold.  Her  flgiT™^ 
.toelf,,md,„,  wee  her  bearing.    ShedSf™tlSf 

the  l^one  hon.e,  L^ml^'t^XT^r^:' 

«m>etf  had  expressed  imeaeinees  about  hie  incrHi.ii., 
«^«»« ;  bnt  when  she  hint«l  at  her  own  ^^3 
M^,  he  merely  shrngged  his  shoulder.  «id  said : 

Oh,  everyone  1™  like  this,  Kath.  Time,  h.™ 
Jtered  since  you  were  here.  One  is  obMged  to  reen^" 
.^eJonewMitstobeinsociety."       «^  *"  "'^  "P 

aJT    'J""  i'"""'"  *'  '"'"'««.  "«11  I  can  sav  is 
d«»  t  make  .  fl.«„  and  have  to  retire  into  Tco™^ 
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suddenly  one  day,  with  the  excuse  that  you  have  become 
violently  in  love  with  rural  life.  Everyone  knows  what 
tuat  means,  and  it  only  makes  one  look  ridiculous." 

But  even  this  much  had  ruiHed  him,  and  Katharine 
said  no  more.    As  time  went  on,  and  the  first  flush  of 
pleasui^  at  her  return  had  faded,  she  saw  that  he  had 
changed,  and  the  atmosphere  around  him  had  changed 
too.    None  of  his  old  personal  friends  belonging  to  their 
old  happy  free  life  visited  his  home.    All  the  people  who 
were  m  touch  with  him  now  were  acquaintances  only, 
of  the  soKjaUed  "smart  type,"  most  of  them  overdressed 
under-dressed,  mindless  women  and  snobs  of  men,  at 
whom  Katharine  and  Eonald  would  not  have  looked  in 
former  days.    Katharine  thought: 

'1  suppose  these  women  are  what  is  caUed  'respect- 
able, though  they  don't  look  it.  And  they  are  not^ 
80  pleasant  and  interesting  as  that  bona  fide  demi- 
mondame  with  whom  I  travelled  across  America  for  four 
days.  She  had  a  heart;,  too,  and  these  people  seem  to  be 
without  such  an  old-fashioned  possession.  WeU,  I  sun- 
pose  I  am  out  of  date. 

0^  or  twice  she  inquired  after  their  old  friends 
mere  are  the  Grahams  ?  Where  is  Willy  Tonedale  ?" 
she  asked. 

«0h,  the  Grahams  have  gone  away,"  Bonald  answered 
mdifferently,  «and  Willy  comes  down  to  the  office  to  see 
me.  He  prefers  that  He  says  he  doesn't  like  the  peo- 
ple he  meets  here,  and  they  don't  like  him.  He  feehi 
out  of  it" 

Katharine  was  silent  again.  She  felt  as  Willy  Tone- 
dde,  out  of  it  And  not  only  was  she  out  of  harmony 
with  her  surroundings,  but  she  found  as  the  days  went 
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on,  that  Owendokn  wu  bM»««.{n»  •    i 

quite  hide  faan  GwiS™.  M  ^  ??'  '"*  "^^  "«* 
l»«lri.drtepn«W'^*^  ■»>•"«*» 

«4™"'^g:!lr;Jl'»^l  b,  „t™,  tried  to 
«i™w any  wamim, Tw?  .    .•     ^""n™.  without 

J2rEo':iX-2d™tjj^'xtX':; 

dinner-partieg.       *  ^*^  "*^*»*»<>^-<»^  for  wveral 

"Gwendolen/'  she  said  gently,  «I  am  «.{««  *    i 
yon,  dear.   Yon  must  not  S  4at  T?n.^^>  ^**^*' 
in  a  temper.    But  I  «.n«J*T^  7       *™ '"""^  *^«y 

J««.lw.^™,tei™J«J^'"*  «■»»«..    People 

i.™  been  ghid  whole-h^SX?  t    Z  "II'  "^  ^ 
irould  much  prefer  to  Ii«T^^. ""»'«''  ttem.    I 

pleeeure  in  life-  md  toT„     ^  ^'"*'''  "*  •"  ■»/ 
»W>  to .tay; bnt  u  Im, o^^'     •  "*"""  ««"«h  «« 
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feel  there  is  no  ill-will.  Put  on  your  things  and  come 
down  to  the  Langham  and  settie  me  in.  Eias  me,  and 
let  us  be  good  friends  now  and  always.  No,  no,  dear, 
dont  argue  ab.  -^t  it  I  have  not  come  back  from  my 
wanderings  to  make  your  home  unhappy." 

Gwendolen  was  ashamed  and  touched,  and  even  shed 
two  or  three  metallic  tears  on  the  scented  envelopes. 

«I  thought  I  had  been  hiding  my  jealousy  so  beauti- 
fully, Kath,"  she  said.  ^*         J 

"^y  dear  chUd,**  Katharine  answered,  «a  polar  bear 
ooUd  have  found  it  out    It  requires  no  exquisite  and 
damty  power  of  penetration.    Jealousy  is  felt,  tasted 
seen  at  once.    Did  you  reaUy  think  you  had  been  hiding 

Gwendolen  nodded,  and  Katharine  laughed  ever  so 
gently. 

**WeU,  dear,  at  least  you  tried,"  she  said.  "Come  now, 
put  on  your  prettiest  hat,  and  let  us  go  at  once." 

So  they  went  without  any  further  discussion,  Katha- 
nne's  mmd  being  completely  made  up  on  the  subject. 
And  when  Bonald  came  home  that  evening,  he  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  his  sister  had  fled. 

"Had  you  any  words  r  he  asked  anxiously. 

"No  no,"  Gwendolen  answered.  *«I  wish  we  had  had. 
I  should  not  be  feeling  such  a  wretch  then.  Kath  said 
she  could  not  stand  my  jealousy,  and  that  she  had  not 
come  home  from  her  wanderings  to  make  our  home 
unhappy.  She  was  lovely  about  it,  and  I  don't  wonder 
you  love  and  admire  her.  I  think  she  is  a  grand  creature 
bmlt  on  a  grand  scale,  Ronnie,  and  I  am  a  horrid  mean- 

spirited  thing,  and  I  hate  and  despise  myself » 

"No,  no,  darling,  not  that,"  he  said,  as  he  comforted 
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•nd  kissed  her.    ''ButitisM*?     t.  v 

The  clock  struck  six. 

"JesT"  «""'"'"<'««  >»•.  Owen."  he  «id  e.gerl,- 

"And  so  would  *!  «  she  sai*?     <«v 
»»uchIwishtoseehe7^i»    'You  can't  imagine  how 

.   ^®y  ^»<J  never  been  so  near  toirether  .«^ 
m  sympathy  as  when  thpv  «fo!!l,   f  ?     "*^  **  ™«ch 
Bonald  did  not  aSmnff  °*  *^  ^'^  Katharine, 

indeed  the«  IZ  T^J^  V^^^^^^,  Gwendolen,  and 

would  permit,^he  ^r^:,,:!;'"  *".  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
gave  heV  an  ^di  Cnt^  •  "^""^  ^*^  '^^^^^^^  ^^ich 
--  nearly  sev^  o^L  L"'^^^^^^      ^^««-    ^* 
rine'sdoor.    Kathart'd^'^ot  ^Ir^^Jf  ^^^^ 
her  chair  up  to  the  f5«.  o«^   ""^  near.    She  had  drawn 

I-neliness  Ld  ^4  p^^'j,^*^,  ^^  «^-^hts. 
though  she  had  kmS^l*  ^^  *^«»^'  «nd  al- 

-itor  would  xnv^el^er  :^thT'  vn  **"  "^"^  "^^ 
coming  was  even  wor«Pf?ou    J^,''^"  P'^^^nce,  his 
^      ¥        '^"^ '^^"^  «»an  she  had  imagined  it  would 
'*Why  did  I  return  P*  she  mM     <*t*  au 
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18  it  all  worth?  One  country  is  as  good  as  another  if 
there  is  no  love-niche  anywhere.  And  there  can  be  no 
loneliness  greater  than  that  found  in  old  conditions 
changed  to  new/' 

She  looked  lonely,  like  some  strong  tree  left  standing 
alone  on  the  mountain  side,  to  face  the  tempests  alone. 
She  was  tall,  and,  as  Gwendolen  had  said,  made  on  a 
grand  scale.   As  there  was  nothing  petty  in  her  attractive 
appearance,  so  also  there  was  nothing  petty  in  her  mind. 
Without  being  leamM  or  clever,  she  had  been  bom  with 
a  certain  temperamental  genius  which  could  not  be 
classified,  but  only  felt  and  seen.    It  was  this  which  drew 
people  to  her;  and  because  she  knew  that  they  were 
always  ready  to  like  her,  her  manner  had  that  simple 
ease  seen  often  in  unselfconscious  little  children.    Bit- 
terness and  harsh  judgments  were  foreign  to  her  nature; 
and  so  now,  although  she  felt  desolate,  she  was  free  from 
bitter  thoughts.    She  remembered  with  gratitude  all  the 
years  of  happy  comradeship  with  Ronnie:  thirty-six 
years:  his  whole  lifetime  and  nearly  hers;  for  she  was 
his  senior  by  one  year  only,  and  their  mother  had  always 
said  that  the  two  children  had  begun  their  friendship  at 
once. 

"No  person  on  earth  has  the  right  to  grumble," 
Katharine  said,  "if  he  or  she  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  thirty-six  years  of  close  companionship  with  some 
beloved  one.  And  it  was  a  splendid  time ;  something  to 
give  thanks  for,  all  the  rest  of  one's  life." 

"And  I  had  a  beautiful  home-coming,  alone  with  him, 
and  under  the  genial  old  conditions,"  she  said.  "I 
could  not  have  expected  that  happiness  to  continue. 
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what  di.  luid  l3S,^i  J  V^'u  *^  **•'  ■*•  ""w 

waited.    But  when  hTia  i««i,-j         ^  noining.    So  they 
Gwendolen  fa»d?^4  by  w1i7  "?.'"^^  '*  *^«»' 

her  «d  pinched  hT^tSf  Co,??*'' "T*"^" 
wanted  to  show  mJ^i^l^  ^  ^  i*^^  ^"y"  ^^^en  he 

"I  can't  luJr  ^^     «yn»Pa%  and  attention. 
BO  hlp^i'^'P  "^*  *  ^*««>''  *«  cried,  ^Wuse  I  am 

^^appy  r  they  said  inquiringly. 

^es,  happy «  she  repeated.  'Tjeeanup  ^».r.         j  x 

If..  I  «»ot  come  b«*  -  K.th«me  «id?^ 
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her  head.  "Some  other  time  perhaps.  But  not  now. 
No,  Bonald,  old  fellow,  not  now.  One  haa  to  go  forward 
you  know-Hmd  alone.**  ' 

**But  you  will  not  put  UB  out  of  your  life,  Eath  dear  " 
Bonald  said  sadly. 

She  had  risen  from  the  arm-chair  and  now  put  her 
arm  through  each  of  theirs  and  drew  them  to  her. 

'TTou  will  not  get  rid  of  me  so  easily  as  all  that,**  she 
answered  with  some  of  her  old  brightness.  «I  can  skip 
out  of  your  home,  but  not  out  of  your  lires.  No,  I  am 
yours  always,  and  always  ready  for  you.  And  now  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  dinner.  You  know,  my  dears, 
there  is  no  denying  that  great  emotions  produce  great 
hunger  I    I  am  starving.** 

So  they  dined  together  and  had  a  happy  erening;  and 
when  they  were  saying  good-night,  Gwendolen  whis- 
pered: 

**When  you  feel  you  can  come  to  us  again,  Kath,  you 

will  see  how  different  I  shall  be.** 
Bonald  stayed  behind  a  moment  to  say: 
*'Kath,  it  is  dreadful  to  leave  you  here  alone— I  feel 

^^*;;^y— ^<«*t  you  come  even  now  ?    Do,  dear  old 

But  Katharine  shook  her  head  and  sent  him  on  his 
way,  promising,  however,  to  come  down  to  the  organ- 
factory  in  a  day  or  two.  After  they  had  gone,  she 
lingered  for  a  few  moments  in  the  hall,  watching  some 
of  the  people  who  were  standing  together  talking  and 
laughmg.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  some  belongings. 
Th«pe  was  that  stem-looking  military  man  whose  harsh 
featares  relaxed  as  his  two  pretty  daughters  stepped  out 
of  the  hft  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 
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Then  thM,  w«  tluit  kudionie  moUim  ,i^^  «„ 
2~»g  ~n,  .«1,  ^.a  ,,  ^  fond  S  uTlT^ 

•'  hi.  wife,  whoTfaT  «•    .         f*^  "  the  «m 
»«o«™o.«  «d  Z  "  ""'^  with  taide,  p^ 

«»^.s::^'r:^te"-jstm::*."-'  -^ 

nttmg  neu  the  In  ..j  -u   7™""  •  PV-    He  wm 
««'t^,«SS!^^*\?r' "P  "«  duir  to  the 

inend  and  not  a  vnnn»  -*—  .       ^^  •  grown-np 

The  ho/.:{s?,sr:>i„^'^g^^ 

»na  retired  qBicklT  into  the  ft«^'    ™^ ."«»»«." 

-hy...  son«^L""r.;^tn:i:rh**'r 

speak  to  him.  ^^^  ^^  prompted  her  to 

fri^%f^n"""'^''"'^^"^^'"^«t'»i-inher 
'Tre8,«  he  said. 
And  he  added  with  a  Jerk: 
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"Then  is  a  picture  of  my  ichool  and  our  football 
team--here  it  ia— it  is  w  awfully  good  of  the  feUowa.*' 

"And  are  you  here  toor  Katharine  aaked,  looking  at 
his  face  and  then  trying  to  find  him  in  the  picture. 

"No,**  he  said,  «I*m  not  there.  I've  not  been  to  school 
this  term." 

"Been  ill  ?»'  said  Katharine,  "perhaps  measles,  mumps, 
smashed-in-head,  broken  knee,  or  nose— what  other  ail- 
ments do  boys  have?  I  used  to  be  so  well-up  in  them. 
My  brother  was  always  being  brought  home  in  frag- 
ments.** 

He  smiled  a  little  and  said : 

"No,  I've  not  been  ill,  but ** 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  having  glanced  at  her  once 
more,  seemed  to  gain  confidence.  He  was  evidently  very 
shy;  but  he  desired  to  explain  his  absence  from  that 
football  team. 

"You  see,**  he  said,  "mother  died.*' 

Katharine  made  no  answer,  but  nodded  sympatheti- 
cally, and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence  between  these 
two  new  acquaintances.    The  boy  himself  broke  it. 

"Father  and  I  are  going  to  travel  for  a  few  months/* 
he  said.    '*But  next  year  I  shall  be  in  the  team  again.** 

"And  where  are  you  going?**  she  asked. 

"We  are  going  to  Japan,**  he  said  half-heartedly.  It 
was  obvious  that  his  heart  was  not  in  the  travelling- 
scheme. 

"Ah,  that  is  where  I  have  just  come  from,**  Katharine 
said.  *Tou  are  a  lucky  young  man.  And  you  speak  of 
it  as  if  it  were  a  horrible  holiday  task.  You  ungrateful 
boyl** 

And  she  warmed  him  with  glowing  accounts  of  the 
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ionrmj  and  all  the  onMr  ihi.»      ^ 

"Of  oo»».  jrott  will/' d„,  ^  ^J?^*^  ^;; 
emy  ndnutt.''  """m*!.      Why, jonwill mjoj 

H*  looked  deeobTteo^  J!.  ^.^  *«^  '^J- 
«»»ember;  but  tUTwL  «  ./  i^^','^'  -he  did  not 
P*«W  to  her  ■ympethie^  "■««»«■,  which  ap. 

«Jlf«l7''  '^  come  bwk  feeling  «,  «,ry  «  d„,  .aa^ 

"d  fit  for  «iy  M,<^t  ^  f^  ^nLi'^f^* 

good  thing  to  go  ud  ma  ff  t-«  \ ,  *•""«■»  it  ia  « 

*«™»«<i  JOB  kWS    «"•»«'»•  wport  to  th. 

1*  <«w  md  more  iaelhirf  fc,^.™ '««>»'»«  mme  at 
1«  •»  Iw  own  k«rt.  ^ '•''•'™"  *Wri 

loohdromi     ^^^  "*  ""^  )™>»g  ftiend  both 
1^  to  ^°  *•  "^  -*  "W.rtl7.  «t  h.o.to. 
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•Twrfawr  Thwntoii,'' KtthtriM  idd,  with  t  itwl  of 
pmrara  tad  nirpriw. 

*lliii  Ftnuham/*  he  stid,  with  tn  eanr  mile  on  hii 
gnyefaoe. 

And  he  Mnk  into  the  tnn^bair  M  though  he  had  coir>'> 
into  a  hattt. 


ir  i 


li  f 


1 1 


OHAPTEB  VIII. 

m  her  emart  silk  petticoat     TuSX  """"^  •"P-^anco 

t>^i^t"t?;^',:2r  "td"^'  »"  ■»™  danced 

heart  ..d  Jl""th.?„^^°lS' ."  r-,-  ^•"-  ■»■<»« 
"Shame  on  ronK^IT^^  ^"''"" '"*'<' 'diofc- 

<«  -t  he^eJ'in'2  SS^  tC%  "»«?  >»' 
on  an  nnbecoming  dm.     yT',.  ,7     ^""'«  *°  P"' 

•     '^°>**  she  said  with  a  gmilp  «Ti.—  i. 
Katharine.    Yon  shall  n^^^^;:,^^-^^^^ 
your  most  becoming  one-th«Z!^i'    ^?^'*«"'^ear 
irfunent,  indeedl    Yn«^  u  ^^^^^^nred  one.    Pnn- 
,maeedl    Yon  don't  need  pnniahment.    Yon 
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need  oonsolatioii.  And  what  could  be  more  conaoling  on 
eartii  ttan  a  becoming  dre«,  nnlesB  it  were  a  becoming 
bat?    You  shall  have  both/* 

wilr'^^v  "^\«"»"«^  *°  h«"e«  in  the  gla«,  and 

JZt^'T^f^J^"^  '^'  ^^*  ^*»^  ^  *he  lift,  and 
found  Clifford  Thornton  and  Alan  in  the  hall.  By 
Bil^t  agreement  they  breakfasted  together,  and  then 
made  their  way  into  the  reading-room,  and  drew  up  to 
toe  ftre.  Kathanne  was  so  genial  and  companionable 
ttat  It  was  impossible  even  for  Knutty's  two  icebergs 
not  to  thaw  m  her  presence.  Free  of  spirit  always,  and 
fresh  from  her  recent  travels,  she  was  feeling  as  though 
Ae  h^  met  two  strange  people  unexpectedly  in  some 

;^  !?"*'  °'  ^^  '*'**  *^^  ^^•^  *h««fo'e  the  right 
to  grecj  them  and  treat  them  as  feUow-travellers.  She 
knew  that  they  would  pass  on,  of  course;  but  meantime 

and  she  had  the  right  to  enjoy  what  the  hour  brought. 

L  llT"^^  *  J^""  ^^  ^'  ^"^^^  «>™«^  happ^ed 
to  be  the  Langham.    It  might  have  been  Mount  Armt 
or  some  spot  in  Siberia  or  Central  China 

vJ^J^'lu^^''^^^  themselves,  they  were  feeling 
vaguely  that  ,t  was  delightful  to  be  wii  her.  Alan'! 
-hyneas  yidded  to  her  influence,  and  the  man's  grave 
waerve  miderwent  a  sUght  modification.  He  semed 
to  become  younger  too.  Once  or  twice  he  even  laughed 
Jt  «,mething  Katharine  said.    It  was  such  a  f^t 

S  k"*^»S''  "?  ^*^  ""^  *  "^  ^  i*'  «^t  anyone 

wLtht''^i"''V"u"""*'°'^*PP---    Thai 
IL  \    ^*^""«  thought  when  she  heard  it;  and 

molnt'J-^if''^**  ^"  '*^'  "^^  «^^  *h**  foi  the 
moment  his  stramed  expression  had  given  place  to  easier 
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adjustment,  somethixur  tnsnd   ^  i,--  u    _x      , 

think  ih»t  srsLr^jir  ^'  *^'  ***'  •pp^^^  *« 

;;Wh.t^wedotW.rmingr 
1  will  do  anything  y<«  botii  like/'  Katharine  «dd 

I  have  no  plans  in  th*  vA*i.f  - x  x  ^""*™*®  ■«»a. 

in  a  few  wedBi«^  ^''^  ^^'^P*  *°  «*>  *o  ^>««nark 

::D^k  r  the,  both  said,  interested  at  once. 
of  hi.  d«r  old  I^"'AS^\T!Zr  •««"  *»  -P-"* 
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Tou  wiU  not  need  an  introduction  to  her  good  graces 
If  you  are  bringing  offerings  to  her  nephew  and  niece, 
whom  she  adores.    StiU,  she  would  like  to  know  that 
you  have  seen  her  troublesomti  Englishman.    She  is  the 
kindest  fnend  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.    She  came 
to  take  charge  of  me  when  I  was  about  seven  years  of 
age.    A  lonely  little  beggar  I  was,  too;  in  a  great  house 
in  Surrey,  with  no  one  to  care  about  my  comings  and 
goingB.    My  mother  was  dead,  and  my  father,  a  mining 
enpneer,  was  always  travelling  about  to  all  parts  of  the 
gobe.    When  Knutty  arrived  on  the  scenes,  I  felt  that 
Heaven  had  opened  and  let  out  an  angel.*' 

"She  doem't  look  much  like  an  angel  now  !'*  said  Alan 
quaintly.    "She  weighs  about  seventeen  stone." 

**!  would  not  have  her  otherwise,  would  you  ?*  said  his 
father,  smiling. 

"No,  no,-  said  Akn  staunchly,  "she  is  ripping,  just  as 

%OK  IB* 

*^e  wanted  her  to  come  with  us  on  our  travda." 
Clifford  continued. 

"She  would  have  been  splendid,  father,  wouldn't  she?** 
Alan  said.    "Nothing  would  have  upset  Knutty     Whv 
I  believe  if  we  had  been  drowning  together,  she  would 
have  said:    'By  St.  Okf,  what  a  delightful  ocean  this 

AD  1 

They  all  laughed.  Knutty  at  that  moment  tossing  on 
the  sea,  would  have  been  gUd  to  hear  her  beloved  icebergs 
laugh,  and  glad  to  know  that  she  was  the  cause.  She 
would  have  rejoiced  also  to  know  that  someone,  and  that 
wmeone  a  sympathetic  woman,  was  being  kind  to  them. 
Perhaps  she  would  have  said ; 

"I  see  daylight  r 
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nen  Clifford  spoke  of  Denmark,  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  wonderful  Nor«,  which  Knutty^'Cw 
Jum  to  lore  and  nndentuid.  ^^^ 

"I  luid  the  lore  of  it  in  my  rein.,"  he  nid  ''f«.  _. 
fate  hrf  .  peerion  for  Norttem  »mwr«d  ^oT/ 
■ffld  thet  we,  why  he  cho«  ,  Northern  g™l«  C™!^ 
^thongh  of  c„,me  .he  knew  Engli,h^X^  Z*^' 
tatered  n.y  love  of  the  Korth?.^5  Z^^JUt 
the  Sagas.    And  it  was  die  who  tot  took  me  no  to  t^ 
«tren.e  North  of  Norway.    Mat  ia  wSL™  Tl^d 
go:  where  yon  «e  the  mountain,  ..  in  ,  ^l^a 
the  gl«!,e«  reflected  in  the  fiord,,  M,d  flT^iTte 
^»«  of  the  Ay  ohaatened  «,d  tenlpered  J^tTC 

Jc^^.t^anewkind„fUTJ;,L«^"o1^ 

Tlj^ten'a'L'!"  "^^  "*^"^  '»  «'"  Cli*.rf 
"No,'*  she  answered.    '*Not  yet.** 
men  the  long  journey  did  not  help  r  he  said 
Oh,  yes,  it  helped,"  Katharine  answered     '<M^ 

fully  one  passes  on.«  «»™weiea.      Merci- 

^es,"  he  said  and  he  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

Well     she  8«d,  rising  from  her  chair,  «if  we  •». 

going  out,  we  should  not  delay  much  Wr     «^ 

shal  we  go?"  she  said  turning  to  Alan.    ^      ^^^'^ 

Alan  chose  the  Hippodrome,  and  the  three  started  off 
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togeOier  in  that  direction.  Enntty  would  have  been 
•omewhat  Burpriaed  to  see  her  two  icebergs.  They  did 
not  talk  much,  it  is  true,  for  Katharine  did  all  the 
talking;  but  they  laughed  now  and  then,  and  made  an 
occasional  remark  which  was  not  at  all  Arctic.  They 
had  a  splendid  day  together :  a  mixture  of  Hippodromes, 
ices,  lunches,  animated  pictures.  Natural  History  Mu- 
seums, and  camera  shops ;  and  in  the  evening  they  dined 
together,  and  chatted,  like  old  cronies,  over  the  day's 
doings. 

They  knew  that  they  owed  the  day's  pleasure  to 
Katharine's  companionship;  and  when  Alan  said  good- 
night, he  blushed  and  added  with  a  jerk : 

'Thank  you." 

And  Clifford  said : 

*Tres,  indeed,  thank  you  for  to-day— tak  for  idag,  as 
the  Danes  say.** 

"Ah,  I  must  learn  that  if  I  am  going  to  Denmark,** 
]^tharine  said,  and  she  repeated  it  several  times  until 
Alan  pronounced  her  to  be  perfect. 

«Tak  for  idafc  tak  f«r  idag  I"  she  said  triumphantly. 
It  w  I  «^  have  to  thank  you  for  to-day.** 
She  thought  of  them  as  she  went  to  sleep.  They 
semed  to  her  two  pathetic  figures,  hapless  wanderers, 
not  «t  to  be  alone  in  the  world  by  themselves.  She 
vmhed  the  old  Dane  had  not  left  them.  She  dreamed 
of  them;  she  saw  in  her  dreams  the  boy's  young  face 
«d  the  man's  grave  face.  She  heard  the  man's  voice 
iWlmg  her  that  he  had  met  and  known  her  before,  and 
me  answered: 

**Ye8,  it  is  true.    We  have  met  somewhere,  you  and  I. 
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Somemeisage  has  passed  between  us  somewhere-Hwrne- 

When  she  woke  up,  she  remembered  her  dreams  and 
lay  thinking  a  long  time. 

''He  haunts  me,"  she  thought.    ''He  is  on  my  mind 
and  in  my  heart,  day  and  night.    I  suppose  I  ought  to 
tiy  and  ^t  nd  of  him.    I  suppose  it  would  be  the  right 
sort  of  British  matronly  thing  to  do,  considering  the 
circumstances.    And  yet  why  should  it  be  the  right 
thing  ?    It  does  not  harm  him  that  I  think  of  him  imd 
am  strongly  attracted  to  him.    Why  should  I  stamp 
down  my  emotions  and  impulses?   No.    I  shall  think  of 
him  as  much  as  I  like,  and  dream  of  him  as  much  as 
1  can.    I  know  he  is  a  man  with  a  broken  spirit-out  of 
reach,  out  of  region— but '*  "— ^utoi 

foi^"""'" "  **  '^^'  '"^  """*  "^^  "^y^^'  •"^  '«« 

She  went  forth  that  day  looking  the  picture  of  health 
and  attractive  grace.  She  wore  the  dove^loured  dress 
a  most  becoming  hat,  and  a  cloak  which  added  to  her 
natural  charm  of  bearing.  But  it  was  her  whole  per- 
somilijy  more  than  her  looks  which  stamped  her  Ta 
special  brand  of  beautiful  womanhood ;  whilst  her  ador- 
able  manner,  the  mitural  outcome  of  a  big  heart  and 
generous  spirit,  gave  her  a  radiance  which  was  felt  and 

tT-lnn  7?°"*u  f ^'""*''  *"  ^«"*>  ^Vle  even  of 
the  dullest  typ^,  had  a  distinct  feeling  of  being  pleased 

cI^T^'tt^^  *"'^'"*  **  *^«  °'«»^  '«A,  near 
Cambridge  Heath,  was  the  signal  for  all  the  employ^ 

on  the  premises  to  be  more  or  less  agreeably  excited 

a^rding  to  their  varying  powers  of  ^ti^t^  "S 

porter,  who  was  known  as  the  "dormouse,"  from  his 
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dwpy  topodtion,  became  electrified  into  activity  when 
*JiT^**»"*"*-    He  ran  and  gpread  the  newi. 
TiiM  Katharine  has  come,"  he  aaid  first  to  one  work- 
man and  then  another. 

She  soon  passed  in  and  out  amongrt  them  aU.  The 
snUgr  but  clever  artiste,  who  voiced  the  reeds,  the  sym- 
pathetic craftsman  who  was  doing  a  delicate  piece  of 
oirving  for  part  of  an  elaborate  organ-case,  the  me- 
panics,  the  packers,  the  clerks,  the  manager,  all  had 
tueir  eager  word  of  welcome  ready  for  her. 

«0^i!!S*°  T^?\^^  Katharine,"  they  said. 
Oi«an4»mlding  hawi't  been  organ-building  without 

Bonald  was  with  a  dient  at  the  time,  but  he  toe 
bewme  excited  when  he  heard  that  Katharine  had  come : 
and  the  chent  was  ingeniously  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"How  many  times  you  have  come  and  upset  us  all," 
he  said,  when  they  were  alone  together  in  his  sanctum. 
No  one  will  do  any  more  useful  work  to-day,  and  I  am 
sure  I  dMi't  wonder.  And  how  joUy  to  see  you  here  as  in 
toe  old  days!  And  how  splendid  you  look  tool  Why. 
Katii,  I  do  believe  you  have  a  flirtation  on  I  You  have 
that  well-known  air  of  buoyancy  which  always  has  meant 
a  new  flirtation.    I  should  recognise  it  anywhere." 

V    ,?  .""fr  '*'®  ^"«^*^'  "^  ^*^«  °o  flirtation  on.    I 
^^Id  teU  you  at  once,  if  only  from  sheer  force  of 

*i.-T*"''*  ^  "*^^'  "^  ^'^^  ^"^  *o™  the  whole  time 
thmking  what  a  brute  I  was  to  leave  you  in  that  way 
^d  let  you  stay  at  the  Langham.  I  can't  get  over  it 
J^th.    Gwendolen  is  so  ashamed,  and  so  am  V 
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"Don't  fret  about  it  "she  said  gently.  "Thebittem«M 
has  paawd,  if,  indeed,  it  erer  ezitted,  Bonnie.  Gwen- 
dolen never  meant  to  be  unkind.  Mort  people  would 
have  stayed  on  and  pretended  not  to  feel  the  strain;  bnt 
I  couldn't  have  done  that  I  would  rather  never  see 
you  again  than  Hve  on  strained  terms  with  you  now 
that  you  are  married.  That  would  be  a  pitiful  ending 
to  our  long  friendship,  wouldn't  it?  No,  no,  cheer  up. 
It  will  all  work  out  beautifully;  and  I  shaU  come  and 
see  you  more  often  than  you  wish.    I  promise  you 

**But  it  is  dreadful  for  you  to  be  alone,"  he  said. 

**I  have  not  been  alone,"  she  answerd,  and  she  told 
him  about  her  strange  meeting  with  Clifford  Thornton 
and  his  boy. 

Bonald  pretended  to  believe  that  she  knew  they  were 
there  all  the  time,  and  that  she  had  left  his  home  deUb- 
erately. 

'Don't  be  ridiculous,"  she  answered  gaily.  «Life  is 
only  a  series  of  chances,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

"And  here  have  I  been  racking  my  brains  to  think  how 
I  might  comfort  you,  Kath,"  said  Bonald. 

"Dear  old  fellow,"  she  replied.  "Lonely  people  have 
to  work  out  their  own  redemption." 

"Are  you  very  lonely?"  he  asked  regretfully.  It  al- 
ways pinched  his  heart  to  think  that  he  had  abandoned 
her. 

"No,  no,"  she  answered,  giving  him  a  sudden  hug, 

scarcely  at  all,  and  then  only  for  a  few  passing  moments. 

Nothing  that  matters.    And  now  tell  me  about  business 

For  if  you  want  the  benefit  of  my  advice  about  anything, 

now  is  your  chance.    I  feel  that  my  brains  are  in 
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■pkndid  ocmdition  this  moniing,  and  that  I  can  ieitle 
the  moat  momentona  questions  in  five  minutes.  I  al- 
ways was  quick,  wasn't  I  r* 

**There  are  one  op  two  matters  you  can  help  me  with, 
if  you  wiU  reaUy  give  your  attention,**  he  said. 

'HITell,  then,  I  must  remove  this  hat,**  Katharine  said 
taking  pins  recklessly  out  of  her  hair.  «No  person  could 
be  business-like  in  such  a  hat,  could  they?  Ah,  I  fed 
diflsrent  now,  absolutely  serious  and  commercial.  And 
here  go  my  gloves  and  rings.  Now,  Bonnie,  I  am  all 
brains  and  attention.** 

"And  you  won*t  flirt  if  I  ask  Barlow  in?"  Bonald 
Miid.    **We  shall  want  him  too.** 
"I  will  be  sphinx-like/*  she  answered,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

Bonald  laughed  and  sent  for  his  manager,  and  the 
three  together  settled  some  important  difficulties,  over 
which  Katharine  showed  herself  so  quick-witted  and 
sensible,  that  Mr.  Barlow  was  lost  in  admiration  and  re- 
marked it  was  a  pity  she  was  not  in  the  business. 

"I  have  always  maintained.  Miss  Katharine,  that  you 
ought  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business,**  he  said. 
**You  have  a  good  and  a  quick  judgment.** 

"Ah,  Mr.  Barlow,**  Katharine  answered  eagerly,  "you 
have  touched  the  right  chord.  I  ^ant  to  take  an  active 
part  from  now  onwards,  and  Bonald  says  I  could  be  of 
use.** 

"Yes,  but  the  trouble  is  that  you*d  soon  get  tired  of 
routine-work,**  Bonald  said.  *Tou  were  not  made  for  a 
dull  life." 

'•Why  could  I  not  be  a  traveller  for  the  firm?**  sug- 
gested Katharine.    "I  am  sure  I  could  manage  code- 
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■iMtici  bMotifiiUy;  and  that  wonldnH  bf  dvU  ndly 
thoughitioimdidiiUI  I  hate  eroy  oonfldADM  that  i 
could  make  aU  creedi  employ  our  tan  and  OUT  tan  only 
I  feel  myielf  quite  capable  of  tackling  Anhbiihopa  or 
Plymouth  Brethren;  Unitarian  miniiter^  or  Anabap. 
tilts.  All  aects  of  all  shadei  except  ChriitianSdentiiti 
I  draw  the  line  at  Christian  Sdentirta.  No  one  oonld 
tackle  them,  no  one  on  earth  or  in  Heaven  oi^-huiv. 
where!**  ^ 

The  manager  laughed. 

'1  believe  you  can  tackle  anyone.  Hiss  Katharine, 
even  Christian  Sdentisto,**  he  said,  "and  I  am  sure  we 
can  make  use  of  your  quick  judgment** 

When  he  had  gone,  she  said  to  Bonald: 

**Bonnie,  I  really  am  more  stable  than  you  think,  and 
I  beUeve  I  could  even  do  routine-work  now.  I  must 
have  something  to  do.  And  you  admit  I  have  a  quick 
bram.  It  goes  like  a  flash,  doesn't  it?  Not  like  Willy 
Tonedale*8,  for  instance.** 

And  at  that  moment  WiUy  Tonedale  was  announced. 
He  was  a  handsome  f eUow,  to  whom  the  gods  had  given 
a  beautiful  face,  a  splendid  form,  a  dear,  kind  heart,  and 
certainly  the  very  slowest  of  brains.  Everyone  loved 
him,  and  Katharine  herself  was  oco  of  his  best  friends. 
He  was  too  lazy  to  have  worked  seriouriy  at  a  profession  • 
but  he  had  had  a  vague  training  as  an  artist,  and  had 
dawdled  through  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  It  was 
hi8  custom  to  propose  to  Katharine  every  time  he  met 
her,  and  he  at  once  said : 

"Ah,  Katharine,  there  you  are,  home  at  last  I  Do  be 
mine,  my  dear.    Do.    There's  a  brick.** 

**We  were  just  talking  of  you,**  she  said. 
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"Tklkiag  of  my  dow  bnin,  ••  ntnal,  I  rappoM,"  he 
Mid,  dipping  into  Bonald'i  diair,  hii  handsome  fMO 
•glow  witii  the  pleunre  of  seeing  her. 

'^t  was  just  mentioned,"  Katharine  said  langhins: 
and  Bonald  said: 

"Kath  wants  to  come  into  the  business;  and  she  was 
remarking  that  she  had  a  qoick  brain,  not  like ^ 

"Not  like  mine,  of  course,**  put  in  Willy.  "I  know. 
But  what  on  earth  does  she  want  to  come  into  the  busi- 
ness for?  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  absurd.  Why 
don*t  you  tell  her  to  marry  me  instead,  Bonald  ?** 

*Tou  are  not  the  right  man,  Willy,**  Katharine  said 
brightly.  **You  are  an  awful  dear;  but  you  never  were 
the  right  fellow,  and  never  will  be.** 

*^ell,  don*t  settle  down  to  work,**  he  said.  ''Work! 
Who  wants  to  work  at  anything  regiiarly  ?  Never  heard 
^.aeh  an  absurd  idea.  Good  Heavens!  If  it*s  money  you 
want,  take  all  I*ve  got-every  blessed  shilling— and  re- 
main yourself— Katharine  the  splendid.  Business 
routine  for  you  I  It*s  ridiculous  to  think  of .  Why,  the 
world  wouldn*t  go  on  properly  unless  you  were  a  leisured 
penon.  Some  nice  people  have  got  to  be  leisured. 
That*s  why  I  take  things  easily.  Too  many  busy  people 
make  life  a  nuisance.  Even  I*ve  sense  enough  to  know 
thai** 

"I  am  quite  determined  to  take  up  business,  Willy/* 
said  Katharine,  "and  the  world  will  have  to  do  without 
me.  Bonald  says  I  could  be  of  use.  And  Mr.  Barlow 
says  so  too.  Now  just  imagine  for  one  moment  how 
beautifully  I  might  manage  bishops,  archbishops, 
curates,  even  Popes.    Can*t  you  picture  to  yourself  the 
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Pope  ordering  a  new  organ  with  all  the  newest  improve, 
ments  of  which  only  our  firm  is  capable  1" 

And  she  went  through  an  imaginary  interview  with 
tiie  Pope,  which  called  forth  peals  of  laughter  from  her 
little  audience  of  two.  Seriousness  had  scarcely  been 
re-established,  when  the  card  of  a  real  clergyman  was 
brought  in,  and  Ronald  said  laughingly: 

"Here,  Kath,  here's  your  chance,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Ambrose's." 

"No,  no,*'  she  answered.  *«I  can't  begin  with  anyone 
inferior  to  a  Pope  or  an  Archbishop.  Come  along, 
Willy,  I  supp^  you  are  going  to  your  home  to  lunch. 
You  know  I  am  spendmg  the  afternoon  there.  Make 
haste,  Willy !   Ronald  is  longing  for  us  to  be  oflf." 

"My  dear  Kath,"  Willy  Tonedale  said  quaintly,  "it 
isn't  I  that  am  putting  all  those  mysterious  pins  into 
my  head.  Can't  understand  how  they  don't  hurt  the 
head,  going  right  through  Hke  that.  They  would  hurt 
my  head.    But  then  it's  true- 


» 


'TTes,  it's  true,"  said  Katharine.  "You  needn't  finish 
your  remark.  I  know  I  Good-bye,  Ronnie.  Love  to 
Gwendolen,  and  I'm  coming  to  dinner  to-morrow.  If 
it  had  only  been  an  Archbishop,  I  would  have  begun  at 
once !" 

The  Dean  passed  into  Ronald's  sanctum  as  Willy 
Tonedale  and  Katharine  passed  out.  The  dignitary  of 
the  church  glanced  at  her,  and  a  fleeting  expression  of 
pleased  surprise  lit  up  his  clerical  countenance.  He  had 
come  about  some  experiment  which  he  wished  tried  on 
the  organ  of  St.  Ambrose's ;  but  he  found  himself  unable 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  business  until  he  had 
asked  who  that  delightf  ul-lookmg  lady  might  be.  Ronald 
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smiled  invisibly  as  he  replied  that  it  was  his  sister— the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  replied  the  Dean  as  he  stroked 
his  chin.  His  eyes  wandered  restlessly  towards  the  door. 
Wicked  old  Dean.    He  was  thinking : 

"Surely  I  have  heard  that  it  is  always  safer  to  ask  for 
the  senior  partner/' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'ELL,  WiUy,"  said  Katharine,  as  he  and 
she  made  their  way  towards  the  Tone- 
dales'   house   in   South   Kensington, 
,        ,  ^hat  have  you  been  doing  whilst  I 

have  betn  away?  Have  you  finished  the ^1^^ 
Sl'^J  M*''  '^^^^"^  "^^«"«  between  Ve^^ 
t!fv  ww^  ^^:^'  ^'^^^  °*  Scots?    I  should  like 

W  r  *  f  r  ^''  ^'^"^  ^*>  *°'  «^«^  I  shouldn't 
have  to  sit  for  It  any  more!   Let  me  see,  how  many  years 

18  it  ten  or  fifteen  years ?"  f  ^^ 

"Don't  make  fun  of  me,"  Willy  said.    'Tou  know 

perfectly  well  that  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  who  wm 

work  for,  Kath,  I  might  have  overcome  my  natural  in- 

It'h^^'w  ^t'>-W,  the  masterpiece  iiL't  done  yS. 
It  has  been  waiting  for  your  return.  You  must  still  sit 
lor  It  I  have  missed  you  fearfully.  Everybodv  has 
missed  you.  Even  that  duflfer  Ronald,  infatuated  as  h^ 
18  with  that  idiot  Gwendolen,  even  he  has  had  tTe  Z^ 
tomi^you.  By  Jove,  though,  he  is  altered  I  Not  the 
same  fellow  at  aU.  I  never  go  to  his  home.  Don't  care 
to  meet  those  pretentious  asses  of  people  whom  Gwe^ 
dolen  thinks  such  fine  style.  I  don'tL  how  you  are 
going  to  get  on  with  tiiem,  Kath.  They'll  hate  you,  Z 
you'll  hate  them.    If  s  their  pretentiouaiess  I  caJ't  ^1- 
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low.  It  makes  me  positively  sick.  No,  rhen  I  want  to 
see  Bonnie  nowadays,  I  go  down  to  the  organ-factoiy. 
That  is  good  enough  for  me.    No  one  is  artificial  there.** 

"Yes,  Bonnie  has  altered,'*  Katharine  said.  "But, 
still,  if  he  is  happy,  Willy,  that  is  the  main  thing.  And 
I  think  he  is  happy;  although  I  am  sure  that  he  knows 
he  is  spending  too  much  money.  The  truth  is,  Gwen- 
dolen has  always  been  accustomed  to  these  weird  people, 
and  likes  to  entertain  them.  Bonnie  has  nothing  in 
common  with  them,  but  he  worships  Gwendolen,  and 
loves  to  please  her,  and  so  he  has  persuaded  himself  that 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  keep  in  and  up  with  them. 
Perhaps  it  is,  from  one  point  of  view.  It  all  depends  on 
what  one  wants  in  life.  I  assure  you  I  was  glad  enough 
io  escape  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
Langham  until  I  could  find  a  flat  for  myself.  Gwen- 
dolen was  jealous  of  me,  too.    I  felt  that  at  once.** 

"At  the  Langham,  nonsense  !*'  said  Willy.  "Come  and 
live  with  us.  That's  the  proper  place  for  you  until  you 
have  decided  what  to  do.    Come,  Kath,  do !" 

Mrs.  Tonedale  and  Margaret,  Willy's  mother  and 
sister,  also  begged  Katharine  to  come  and  make  their 
home  her  own;  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
the  hotel,  and  said  in  excuse  that  she  was  still  feeling  a 
wanderer  to  whom  a  home  was  not  yet  necessary.  They 
did  not  coerce  her,  knowing  her  love  of  freedom,  and 
knowing  also  that  she  understood  there  was  always  a 
warm  welcome  awaiting  her.  For  they  loved  her  dearly, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  did  not  respond  to  Willy's 
adoration. 

Margaret  Tonedale  had  been  Katuarine's  earliest 
school-friend  in  the  years  that  had  gone.    They  had  both 
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learoing  md  much  lew  food       ""^  *»  «"  ™7  httle 

•>a«.b«o4„f  b«f  r^].,,^  *"  «P"'  J""  •■■'II 

giving  him,  B  .tharine />  ™*  «°  °°  ^°^ 

"Willy  is  a  dear,  and  I  don't  mind  when  or  hnw  i. 
proposes  to  me:  whether  vnih  -  '       °^^  **® 

got^Ae"''^^:!  ^-^  Jf"  ">"*  ""i-  yo..« 
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"The  machine's  there,  my  dear/*  he  said,  ''but  it  cer- 
tainly doesn't  work  quickly.  I'm  quite  wiUing  to  own 
that  It  doesn't  work  quickly.  It  never  could,  not  even 
for  love  of  you.  Quite  sure  you  couldn't  stand  a  slow 
machme?" 

X.  "^Hf  ^''^^"  ^^®  answered.   «It  would  send  me  fran-- 
tic,  Willy." 

"Awfully  hard  on  a  man  to  have  a  slow  machine  when 
only  a  quick  one  will  do  the  trick,"  he  said.  "Where's 
the  justice  of  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?   Tell  me  that." 

Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  about  justice,"  she  said. 
But  I  thmk  there  are  plenty  of  other  women  who  would 
not  go  frantic  over  the  slow  machine." 

"Exactly,"  he  said,  pulling  his  moustache.  "But  I 
want  the  woman  who  would  go  frantic  " 

"Do  be  sensible.  Will,"  she  said.  "Our  temperaments 
are  hopelessly  different." 

"Oh,  hang  temperament,"  he  said  recklessly.  "I  hate 
the  word." 

"Everything  turns  on  it,"  she  answered.  «I  see  that 
more  and  more." 

"Oh,  don't  you  begin  to  talk  about  temperaments," 
he  said.  "I  can't  stand  it  from  you,  Kath.  We  hear 
of  nothing  else  now,  since  cousin  Julia  came  to  live  in 
London.  But,  there  she  is,  confound  her!  And  now 
she  will  begin  on  her  eternal  subject:  a  dead  friend  who 
was  done  to  death  by  her  husband's  temperamental 
crue%.  And  mother  and  Margaret  wiU  listen  in  rapt 
delight.  And  if  anyone  fresh  is  here,  she  tells  the 
whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  if  the  woman  was  anything  like  cousin  Julia,  the 
husband  must  have  had  an  awful  time  of  it,  and,  if  he  is 
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a  i^ible  diap,  mugt  now  be  revelling  in  his  freedom  « 
.  *  well-dpessed  woman  with  a  hard  faep     aul 

big  towing-reoir^  ^"  •"*  »'  *■" 

««edmdiff««,tl3r.  She  wondered  .ftenrard.  why  Ae 
naaaared.  Itwaenotliiiurtoher  A*  Inurf  .i.  k-i-  i 
at^^moment  that  it  was'no«SS  toti!"*  ^^  "^"^ 
Wili?L,r"*T''''u^°™**''»-"^«ri««»e  Thornton « 

it  after  that «  ^ven  my  brain  would  retain 

Katharine  rose  from  the  sofa. 
"Let  US  join  the  others,  Willy/*  ghe  uiiil  •  »r*A  »i.-  *    u 

"n^'r  ^  **»*  to  heir  what  she  myi" 

^«,myde.reet^a»"eJS'  tdTChSt 
»<ieh  Md  cirenmrtM.ce..  ha.  made  me  feel  tenWd  1^ 

»w.7  fa»  ordinary  eame.  and  chance,  of  evS.^ 
A.  lor  her  hn*and,  he  de«r™.  aU  the  n^^iZ 
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which  remone  can  meaaure  out  to  him.    He  wrecked 
and  mined  my  poor  friend's  Ufe.    She  was  high-spirited 
and  full  of  noble  emotions.    She  had  a  fine  natural  dis- 
position which  he  never  even  tried  to  understand.    He 
never  spared  a  thought  to  her.    His  thoughts  were  for 
himself,  his  work,  and  his  son.    I  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  loved  his  boy.    But  he  never  gave  a 
thought  to  his  wife.    She  had  sacrificed  everything  to 
his  temperament;  she  sacrificed  herself,  her  friends,  her 
social  obligations,  her  personal  inclinations,  her  very 
love  for  her  boy.    No  woman  could  have  given  more. 
She  was  alone  in  the  world.    Her  husband  had  put  her 
out  into  the  biting  cold  of  loneliness.** 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Willy  Tonedaie  drawled 
out: 

"But  you  did  say  once,  cousin  Julia,  that  she  had  a 
most  fearful  temper.  No  fellow  can  stand  that  sort  of 
thing  for  long.** 

Mrs.  Stanhope  glanced  at  him  sternly,  and  said : 
"Could  you  imagine  your  temper  improved  under  such 
conditions?  She  went  to  him  sweet-tempered  enough; 
and,  if  she  became  a  little  hasty  as  the  years  went  on,  it 
was  only  right  that  she  should  have  won  that  protection 
for  herself.  I  encouraged  her.  'Let  youndf  he  fdt 
Marianne'  I  used  to  say.**  ' 

"Poor  devU  of  a  man,**  whispered  Willy,  "if  Marianne 
were  anything  like  cousin  Julia.  By  Jove,  she  must 
have  made  herself  felt.** 

**It  was  temperamental  strife,**  continued  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope, "and  my  poor  darting  was  worsted.  She  was 
doomed  from  the  beginning.  She  had  no  chance  against 
that  man*s  cruel  neglect  and  selfishness.    You  had  only 
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tojook  at  him  to  know  that  he  had  no  emotiont  and  no 

'«ri»t  »  not  true/*  thought  Katharine;  but  the  »- 
mained  aUmt,  although  incieaaingly  rtirred  by  Mm. 
Stanhope'a  indaive  words.    *       ^ '  "^  ""* 

"And-  i«d  Mrs.  Stanhope,  '1  know  from  my  poor 
fnend  a  confidences,  how  greatly  she  suffered  from  his 
imtatj^g  unkindness.    He  killed  her  by  a  long  series 
of  tortures-temperamental  tortures-and  he  must  have 
given  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  on  that  last  erening. 
When,  by  his  own  confession  at  the  inquest,  they  had 
had  some  miperable  scene  together,  and  he,  no  doubt  to 
recover  from  Lis  own  outbreak  of  anger,  went  off  riding, 
teavrng  her  to  right  herself  as  weU  as  she  could.    He 
blew  that  she  had  a  delicate  heart,  and  that  she  was 
always  jeopardised  by  overexcitation.    All  this  he  knew 
well ;  and  yet  he  never  tried  to  make  her  life  happy  and 
calm     He  never  spared  her  anything.    It  was  so  like 
him  to  bring  about  a  last  access  of  unhappiness  for  her- 
and  then  leave  her  to  die  broken-hearted  alone.    I  shaU 
ahrays  say  tiiat  if  ever  a  man  killed  a  woman,  Clifford 
Thornton  killed  his  wife." 

There  was  sUence.    Mrs.  Stanhope's  words  cut  into 
eveiyonej  sensitiveness.    Everyone  was  suffering.    But 

"1%  rfu"^*^  ^  "  *'  "^^  ''^"^ «  newlyracoom- 
phshed  task  and  well-earned  triumph.  She  had  raised 
her  voioB  and  testified  once  more  against  her  dead 
znend's  husband. 

Then  Katharine  spoke : 

"Well,-  she  said,  «it  is  a  pitiful  story-,  but  nothing 
and  no  one  wiU  ever  make  me  believe  that  ProfessoJ 
Thornton  18  a  cruel  man.    He  may  have  made  mistakes 
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And  probablj  did  do  lo,  being  only  hmn."-  bnt  it  it 
unpoMible  to  beUeYe  anything  wone  of  him  U^  th«t.« 

TheyaUtuniedtoher.  Her  face  wm  fluAea.  There 
wai  a  gleam  in  her  eyeg,  and  a  curious  tenaencv.  in  her 
manner.  She  looked  aa  one  who  had  divined  some  ad- 
vancing  danger,  and  was  standing  ready  to  ward  off  the 
evil  ftom  someone  loved  and  defencJess  except  for  her. 

Do  you  know  Professor  Thomton,  KathP"  Willy  and 
Margaret  exclaimed.    'To-  never  told  us.« 

"I  have  met  him,"  she  answered.  «I  believe  he  is 
incapable  of  cruelty-physical,  mental,  or  temper- 
amental—quite incapable  of  it." 

8 tlln^^  ^"^^  ^"^  '°'  *^*^^*  y^^'"  ■'id  Mrs. 
Stanhope  m  her  steely  voice.    "And  you  r 

J7  ^Vl  ^?^  *^  '°'  *^"®  d*y»'"  "id  Katharine, 
undaunted  "But  with  what  you  call  'temperamental 
knowledge,'  Mrs.  Stanhope.  I  do  not  beUeve  he  ever 
said  one  unkmd  word  to  anyone." 

"He  is  lucky  to  inspire  such  faith  in  a  stranger,"  Mrs 
°^°P«  «°»"ked.  "He  is  lucky  to  have  such  a  staunch 

Kathimne  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment  and 
tben  said: 

"It  is  weU  for  him  that  he  has  even  a  stranger  to 
defend  him,  if  you  go  about  the  world  saying  that  ht 
murdered  his  wife." 

**You  are  scarcely  accurate.  Miss  Prensham,"  Mrs 
Stanhope  said,  flushing.    "I  did  not  use  that  word." 

I  am  as  accurate  as  the  ordinary  outside  world  would 
be  m  the  circumstances,"  said  Katharine. 

A  l'^\I^  "®  "^^*  ^^^"  d^^led  out  WiUy  Tone- 
<iale.     The  outside  world  taows  nothing  about  tempera- 
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m«W  iortm  .nd  temperMnenUl  murdepg,  and  aU  that 
jort  of  confounded  .nbtlen-..  Torture  i.  torture,  .nd 
murie,  „  murder  to  the  outoide  world  of  ordinary  den.e 
W^hkemy.elf-^d  other..  I  ought  to  «« that  man 
jndwam  hm  againrt  you,  couain  Julia-»pon  my  «,ul, 

^iO^roi^:::^  '^^^  ^°"^*  ^^  ^^-  -^» 

Emyone  had  rtood  up,  by  .ilent  conaent  dim>lymg 

^  or  f ^  visHora  now  looked  toward.  Katharine 

^^.T  !r^oJ"'  "^'  ''*''^^  "»«*  Mr..  Stanhope'. 
I«rbngtiiru.t    She  met  it  quite  .imply.    She«dd: 

not  n^  */.;f  ^  ""?  ^?-    '^'^^^^  ^  ^"«^y  h«  doe* 

^  i^ .  ^  T^'  ^°'  •*  **"*  *^"-  Stanhope  doe. 
not  .tab  in  the  dark,  doe.  .he  r 

iht^L^^^  *!  ^^  "^^  ^"^  "^^'^  "h*  thought  of 
the  yo^g  l^y,  and  a  wave  of  .ympathetic  anxiety  .wept 
om  her.    Supposing  that  thi.  woman  did  rtab  in  the 

ttlif^^^"'^  *^;*  '"*  °*  "^'^^  ^oy«l<7  to  her  dead 
friend,  memory,  .he  believed  it  to  be  a  wlemn  duty  to 

Mananne'.  «,n--what  then-what  then  ?    She  wa.  ob-  - 
^ouriy  .uch  a  bigot  that  she  wa.  capable  of  doing  any. 
thing  to  forward  the  cause  which  she  had  at  heart. 

he«^if^  "*^'  "''°'*"*  ^"'  ®**''^°p"  ""^  "*y^«  to 

"The  boy  shall  know-the  boy  shall  know-it  is  only 
Z^  ""Z.^'  Marianne's  memory  that  he  should  learn 
thetoie  history  of  his  mother's  unhappy  life  " 

The  two  women  glanced  at  each  other,  and  each  read 
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the  other's  thought  Then,  after  a  harty  leare-taking, 
Mrs.  Stanhope  hurried  away.  Katharine  had  an  unea^ 
feeling  that  she  ought  to  have  foUowed  her  to  her  very 
door,  and  thua  have  made  sure  that  Marianne'*  avenging 
colleague  wrought  no  harm  that  afternoon  to  the  boy 
and  his  father.  She  attempted  several  times  to  go,  but 
waa  prevented  by  her  friends,  who  wished  to  hear  some 
of  the  details  of  her  three  years*  travels. 

"I  believe  you  want  to  chase  cousin  Julia  and  give  her 
a  ducking  in  the  Serpentine/'  said  WUly  quietly.  "By 
Jove,  I  should  like  to  see  it  I" 

Katharine  laughed. 

''WiUy,"  she  said,  "you're  really  becoming  quite  eleo- 
tncally  intelligent.    What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?" 

"You  are,  my  dear,"  he  said.    "And  also  that  adorable 
female  relative  of  mine  always  rouses  my  indignation 
Shades  of  my  ancestors,  what  a  tongue !   How  she  would 
yam  to  the  boy  if  she  ever  got  hold  of  him  alone.'* 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I've  been  thinking,**  Katharine  said, 
turning  to  him  earnestly.    "It  would  be  too  cruel.** 

"But  why  should  you  mind,  my  dear  ?"  he  said.  "After 
all,  they  are  nothing  to  you-^just  strangers— that's  aU 
Can't  let  yourself  be  torn  in  pieces  for  strangers.   Better 
do  It  for  me  instead     My  word,  Kath,  but  you  did  speak 
up  for  him  well.** 

"Did  IP'  she  asked,  with  a  sudden  thrill  in  her  voice 

Willy  Tonedale  glanced  at  her  and  saw  a  light  on  her 
face  which  had  never  shone  for  him— never. 

And  the  cold  crept  into  his  faithful  heart 
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MBS  STANHOPE  went  on  W  way  home 
fiercejr  indignant  with  this  atranger  who 
had  dared  to  defend  Clifford  Thornton 

She  had  love^  Marianne  always  and  she  had  dialik^ 

STk^?^'  a^^^  ^"*  °'  ^^  nnderatanding-liS 
all  bigots     She  knew  nothing,  and  wished  to  k^w 

^t'^:^'''^':''''''^''^  Allsheknewf^: 
that  he  had  made  her  poor  Marianne  miserable,  and  had 
brought  about  her  death.  All  she  hoped  now  was  ttS 
he  might  be  miserable  himself,  for  eCZeZ  ^ 
memory  of  her  dear,  dead  friend,  she  determined  that 
her  hand  Aould  always  be  against  him.  It  wm  a 
simple  creed,  and,  therefore,  primitire  and  strong,  like 

^.r'  *^1^^«^«  »>«^.  delicate  nervous  o^ 
ganisms  and  the  surcharged  world  of  thought  and 
muigmabon.  When  she  spoke  about  temperlentrt 
was  as  though  a  bkcksmith  were  working  at  a  gold 
«mth^B  goblet:  as  though  a  rope-maker  weil  worL^  at 
a  sp^r>s  web  She  honestly  beHeved  that  Ma^e 
had  been  sacrificed  to  him.  She  could  not  realiT^t 
Manage  r.,  made  of  coarser  fibre  than  Clifford  Thorn- 

T^    *     ^r"  ''°*^^«  **»«''*  Marianne's  birth,  an- 
tecedents, and  environment.    She  was  quite  unequipp^ 
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with  delicate  understanding  of  human  nature  to  judge 
between  any  two  people — ^much  less  two  married  people 
—that  unfathomable  twin-mystery.  But  she  did  judge, 
and  she  condemned  him  without  any  reservations.  And 
she  thought  of  Marianne's  son,  and  resolved  in  her  own 
mind  that  he,  too,  should  judge  his  father  and  condemn 
him. 

''It  is  only  right,"  she  said  to  herself  repeatedly,  ''that 
the  boy  should  know,  and  should  carry  in  his  mind  a 
tender  memory  of  his  mother.  His  father  will  tell 
him  only  cruel  things  about  her.  She  shall  not  have 
that  injustice  done  to  her.'* 

She  did  not  take  into  account  the  tenderness  of  Alan's 
years;  she  had  no  instincts  of  mercy  and  piiy  for  his 
young  thoughts,  and  his  young  birthright  of  forgetful- 
ness.  She  did  not  stop  to  imagine  that  Marianne  herself 
would  have  wished  him  to  be  spared.  It  never  entered 
her  mind  that  Marianne  herself  would  have  said : 

**Let  the  boy  be — ^he  is  only  a  boy — let  him  be — ^what 
does  it  all  matter  now — and  he  is  so  young  still — ^let  him 
be." 

She  never  thought  of  that  She  filled  a  cup  of  poison 
ready  to  put  to  his  lips  at  the  first  opportunity:  the 
poison  of  disbelief  and  doubt. 

"I  must  find  some  means  of  seeing  him,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Marianne  shall  not  have  the  injustice  of  being 
misinterpreted. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  she  paused  before  going  into 
Hyde  Park. 

"Shall  I  walk  through  the  Park,  or  shall  I  go  straight 
to  St.  James's  Mansions?"  she  asked  herself.  "I  think 
I  will  go  straight  home.    I  am  tired." 
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»d  then  LZ  ^  iiT'.f' "?'  »'  "■«  M.. 

tetter  dready.    Tdttft^^     kT'    ^« '«tker  w«, 
l««d  bought  to^r  An?  iT  T    '"^'^ """  "«««'  tber 
•elf  yestertaTld—    '  '"'•  "'  '^  "J°J«J  l^- 
He  looked  «B  «,d  «,w  M«.  Staihope. 

He  lu>d  lUwaj,  disliked  her  ^'^  "^• 

"othe^f  ;l,r;^^,;%™-t^    I  ™  h,  ,o„ 
M  not  cold  this  evening «      "^^  ^®  «*  down  here?    It 

■^^^  '^e'^lt^ThLr  r  "f  'o «» »«-* 

^^i^*itTat.„Srr^  ^°"  ■"»«-''  «~™ 
fnl."  "*""""'  "tone,  simple  but  beaati- 

vo^^tl^ert'^lt  ""^  ■^^'  *  '*  - 
■^fo^  goi^g  .,;:  ,r '^*-  *«  "^  8ood-b,e  before 

««^i^i^ve'^i^;r«°"«-'ythe»?    A«,o, 
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"YWf*  he  said,  "for  a  few  months,  father  is  not 
weU." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  said  suddenly : 

"Alan,  you  will  never  forget  your  dear  mother,  will 
you?  She  died  in  such  a  sad,  sad  way — ^it  breaks  one's 
heart  to  think  of  it — doesnt's  it — all  alone — ^without  a 
kind  word — a  kind  look — ^nothing — no  one  near  her — no 
one  to  help  her — alone.** 

The  boy  bit  his  lips.  Something  pulled  at  his  heart- 
strings. 

'*You  must  always  think  lovingly  of  her,"  she  con- 
tinued, '^ou  must  always  think  the  very  best  of  her. 
She  was  a  grand,  noble  woman  who  had  not  been  under- 
stood. When  you  are  older,  you  will  see  it  all  clearly 
for  yourself — see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  not  with  any- 
one else's  eyes,  and  then  you  will  know  how  unhappy 
she  was,  and  how  sad  she  was  all — all  the  days  of  her 
married  life.  Poor  darling,  she  was  lonely  in  life  and 
lonely  in  death — ^you  must  never  forget  that — you  must 
be  loyal  to  her — ^you,  her  son.  You  were  good  to  her, 
you  loved  her,  you  would  have  loved  her  more  if — if  your 
father  had  allowed  you,  Alan.** 

The  boy*s  face  was  rigid. 

**Pather  never  stopped  me  from  loving  mother,**  he 
said,  half  to  himself. 

"Ah,**  she  said  bitterly,  "when  you  are  older  you  will 
understand  it  all  only  too  well.  And  meanwhile,  be 
loyal  to  her  memory — ^you,  her  son.** 

The  boy's  face  softened  again.  The  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  The  appeal  to  his  sonship  touched  him  deeply. 
He  said  nothing,  but  Mrs.  Stanhope  realised  that  his 
silence  was  charged  with  grief;  for  she  saw  the  tears 
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"  ^'  t'.ii^  nirjr  "■•  '"^-^  >"<^  ^ 

""m  for  W  death   at  ^^^  T  ™''-«««  «•  no 

-«ddenIy-«5  in  Cl  1*"  "*  ™* '"'  >»«  »» 
P»or  father  mi«t  tear  wAZ;.^  T'^"^'  ^  J-"" 
-««i.  With  C^^t^^V'i  ^^i^i-^ 
■"fortunate  incident  2  t^tt"*,""'  *""'  '"  ^ 
fflont-to  think-Z'  *"'*•''"  *W"  v«7  mo. 

>"•    Yonconldn'tinow*'     ^'""""  "»' «l"y.  witi 

-Sg^a^S: 'j'^^tTert''.*"'''  -^  --O 
And  again  he  faedlLlSf.        """"^  »  U-  «n. 

"But  this  I  do  hio»»  ,i„  ^.i-  J 
IPatloneM,  "that  you  Z,,  1^  T^,""^'  '^*  ««•* 
■"Other  who  loved  yol  wTtTh^^h  .  ^f"  J^  ™"^ 
yon  ever  knew.  But  1  Cr  it.  tff"""""^ 
fear,  and  «nbitiona  for^".  L^»"  "f  "ope.  and 
y««ned  for  the  time  .hr™."Ld^\*"' '«»  *• 
more,  and  nnderetand  k.^-,  ?   '°™  tor  more  and 

fm^  heart  anT^n^t'CrlC'/rr""- 
lo™her,ahe„oumaalway.,X;^-    «''«^«'»ot 
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looking  down  on  the  ground,  overpowered  with  many 

emotions. 
"Good-bye,  Alan/'  she  said.   "And  remember  you  hare 

a  friend  in  me.    Come  to  me  in  trouble,  and  I  will  not 

fail  you— for  your  dear  mother's  sake.,** 
She  left  him,  and  he  lingered  for  a  moment  scratching 

the  ground  with  his  stick.    Then  he  went  on  his  way  to 

theLangham.    He  was  not  whistling  now.    He  ran  up 

against  an  old  gentleman. 
**Look  out  where  you*re  going,  my  boy  !'*  the  old  man 

said  angrily.   "Dreaming,  I  suppose.   Boys  didn*t  dream 

in  my  time.    I*ve  no  patience  with  this  generation.** 

At  the  hotel  he  saw  Katharine,  who  was  standing  in 
the  hall  giving  some  instructions  to  the  porter.  She  had 
just  come  back  from  the  Tonedales,  whom  she  had  left 
as  soon  as  she  could.  She  had  been  thinking  of  him 
all  the  time,  of  him  and  his  father  and  that  metallic 
woman;  and  she  had  felt  that  she  could  not  rest  until 
she  was  back  again  at  the  Langham,  mounting  guard, 
as  it  were,  over  these  strangers  who  had  come  so  unex- 
pectedly into  her  life.  She  greeted  the  boy  and  spoke 
some  kindly  words,  which  brought  a  faint  smile  into  his 
face. 

But  he  sUpped  away  from  her,  and  locked  himself  up 
in  his  room. 
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W»it.    She  Jl,Z;^^.f*«  felled  to  «,de^ 
nothiM  to  1^!^,^'^  *°"^^  -ntertere;  they  were 

■«»  w»T  of  lookui  .7  ».?  V  ,  "•  "»  wnunoii. 
«»''  oJuveelS  A^  I^f .?""•  ^hey  h«l 
two  their  chana, Tit,    ™*"'"dl'«».    In«davor 

one-.  b«d«>  „d  ^     ^V^  »<"  *»k«  e«»y- 
"oinethmginftutelvZi^™    ,r  T  *»»«thii«  .lee, 

Jig^^Xt  atfeatt'^t,^^  "-  "-»  ™ 
of  deciding  whet  to  ely     Sb^  .,    ?  '*"°  ""  ^'^'^fy 

She  fefSleep  »d  dL„^'  tf /"  .'°'".*^'  ?"*>«■»• 
^j.  r     a  areamed,  and  when  she  awoke,  she 

"»«^-—  Ail,  It  has  gone  again.' 
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But  it  came  back  to  her  when  she  stood  with  Clifford 
Thornton  alone  in  the  reading-room.  She  made  no  pre- 
liminaries, she  offered  no  excuses;  she  behaved  exactly 
as  though  nothing  else  could  be  done  by  her  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  though  he  and  she  were  in  some  desolate 
region  alone  together,  and  she  saw  some  terrible  danger 
threatening  him  and  cried : 

**LookoutI   Beware!" 

"Professor  Thornton,"  she  said,  "yesterday  I  met  an 
enemy  of  yours.  It  sounds  melodramatic,  perhaps,  to 
speak  of  an  enemy.  Nevertheless,  that  was  what  she  ap- 
peared to  me.  You  probably  know  who  she  is— a  Mrs. 
Stanhope.  But  you  cannot  know  how  she  speaks  of  you. 
No  one  could  imagine  it,  unless  one  heard  it  for  one- 
self." 

His  drawn  face  seemed  to  become  thinner  as  she  spoke. 
"She  has  always  disliked  me,"  he  said,  in  a  painfully 
strained  voice. 

"It  is  not  merely  dislike,  it  is  malice,"  Katharine  said. 
**It  would  not  matter  so  much  if  you  were  by  yourself 
in  the  world.  But  there  is  the  boy  to  think  of.  Keep 
him  away  from  her.  She  might  poison  his  heart  against 
you.   It  would  be  cruel  for  him,  and  cruel  for  you." 

The  expression  of  intense  anxieiy  on  the  man's  face 
filled  Katharine's  sympathetic  heart  with  a  wonderful 
pity. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  as  if  the  words  were  torn  from  him. 
**That  is  the  bitterness  of  it;  he  might  turn  against  me 
simply  and  solely  because  he  could  not  understand- 
he—" 

He  broke  off  and  looked  at  Katharine  hopelessly.    He 
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appeared  to  be  appealing  to  her  for  help  in  his  dirtn... 

™  the  next  moment  his  pride  and  reserve  iroMfcnK-* 

was  the  act  of  a  true  friend." 

ti,n?JL^!u™*v*''*y-    ^^  Katharine,  alone  with  her 
^onghts,  threw  herself  into  the  armchai;  and  dllS  L" 


CHAPTEB  XII. 

CUPPOBD  THORNTON  paaaed  on  from  that 
moment  to  a  new  chapter  in  his  heart's  his- 
tory.    He  was  too  stem  with  himself  to  yield 
^*ho"t  a  struggle  to  even  any  secret  locked-np 
happmess;  and  so  he  tried  to  turn  from  the  thought 
of  Kathanne  Frensham  as  from  something  altogether 
out  of  his  horizon.   But,  against  his  wishes,  bright  hopes 
sprang  up  within  him.    Unbidden  and  harshly-rebuked 
possibilities  of  joy  pressed  themselves  importunately  on 
him.    A  fair  vision  of  a  fresh  life  rose  before  him.    He 
topelled  It  angrily,  and  returned  to  his  former  self,  with 
the  old  tyranny  of  Marianne  chafing  him,  and  the  added 
jmnety  concerning  his  young  son's  love  and  loyalty. 
Nevertteless,  he  had  passed  on.    He  was  of  course  too 
proud  to  ask  Katharine  what  accusation  Mrs.  Stanhope 
had  brought  against  him,  and  too  reserved  to  thank  her 
the  next  morning  for  her  words  of  warning.    He  did  not 
evm  tell  her  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  an 
^lier  boat  to  New  York,  and  thus  remove  Alan  from 
Mrs.  Stanhope's  influence.    His  secret  belief  that  he  was 
responsible  for  Marianne's  death  made  him  morbidly 
anaous  to  keep  Alan  away  from  anyone  who  might  come 
betweoi  them.    And  Katharine  Frensham's  allusion  to 
Mrs.  Stanhope's  attitude  towards  him  made  him  doubly 
apprehensive  of  her  powers  of  making  mischief.    He 
knew  that  she  had  unceasingly  stirred  up  strife  between 
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huMelf  and  Mariaime,  and  he  considered  her  capable  of 
at  least  making  the  attempt  to  cause  a  breach  between 
himself  and  his  son.  He  knew  that-she  disliked  him, 
and  that  she  believed  he  had  always  been  hard  and  nn- 
kmd  to  poor  Marianne.  Many  a  time  Marianne  herself 
had  said  to  him : 

"Julia  at  least  appreciates  and  understands  me;  she 
at  least  knows  of  my  unhappiness  and  your  unkind  in- 
difference.** 

What  would  she  say  to  Alan  if  by  chance  he  passed  her 

7u  xu  ^'  ^'  .^"^  '^'"■y"  ^"^^«d  ^^'>  »»e»  too,  had 
felt  that  she  was  an  enemy  to  his  father  and  himself- 

nevertheless  she  would  certainly  be  able  to  influence  him 
for  the  very  reason  tiiat  his  mother  had  died  in  circum' 
stances  of  great  sadness,  and  generous  young  hearts  re- 
member only  the  best  things  of  the  dead.  Marianne 
would  conquer  as  she  had  always  conquered,  and  the  boy's 
heart  would  turn  from  hi"  father. 

Clifford  was  greatly  troubled.    '1  must  have  my  boVs 
love,  I  must  have  his  loyalty,**  he  said.    «I  cannot  do 
without  it.    I  desire  with  all  my  heart  that  he  should 
think  lovmgly  of  his  mother;  but  he  must  not,  shall  not 
turn  from  me.    I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  that  he 
should  not  love  me.    He  shall  not  see  that  woman  if  I 
can  help  it.    She  shaU  not  have  the  chance  of  saying  one 
word  against  me.    His  dear  young  heart  shall  keep  its 
love  and  trust.    The  sadness  of  this  tragedy  in  our  Hves 
will  pass  from  him;  it  is  passing  from  him  even  now 
And  the  wound  which  I,  in  my  selfishness,  inflicted,  shall 
be  healed  with  a  love  which  father  never  gave  to  son  be- 
fore.  He  must  and  shall  believe  in  me.   If  I  have  missed 
other  things,  at  least  I  wiU  wrest  this  from  life.    She 
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may  ny  what  she  likes  to  the  whole  world,  but  not  to 

him;  he  would  not  understand.    If  he  were  older,  I 

would  take  my  chance  of  his  belief  or  disbelief.    But  the 

young  judge  and  are  hard.'' 

Then  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  he  remembered 
Katharine,  and  again  that  vision  rose  before  him.  He 
tried  to  turn  from  it,  but  in  vain. 

"She  believed  in  me,"  he  said.  ''Whatever  that  woman 
may  have  said  to  her,  she  believed  in  me.'* 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel  buoyed  up  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  found  Alan  moping  in  the  reading-room.  The 
boy  looked  miserable,  and  appeared  to  have  no  heart  for 
anything  that  was  suggested.  Clifford  remembered  that 
he  had  been  quiet  at  breakfast,  and  had  eaten  nothing. 
He  had  slipped  away,  evidently  wanting  to  be  alone.  His 
father  glanced  at  him  with  some  uneasiness. 
**Whafs  the  matter?"  he  asked  kindly. 

"Nothing,"  said  Alan  a  little  roughly,  and  he  turned 
away,  with  a  slight  flush  on  his  face. 

**Well,  we  shall  soon  be  off,"  Clifford  said.  "I  have 
changed  our  berths  for  a  week  earlier.  In  a  fortnight 
we  shall  be  in  New  York;  then  on  we  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  so  on  to  Japan.  Knutty  was  right  to  send  us 
away  from  'Falun.'  We  shall  both  feel  better  for  the 
change.  I  shall  get  rid  of  my  moods  and  become  quite  a 
jolly  companion  for  you.  We'll  have  such  splendid 
times.   Won't  we?" 

"Yes,"  said  Alan,  but  without  any  ring  in  his  voice. 

The  father  stood  looking  sad  and  puzzled. 

"I  am  just  going  out  to  buy  some  books,"  he  said. 
"Come,  too?" 

Alan  shook  his  head. 
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«No.  father,"  he  Mid.   '1  thought  I'd  like  to  wtd.» 
Cliflord  nodded  and  went  out 
-It  will  btM  right  between  w  wF^  we  m  off  on 
our  trtreV  he  thought.    "We  ought  to  hare  started 

It  will  be  better  for  him,  and  for  me.    And  yet *> 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  with  himself. 

sternl  "  **"*  ti>tt  I  took  a  journey/'  he  said 

He  bought  several  dry  treatises  on  scientifle  subjects. 

iu^,^  f "  'r*^*~*«"  '0'  Alan,  and  a  brochuie  on 
Alan  de  Wdsmgham.    He  was  greatly  pleased  with  this. 

"Alan  will  be  glad,"  he  said.  And  then  he  found  an 
•musmg  book  about  balloons,  also  for  Aian.  And  after 
this  he  saw  a  Baedeker  for  Norway  and  Denmark. 

1  Aould  like  Miss  Frensham  to  have  that  from  me." 
ne  said,  as  he  handled  it  dreamily. 

back  to  ,t,  hesitated  again,  and  finally  bought  it.   He  had 
a  gm%  smile  on  his  face  when  he  carried  it  off. 
After  all,  why  not  ?"  he  said  in  excuse  to  himself. 
Knutty  would  have  been  glad  to  know  that  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  go  even  thus  far.    Surely  again  she 
would  have  whispered :  "I  see  daylight !" 

*«  ^rr?/^*?*  Oxford^treet,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  look  at  the  fihop  windows.  He  was  thinking  all  the 
time  what  he  should  buy  for  Alan.  He  went  back  armed 
n.  ,^^^.«^;«°!«*««>  new  penknives,  flketch4>locks, 
some  fresh  kmd  of  printing-paper,  and  a  little  pocket^ 
microscope.  i^vacv- 

The  buying  of  that  guide-book  had  exhilarated  him  as. 
tonishmgly.    He  had  the  uplifting  joy,  that  afternoon. 
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of  beUering  in  hiniMlf ;  and  became  he  beUered  in  him- 
■•If,  he  WM  feeling  for  the  moment  that  all  things  wen 
poiBible  to  him :  to  keep  hi«  boy*i  love,  to  take  a  reaaon- 
•ble  Tiew  of  poor  Marianne's  death,  to  mend  hii  torn 
•pirit,  to  lift  his  head,  to  lift  his  heart,  and  being  free 
from  harassment,  to  use  to  better  advantage  the  gifts  of 
his  intellect,  and— to  pass  on.  He  knew  that  this  mood 
would  change,  but  whilst  it  was  on  him  he  was  grateful 
•nd  almost  jubilant 

"What  should  we  poor  mortals  do  unless  we  did  believe 
in  onmelves  sometimes  P*  he  said.  "It  is  our  moments  of 
•elf -confldenr  -^  which  carry  us  thi  jugh  our  years  of  self* 
doubting.'' 

He  came  in  like  a  schoolboy,  tremendously  pleased 
with  his  shoppings,  especially  with  that  guide-book.    He 
hurried  to  the  reading-room,  but  Alan  was  not  there; 
tnd  so  he  hastened  to  the  boy's  bedroom,  where  ho  found 
him  moping  as  before.    One  by  one  with  unconcealed 
eagerness  and  triumph  Clifford  displayed  his  treasures. 
Alan  did  not  seem  to  care.    He  scarcely  looked  at  them, 
and  even  the  pocket-microflcope  aroused  no  enthusiasm  in 
him.   Clifford  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  the  boy's  indiffer- 
ence and  ungraciousness;  but  he  ras  disappointed,  and 
longed  to  tell  Knutty.    In  the  evening  Alan  was  still  in 
the  same  mood,  and  Clifford  made  up  his  mind  to  speak 
to  him  in  the  morning.    They  were  both  so  reserved  that 
speech  was  not  easy  to  either  of  them,  when  it  had  to  do 
with  their  inmost  thoughts;  and  Clifford  knew  that  Alan 
was  suffering,  not  sulking.    He  let  the  boy  go  off  to  bed 
alone,  and  sat  in  the  reading-room  by  himself. 

All  the  old  sadness  came  as  a  wave  over  him,  and  swept 
everything  else  from  him.   There  was  a  rift  in  the  lute; 
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he  had  been  conscious  of  it  ever  since  Marianne's  death. 
Knu%  had  laughed  at  his  fears;  but  even  she  had  no- 
ticed the  boy's  strained  manner,  and  had  tried  to  ease 

tr  ^Ta^'  f  .^  ^^'"^  ^°'  "  ^^''  *^^««  ^'^  eo^'  bet- 
ter,  and  Alan  had  come  nearer  to  his  father  again,  back. 

indeed,  to  the  old  tender  comradeship  so  dear  to  both  of 
them  But  now  he  was  retreating  once  more.  Clifford 
knew  by  mstmct  that  Marianne  was  between  them:  Ma- 
nanne  m  all  her  imperiousness,  tenfold  more  imperious 
because  of  her  tragic  death. 

An  hour  or  so  went  by,  and  Clifford  stiU  lingered 
gven  over  to  sad  ^memories  and  anxious  fears.    IVo  or' 
three  people  came  in,  glanced  at  the  evening  papers,  and 

^T^^ri'  ^'J^^^o^^^^^P'  But  when  ^thlrine 
opened  the  door  he  knew.  In  spite  of  himself  he  came 
out  of  his  sad  reveries;  in  spite  of  himself  a  passionate 
gladness  seized  the  man's  heart.  He  forgot  Marianne, 
forgot  Mrs.  Stenhope.  He  forgot  Alan  He  forgoi 
everything.  *> 

He  threw  all  his  former  life,  with  its  failures  and  bur- 
dens, to  the  winds,  and  rushed  recklessly  on,  free,  for  the 
moment-gloriously  free-with  the  song  of  spring  and 
hope^resomiding  in  his  ears  and  urging  him  onwanb,  on- 

He  rose  at  once  and  went  to  meet  her 

.C^^  ^'  'i^'  r'^  ""^^  ^*"'*  ^  ^^  ^'^^  that  book 
about  Denmark.  I  want  to  tell  you  several  things  about 
my  old  Knutty's  country.  I  will  not  be  one  SoiZt 
gone. 

He  hurried  away,  leaving  her,  too,  with  the  song  of 
love  and  life  and  hope  echoing  around  her.  Her  loLu- 
ness  had  passed  from  her. 
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He  ran  up  the  stairs  to  his  bedroom,  found  the  book. 
Mid  was  just  ruiming  down  again,  when  he  paused  out- 
side his  boy's  room  which  was  opposite  to  his  own. 

"I  will  slip  in  and  see  if  he  is  asleep,'*  he  thought. 
**Then  my  mind  will  be  easier  about  him." 

He  opened  the  door  gently,  treading  as  softly  as  a  lov- 
ing mother  might  tread  who  has  come  in  the  stealth  of 
the  night  to  see  if  all  was  well  with  the  beloved  bairns; 
to  touch  each  one  on  the  dear  head,  as  in  blessing,  to 
smile  at  each  one  and  then  creep  out  again,  satisfied  and 
comforted.    Alan  was  sleeping,  but  restlessly.    The  bed- 
clothes were  thrown  off  him,  and  he  was  murauring 
something  in  his  dreams.     His  father  bent  over  him 
and  covered  him  up.    He  did  not  wake,  but  went  on, 
whispering  a  few  disconnected  words.    Clifford  bent  to 
listen  and  he  heard:  "Mother  ....  Mrs.  Standhope 
....**    Then  there  came  a  sort  of  sob.    The  man's 
heart  stood  still.   He  waited  with  bowed  head.    The  boy 
was  dreaming  of  his  mother.    Was  he  perhaps  remem- 
bering in  his  dream  how  he  used  to  come  and  say  to  his 
father:  "Mother  has  been  with  Mrs.  Stanhope  to-day." 
That  was  the  only  comment  on  Marianne  which  ever 
passed  between  father  and  sonj  it  was  their  code,  their 
signal  of  danger.   Was  it  that?   Or  what  was  it?   What 
was  troubling  him  ? 
Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  through  the  man's  mind : 
"Has  he  seen  that  woman  somewhere?" 
And  again  the  old  miserable  fear  took  possession  of 
him.    He  longed  to  kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  beg  his  little  son  to  tell  him  everything  that  was  in 
his  heart,  so  that  nothing  and  no  one  might  ever  come 
between  them.    He  knew  that  when  the  morrow  came. 
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he  huDMlf  would  be  too  proud  and  reeerved  to  Mk  uid 
h«  boy  too  proud  and  reserved  to  own  to  any  s^J^/ 

however  great.    He  had  been  like  that  hii^^  fb^^ 

-he  was  scarcely  any  different  now-he,T^^  rZ 

he  understood  so  well  this  terrible  stone  waToT^ 

which  ^e  prisoners  themselves  would  fain  pie^  T^ 

C~7  XT'"  *'^  '°^  "°^  andL'in.  lS£ 

^:^  rrr  "^^^'^^^  ^*  ^^^^^  ^  --  *<>  t^u  this 

He  did  not  waken  him  after  all ;  for  Alan's  restlessness 
CHfford  rf'^^r^  ^«  P--d  into  .Z^tl^^^ 
^fllit,  '"*  ''  *^'  '^^  "^^  Btood  waiting  at  tte 
^  doL      '^"^^^  d°«bt  «  to  whether  he  should 

"I  feel  greatly  troubled.  Miss  Frensham,"  he  said  in 
bshjaf^lucta^tway.    '^y  boy  has  been  ^i^^f^p" 

^blu?th.?r'  T  t'  ^  *^«  ^"  ^«  «l«i  ^bout^ 
about  ttiat  Mrs.  Stanhope.    I  hope  with  all  my  heart 

afto.  what  you  told  me  that  she  h«not  seen  W> 
^^Oh,no,no.   It  can  only  be  a  coincidence,"  Katharine 

7^^Tt  ^  ^y  '^®  "^^'^'^  emphatically. 
Ah,  he  said, « the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  do  not  beHeve 

Lm™     r-    '^^^"^  «  - -^'et  tiireadless  ^"^ 

ZZr^'^rr"^"^  *^"^^«^  *^«  ^hole  region  of 
tiiought  and  feeling  and  event." 

TTo!?"''  ^  T*  ^''^  «o«iething  else  to  say  to  you" 
Katharine  said,  still  undaunted.  ^  ', 
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And  she  looked  at  him,  and  for  the  very  life  of  her 
she  could  not  keep  back  the  words  which  came  with  a 
rush  to  her  lips: 

"Believe  in  yourself  more.  Professor  Thornton,  as  I 
do."  * 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

A^^^/-!^r  ^*y'  ^"^°'^  Thoraten  and  his 
^y  started  for  New  York,  and  Katharine  wa 
left  once  more  alone  in  heart  and  spirit.    She 
^*^  °° '<^«a  of  the  great  struMle  whieh  h«^ 

mth  the  part  tragedy  of  his  life  Mid  the  future  Doeri 

to  her,  there  seemed  to  be  no  sign  of  regret  i™,  t^ 
P.rtog  which  h.d  come  «  a  ni  o7^    Z 

™  co^l^""  *"  '"'•""'  "»  »P«'et,^rm..!t^ 
™  «,noe«led  a  passionate  longing  which  appalled  Mm 

ttatt-.T^"'.""''  ""^''-    She  could  not  l™w 

^^  s :r ^tZw^ronS t"-'- -"■ 

time,  he  h^  nearly  thro™  ;  ttl    J  io^  fT^ 
»eke  of  staying  longer  near  hei-in  her  pSf  H  *. 

B^sl^Tnl^r  ^il'a'^-T™  f^^"*^ 

for  ttat  moment  thq.  had  travelled  together.'  Bnfn^ 
the  bnef  ,„„mey  was  over.    She  lived  tt  all  over  ilT 

~  «S°?h  '"%? '^*  '"«'»«'•  «>«^^- 

tST  the  f«;-  /:;'',?"'  '"*'■'«'  »»'  the  sndden  re- 
toMto.  the  feelmg  of  fellowship,  the  feeling  of  aloofne^ 
her  championship  of  him  to  Mrs.  Stanhoje:  CZ^'. 
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pionship  of  him  to  him :  her  entire  belief  in  him  openly 
expressed  direct  to  him. 

"My  belief  in  him  waits  for  him  whether  he  wants  it 
or  not.  And  I  am  glad  that  he  knows  it/*  she  said  to 
herself  proudly. 

But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  knew  that  he  wanted  it. 
If  she  had  not  known  it,  she  might,  for  all  her  brave 
show  of  spirit,  have  regretted  her  impulsive  outcry. 

But  she  r:  -retted  noti  ing— nothing  except  that  he  had 
gone.  She  thought  of  the  men  who  had  wanted  to  marry 
her,  men  unburdened  with  sad  histories  and  memories, 
men  to  whom  life  had  been  joyous,  and  circumstance 
favourable.  She  had  pushed  them  all  aside  without  a 
single  pang.  But  this  stranger,  who  was  no  stranger, 
and  who  was  claimed  by  his  past,  Katharine  yearned  to 
detain.   But  he  had  gone. 

She  gathered  herself  together  to  pass  on.  She  looked 
about  for  a  flat,  and  found  what  she  wanted  across  West- 
minster Bridge,  in  Stangate.  There  she  established  her- 
self, and  began  to  see  some  of  her  old  friends,  and  take  a 
fresh  survey  of  London.  Katharine  was  intensely  pa- 
triotic, and  having  been  three  years  from  home  was  eager 
to  see  once  more  the  favourite  sights  and  places  to  which 
absence  had  lent  a  glamour  of  love  and  romance.  She 
spent  hours  in  her  own  surroimdings :  by  the  Embank- 
ment, in  the  Abbey,  round  about  the  Houses  of  Farlia- 
m^t.  She  sat  in  the  Abbey,  enjoying  the  dim  light  and 
hushed  silence  of  the  Past.  Lonely  thoughts  did  not 
come  to  her  there.  There,  the  personal  fades  from  one. 
One  is  caught  up  on  wings.  And  if  the  organ  should 
play,  the  throb  of  the  outside  life  is  stilled. 

She  haunted  Trafalgar  Square.     She  watched  the 
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C^^rts^rr'^:  She  went  down  to  the 
v.iiy  sat  in  St.  Paul's,  visited  the  Guildhall  W«, 
friends  laughed  lovingly  at  her  "'^^«^-     Her 

spent  hours  there,  linirermir  ii,  th.  m-       ,  ™*™"-   S™ 

caroni  of  my  Mtive  Utd  I  /  wiU  ^Z  ««     .1..    ^"^ 
able  M,-^  Sigaor.  Onm^-     «"  'Sk  «f  the  «ior- 

•"B^ir  •'*^  ■brother/"  «rid  Moneienr  Oemi. 
J-Mccs.    He  has  the  stifl  necks  now." 
■"bZ.Jiv'*^*.  -brother,'"  said   Herr  Edelhart 

to  W  tot?  ""*'"^  "'*  *»■  "^  "'  ttem,  and  loved 
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that  man  who  had  come  in  that  unexpected  way  into  her 
life— and  gone.  She  fretted,  and  there  was  no  one  in 
whom  she  could  have  confided.  Bonnie  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  his  own  aflfairs  and  his  passionate  adora- 
tion of  his  wife  to  have  any  real  mental  leisure  for  her. 
Katharine  saw  that  great  love,  even  as  great  sorrow, 
shuts  the  whole  world  out.  She  knew  herself  excluded 
from  his  inner  shrine,  whilst  his  outward  social  sur- 
roundings were  increasingly  uncongenial  to  her.  She 
was  troubled  about  him,  too.  He  looked  harassed,  and 
had  iMt  the  old  light-heartedness  of  three  years  ago. 
She  tried  in  her  own  kindly  way  to  probe  him;  but  in 
vain.  She  turned  away  sadly,  recognising  that  she  was 
no  longer  his  confidante,  and  he  was  no  longer  hers. 

She  was  happier  with  the  Tonedal  ';  and  to  them  she 
went  from  time  to  time  during  those  sad  weeks,  and 
continued  to  sit  to  Willy  for  that  eternal  portrait  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

"Thank  Heaven,  Kath,"  he  said  one  day,  "you  still 
have  some  leisure.  No  one  has  any  leisure  nowadays. 
Even  Margaret  has  got  dragged  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
into  what  my  delightful  cousin  Julia  calls  *a  strenuous 
life.'  Always  at  something,  always  doing  something  for 
some  one  who  doesn't  want  that  something  done;  always 
working  at  some  cause.  Great  Scott,  Kath !  I  don't  mind 
you  going  into  business  so  much,  but  if  you  take  up  a 
Cause  I  shall  commit  suicide!  Darling  cousin  Julia  is 
great  on  Causes,  you  know.  Good  Heavens!  What  a 
tongue  that  woman  has !  If  Causes  want  tongues,  then 
she  ought  to  get  permanent  employment  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. By  Jove,  though,  you  gave  it  to  her  that  dav. 
didn't  your  ^ 
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Katharme  had  arrived  in  a  rtate  of  great  depreiakm 
on  that  afternoon;  and  when  Waiy  began  speaking  of 
Mm.  Stanhope,  her  thoughts  turned  at  once  to  Cliiford 
Thornton,  and  her  face  became  fnU  of  grief.  WUly 
noticed  the  change  in  her  expression,  but  went  on  painl 
ing  silently.  When  he  looked  at  her  again,  he  saw^« 
in  her  eyes.  He  put  down  palette  and  brush  and  came 
to  her.    He  saw  at  once  that  something  was  wrong  with 

"hfr!  "'"*  '^^"«"  ''  ^"""^  "P'-^^P  "^ 
*my,  Kath,-  he  said,  «whafs  tiie  matter  with  you? 
Any  one  been  unkind  to  you?  By  Jove,  ITl  let  them 
faiow  If  they  have.  They  won't  do  it  a  second  time. 
You  should  have  heard  me  buUvragging  cousin  Julia.    I 

fr^^M     /'  ""^  "^'"^  ^°'  ^^«  «>  disagreeable  to 
you^tte  other  day.    What  is  wrong,  Kath  ?   Tell  me,  my 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  forlorn  way 

«I  am  mihappy,  Willy,"  she  said;  «thafs  what  is 
wrong. ' 

''WeU,  y^  might  at  least  tell  me  what  it  is,  my  dear," 
he  said.  *Trou  faiow  I  would  do  anything  to  help  yoi. 
Anything  on  earth."  *^  ^ 

;Trou  cannot  help  he,"  she  said  listlessly.  «It  is  some- 
thmg  I  have  to  fight  out  in  myself,  old  fellow." 

He  glanced  at  her,  and  then  said; 
^^*a  believe  we  have  known  each  other  twenty  years. 

She  nodded  assent. 

'*Then  I  think  the  least  you  can  do  for  me,  if  you  can't 
love  me,  is  to  let  me  be  your  best  friend,"  he  said  '<We 
all  know  that  Ronnie  is  so  taken  up  with  Gwendolen 
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thtt  he  hM  no  thought  for  anyone  elie  jvat  now.  Bnt  I 
—I  have  no  wife.  And  my  mind  is  at  leiraie,  and  my 
brain  too— euch  as  it  i»— and  always  at  your  service,  as 
you  know.'' 

**If  only  I  had  a  profession/*  Katharine  said.  "That 
has  been  my  mistake  all  along,  Willy.  Everyone  ought 
to  have  a  calling—no  matter  what  it  is ;  and  it  won't  fail 
them  in  momoits  of  poverty  and  trouble  and— and  deso- 
lation." 

"Ah,  you  are  feeling  desolate,"  he  said  sadly.  "I  knew 
you  would  when  you  came  back  and  realised  that  Bonnie 
was  married.    I  dreaded  it  for  you." 

"It  is  not  only  that,"  she  answered,  "though  I  have 
felt  that  bitterly.    But " 

"WeU?"  he  said,  turning  to  her. 

"I  should  like  to  teU  you,  Willy,"  she  replied  trem- 
blingly—**but  it  is  not  fair  on  you." 

'*I  know  what  it  is,"  he  said  quite  quietly,  but  with  a 
sudden  illumination  on  his  face.  **You  have  fallen  in 
love  with  that  stranger.  Professor  Thornton,  Kath." 

There  was  no  answer,  no  sign.  Katharine  sat  rigid 
and  qieechless. 

"It  would  be  fairer  to  tell  me,"  he  said,  "fairer  and 
kinder.   Believe  me." 

**Yes,  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  stranger,"  she  an- 
swered gently;  and  as  she  thought  of  him  afresh,  the 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

Willy  Tonedale  watched  her  a  moment. 

**Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "I  can't  pretend  to  be  glad; 
but  of  course  you  had  to  love  someone  sooner  or  later- 
even  I  knew  that." 

"I  wish  I  had  something  else  to  tell  you,  Willy,"  she 
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Mid  limply,  '^bomething  to  make  you  happr ;  Irat  I  ami 
help  mywlf,  can  ir 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  Mid,  in  a  low  yoioe.  «  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  lirteth/  And  you  haye  new  been  any- 
thtog  except  your  own  frank  splendid  mM  to  me." 

"It  came  oTer  me  the  moment  I  saw  him,"  Katharine 
Mid,halftoherwlf.  "I  knew  nothing  about  him,  but  I 
■eemed  to  have  come  suddenly  out  of  a  lonely  wildemew 
—such  a  lonely  wildemesfr-and  found  him.  Then  I 
hwd  part  of  his  history,  and  it  filled  me  with  great 
pity,  M  It  does  now.  And  then  we  met  again  in  the  hotel. 
It  was  so  strange  that  we  should  meet  there,  each  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  other.  And  yet  it  seemed  natural  to  be 
together;  it  seemed  almost  to  be  the  continuation,  not 
the  begmning  of  something.  And  then— thaf  s  all,  Willy 
He  has  gone  his  way.** 

He  will  never  forget  you,**  Willy  said  dreamily.    '*He 
could  not  if  he  wished.** 

"I  suppose  if  I  were  a  well-balanced  sort  of  person,** 
Katharine  went  on,  'Snth  the  regulation  mind  which  a 
regulation  woman  is  supposed  to  have,  I  ou^t  not  to 
have  allowed  myself  to  think  twice  of  him-him  so  re- 
cently bereaved  of  his  wife.  And,  having  allowed  it  I 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  receive  the  reproaches  of  all  the 
Bntish  matrons  in  the  world.  I  know  all  that,  and  yet  I 
have  not  been  able  to  help  myself,  Willy,  though  I*ve 
been  ashamed,  too.** 

^^  "There  was  no  reason  for  you  to  be  ashamed,'*  he  said. 
"She  had  died  and  gone  her  way  before  you  even  saw 
n*t  be  miserable  about  that,  Kath.    You  could 
ything  mean  or  horrible  if  you  tried  tiU  Dooms- 
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"How  you  believe  in  me,  WiUy,"  she  exclaimed. 
That  make*  me  ashamed.  Bnt  it  ia  a  neat  comfort, 
too." 

"Ah,"  he  laid  aadly,  "I  knew  that  yon  loved  him  when 
yon  apoke  up  for  him  to  oonsin  Jnlir  Tour  face  told 
me  that,  Kath.'' 

And  then  there  was  a  silence  between  them.  Willy 
had  lit  a  cigar,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  itudio, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  At  last  he  raised  his  head, 
and  stood  still  in  front  of  her. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?**  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  am  going  to  gather  myself  together  somehow," 
she  replied,  with  something  of  her  old  vivacity.  "One 
has  to  Uve." 

'Tes,  yes,  you  must  do  that,  and  you  must  take  com- 
fort and  courage,"  he  said.   "He  cannot  forget  you." 

"Ah,  Willy,"  she  cried,  as  though  in  sudden  pain ;  "but 
he  is  a  man  sad  and  overburdened — a  man  with  a  broken 
spirit— perhaps  if  things  had  been  different— but 
now ** 

Willy  came  nearer.  His  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes 
were  a  little  dim. 

**Look  here,  Kath,"  he  said,  "you  take  my  word  for  it, 
you  were  not  bom  for  unhappiness.  By  Jove,  and  you 
shaVt  have  it  either.  You  were  meant  for  all  the  best 
and  brightest  things  in  the  world,  and,  by  Jove,  you 
shall  have  them.  I'll  help  you  to  get  them— we'll  all 
help  you  to  get  them;  you  must  have  anything  you  want 
— any  one  you  want,  only  you  mustn't  be  unhappy.  I 
can't  stand  that— never  could  stand  that — always  was  a 
fool  about  you,  Kath — always  shall  be  one — ^never  could 
change  if  I  wanted  to;  don't  want  to — ^unless — ^unless 
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JCLSL'I^T^  n»«i  with  th.  brok«  .pWi- 

throjjj  the  barrier  of  hwrgrirf.   She  eprttg  to  her  feet, 
bmhed  .wiy  her  tewi,  Md  turned  to  him  with  impj^; 

««7^^£.'i?  --id,  'I're  been  .  «aiUh  bmte  pouring 

Whjt  h«Te  I  done  to  you  in  return  for  your  faithful 
kindne»ofdlthe«»ye.„?   Giren you  pJn«id  dW 

pointment  «id  ijdne- end  nerer  •  glimmer  of  hope,  end 
now  my  own  tdlbh  eonfidenoe  about  my  feelinge  to  an- 

w/Tv^^i"".^  do  to  ease  your  kindTuneeliUh 
ftOMtP  I  know  there  w  not  much  I  can  do-but  there 
murt  be  something.    Let  me  do  it,  whaterer  it  ifc" 

A  tumult  came  into  Willy*,  heart  A  light  came  into 
hi.  eye.  He  quenched  the  light  j  he  quelled  the  tumult 
for  her  dear  nke. 

"Thfei.onethingyoucandoforme,Kath,''heMid 

T;.?!^!™-  Y^'^  «>^dn*t  hare  told  everyone.  It 
had  to  be  the  nght  perwn.  Don't  take  that  from  me. 
And,  you  Me,  I  knew.  I  knew  by  inrtinci  So  don't 
r^roadi  yo™if .  You've  never  been  anything  el«  ex- 
cept a  bnck  to  me  erer  rince  I  can  remember  you." 

'IwiU  never  regret  that  I  trueted  you,  Willy." 

"I^  you,  my  dear,"  he  .aid,  with  more  of  hi.  old 
drawlmg  manner  again.    "And  now  lef.  have  another 
shot  at  my  immortal  marterpiece.    Thaf .  riAt,  Kath 
Drjr  your  eye..   PiiU  yourwlf  together  like  Mary,  Queen* 
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of  Bepti,  did  on  tht  ictffold.  By  J^m,  Om  mmi  hMf% 
tma  A  rtmuMrt  I  ihaU  nmr  Mim  that  when  Imt 
bMd  dropped  off,  it  ww  tho  hflnd  of  a  wiamed-iip  old 
wonun.  If  that  wu  the  tnith,  I  dooH  want  tho  troth. 
ByJoTo,hwe'ite»l  MapgwH  hu  gone  off  to  i  Caiue, 
«»d  mother  hu  gone  to  •  dentin  end  then  to  a  Chrirtitn 
Science  meeting.  Thoee  Chratian  Scientiiti  pretend 
they  can  do  without  doctors,  but  they  stick  to  the  dentieti 
right  enough.  No,  ITl  pour  out  the  tea,  Kath.  You 
■tay  where  yon  are,  on  the  ecaflold— I  mean  the  plat- 
form. My  word,  what  a  brain  I  hare  I  It  im't  only 
MOW,  bnt  ifi  eo  deucM  oc»«fa«ed,  i»n*t  itP* 

So  he  tried  to  cheer  her;  and  when  he  took  her  to  her 
flit  that  afternoon  she  had  regained  her  outward  com- 
posure, and  felt  all  the  better  for  hating  had  the  blessing 
rf  a  true  friend's  kindness.  His  last  words  were :  "Don't 
70U  dare  to  regret  that  you  trusted  me." 

But  when  he  was  alone,  his  face  looked  ashen  and  sad, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  world  of  grief  in  them.  For  that 
etening,  at  least,  Willy  Tonedale,  his  beautiful  features 
iUummated  by  love  and  loss,  might  well  have  stood  for 
the  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  broken  spirit 

Ana  whilst  he  was  passing  through  his  hour  of  sad- 
nees  Kathanne  was  reading  a  letter  from  the  Danish 
botanists,  Ejnar  and  Gerda  Ebbesen,  Knutty's  nephew 
•nd  niece.  They  wrote  in  answer  to  her  letter  to  say 
that  they  had  left  Denmark  and  were  spending  their 
holidays  at  a  Norwegian  farm.  They  suggested  that  she 
might  be  mclmed  to  bring  the  botanical  parcel  to  them 
there.  Their  aunt  was  with  them,  and  she  was  most 
mterested  to  hear  that  Miss  Frensham  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  Englishman  and  his  boy. 
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"I  shall  go,"  Katharine  said.  *Thepe  is  nothing  to 
prevent  me.  "I  shall  see  the  old  Dane  whom  he  loves," 
she  thought,  with  a  glow  of  warmth  in  her  heart 

In  a  few  days  she  packed  up  and  went  to  Norway. 

(End  of  Part  I.\ 
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PART  n.'-lN  NOBWAT. 

AU  tlw  spellings  and  expressions  are  Norwegian  and  Danish, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  uicorrect  Qennan. 

CHAPTEB  I. 

FROKEN  KNUDSGAARD  pretended  to  grumble 
a  good  deal  at  having  to  leave  Copenhagen  and 
go  to  Norway  with  Gerda  and  Ejnar.     But 
there  was  no  help  for  it.    It  was  a  time-hon- 
oured custom  that  she  spent  the  whole  summer  with  her 
nephew  and  niece.    It  was  true  that  they  saw  each  other 
constantly  all  through  the  year,  for  Tante  lived  opposite 
the  Orstedpark,  and  the  botanists,  who  lived  at  Fred- 
eriksberg,  passed  that  way  every  time  they  went  to  the 
Botanic  Museum  and  Library,  and  would  never  have 
neglected  to  run  in  for  a  chat.    Sometimes,  also,  they 
lunched  with  her  in  her  cosy  Uttle  home,  where,  in  the 
spring,  she  saw  the  limes  of  the  Boulevard  unfold  their 
tender  leaves,  and  where  in  summer  she  watched  the  sun 
disappear  in  the  northwest  behind  the  trees.    It  was  in- 
deed a  pretty  little  home,  made,  so  she  said,  wickedly 
comfortable  by  her  Clifford's  kindness. 

But  these  fragments  of  companionship  were  not  con- 
sidered enough  by  the  botanists;  and  summer  was  the 
time  when  they  claimed  Tante  for  their  own,  whether 
she  liked  it  or  not.  But  of  course  she  liked  it;  only  she 
felt  it  to  be  her  duty  as  a  healthy  human  being  to  have  a 
permanent  grievance. 
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'*Don't  talk  to  me  about  giving  up  my  grievances/'  ahe 
aaid.  "All  right-minded  people  ought  to  have  them. 
Bise  above  them,  indeed!  Thank  you  I  I  don't  want  to 
rise  above  anything  V* 

However,  after  the  usual  fonnality  of  grumbling, 
Tante  was  charmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  change. 
Ejnar  had  set  his  heart  on  going  to  the  Gudbrandsdal  to 
find  a  particular  kind  of  shrub  which  grew  only  in  one 
district  of  that  great  valley.  He  was  a  gentle  fellow  ex- 
cept where  his  botanical  investigations  were  concerned. 
And  if  anyone  thwarted  him  over  his  work,  he  became 
quite  violent.  Tante  Knudsgaard  used  to  look  at  him 
sometimes  when  he 'was  angry,  and  say  in  her  quaint 
way: 

'^Kjaere,  one  would  think  you  were  an  anarchist  in- 
stead of  a  harmless  botanist.  One  would  think  you  spent 
your  days  with  dynamite  instead  of  with  innocent  flowers 
and  mosses  which  don't  explode." 

Gerda,  also  a  botanist,  and  just  as  clever  and  distin- 
guished as  her  husband,  wished  specially  to  go  up  to 
TromsS,  to  find  some  particular  kind  of  saxifrage,  grow- 
ing nowhere  in  Europe  except  on  the  Tromsdalstind. 

But  Tante  struck. 

"No,"  she  said.  '*You  don't  get  me  to  go  up  there 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  I've  had  quite  enough  of  ice- 
bei:gB  this  spring  with  my  two  poor  icebergs  in  England. 
Poor  darlings !  I  suppose  they  have  reached  America  by 
now.   I  ought  to  be  hearing  soon." 

**I  cannot  imagine  why  you  made  them  go  so  far," 
Gerda  said. 

**When  people  are  in  trouble  they  must  always  go  a 
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long  way/*  said  Tante.    "Eren  if  they  oome  back  the 
next  moment.'* 

'Ton  might  have  sent  them  to  Tromso/*  Gerda  re- 
marked, with  a  grim  smile.    *That  is  almost  as  far 
^d  then  we  could  all  have  gone  and  f onnd  the  saxifrage 
You  would  have  been  willing  enough  to  go  if  you  had 
had  your  Englishman  with  you." 

"Perhaps,  who  knows?"  replied  Tante.  "The  human 
heart  18  a  wayward  thing.  I  think  you  have  never  heard 
me  say  otherwise.  But  why  not  go  to  TromsS  by  your- 
self,  dear  one  ?  You  won't  feel  at  all  lonely  if  you  have 
ttie  companionship  of  the  saxifrage.  You  won't  miss 
Ejnar  and  me  in  the  leasi  You  won't  want  to  come 
back  the  next  moment  after  you  have  left  us.  Oh,  no  I 
You  won't  miss  us." 

"No,"  answered  Gerda,  giving  her  a  hug.  "But  you 
would  miss  me.  And  Ejnar  would  be  wretched  if  he 
hadn't  me  to  quarrel  with." 

^Tea,  you  must  have  your  quarrels,"  said  Tante 
gravely.  "AU  well^onducted  botanists  would  go  to  per- 
dition without  two  or  three  quarrels  a  week.  You  must 
stay,  Gerda,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  science.  Only,  give 
m  without  a  mortal  battle  this  time,  and  let  us  go 
peacefully  to  the  Gudbrandsdal.  Ejnar  has  the  dyxu- 
mite-look  on  his  face.  He  has  set  his  heart  on  that 
Bhrub.  Heaven  and  St.  Olaf  help  us  I  We  must  get  it- 
even  if  we  have  to  scale  mountains.  Imagine  me  scaling 
mountains,  dear  one.  Have  pity  on  me,  and  come  and 
help  f " 

Gerda  gave  way;  a  mortal  battle  was  avoided,  the 
dyuMmte-look  disappeared  from  Ejnar's  gentle  face,  and 
aU  three  started  off  for  Norway  in  good  spirits  and  ad- 
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mirable  tempers.    Ejnar  was  a  taU  man,  thin  and  dark 
for  a  Dane.    He  looked  rather  "comatose,"  as  Tante 
caUed  him,  except  when  his  botanical  emotions  were 
aroused.    Then  he  sprang  into  life  and  became  an  in- 
spired being,  with  all  the  sublime  beauty  of  intelligence 
on  his  face.   He  only  cared  for  botany,  Gerda,  and  Tante 
Knudsgaard.  He  did  not  positively  dislike  music  and  did 
not  always  go  out  of  the  room  when  Gerda  sang.    He  was 
a  silent  feUow,  and  scarcely  ever  laughed,  except  over  his 
work,  and  then  sometimes  he  would, give  forth  peals  of 
hearty  laughter,  most  refreshing  to  hear  and  quite  boy- 
ish.   That  was  when  he  had  done  some  satisfactory  bit 
of  difficult  classification.    Gerda,  being  musical  as  weU 
as  botani -al,  was  rather  more  human.   She  was  of  middle 
height,  slight  and  wonderfully  fair;  with  an  abundance 
of  fair  hair,  and  a  pair  of  glacier-blue  eyes.    She  sang 
gloriously,  in  a  wild,  untrained  manner  which  thrilled 
through  everyone  except  Ejnar.    He  had,  however,  the 
greatest  and  most  generous  admiration  of  her  knowledge 
as  a  botanist,  and  was  most  particular  that  every  paper 
with  which  she  had  helped  him,  should  bear  her  name 
as  well  as  his.    In  fact,  in  his  way  he  loved  her  dearly. 
Their  quarrels  were  entirely  scientific,  never  human.    In 
their  simple  way  they  led  an  almost  ideal  life,  for  they 
were  free  to  work  in  an  untrammelled  fashion  at  the 
subjects  they  loved,  Ejnar  holding  no  official  position  in 
connection  with  his  work,  but  being  sleeping  partner  in 
his  brother's  glove-factoiy  in  Christianhavn.    They  were 
very  happy  together,  and  although  Gerda  had  a  restless 
theory  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  be  always  together,  she 
had  been  utterly  miserable  on  the  one  occasion  when  she 
had  gone  off  alone,  and  had  returned  the  next  day. 
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Tante,  remembering  this,  teased  her  continually,  of 
course;  and  when  the  good  ship  brought  them  to  Chris- 
tiania,  she  said  to  her : 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  wanting  to  go  off  to 
Tromso  alone?  You  could  come  back  the  next  minute, 
you  know,  quite  easily/* 

"N8,"  answered  Gerda  gaUy.  "I  prefer  to  stay  and  be 
teased  I" 

They  saw  the  sights  of  Christiania,  spending  most  of 
the  time  in  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  University; 
and  then  took  the  train  up  to  the  Gudbrandsdal,  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  valley  in  Norway.    They  had 
engaged  rooms  for  themselves  at  a  large  Gaard  (farm- 
house) owned  by  rich  peasants  of  noble  lineage,  who  in 
the  summer  months  took  a  few  guests  into  their  spacioub 
dwelling-place.    The  Gaard  had  a  splendid  situation,  ly- 
ing on  the  mountain-side,  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  commanding  a  far-stretching  view  of  the 
great  valley,  which  was  spread  out  generously  below, 
dotted  with  hundreds  of  farms,  and  with  two  shining 
rivers  flowing  on  separately,  meeting  each  other,  and 
then  passing  on  together.    Looking  down  on  aU  those 
homesteads,  one  was  reminded  all  the  time  of  the  words 
of  the  Norwegian  poet,  who  sings  of  Norway,  the  land  of 
a  thousand  homes.    Bed  Gaards,  being  new  buildings 
added  to  the  original  family-home  of  many  generations : 
bright  red,  standing  out  boldly  and  picturesquely  against 
the  grain  fields  and  the  green  of  the  firs  and  birches,  and 
dark-browuj,  almost  black  Gaards,  burnt  to  their  deep 
dye  by  the  ever-working  hand  of  Time.   Fine  old  Gaards, 
not  built  of  puny  slices  of  wood  with  which  builders  con- 
tent themselves  in  these  mean-spirited  days;  but  fash- 
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,     |«ned  of  entire  tree-tmnlM,  grand  old  feUows  of  the 
^t-f owrti  of  the  pMi    DenM  nuMee  of  firs  and 
birches :  down  in  the  vaUey  and  adrancing  boldly  up  the 
monntainnddei,  and  lining  the  deep  gorges  of  the  aide- 
tall^  as  weU,  and  preuing  on  to  a  quite  nnreaaonable 
height,  from  a  conventional  point  of  view,  firs  and 
birchee  contending  all  the  time  aa  to  which  should  dimb 
the  higher.    Waterfalls  here  and  there,  catching  the 
snn^t  and  sending  forth  iridescent  jeweh.  of  rarest 
worth.   Hundreds   of  grass^own   roofs,   some   with 
^ers  and  some  even  with  a  fir  or  two  amidst  the  grass. 
White  bell-towers  |o  every  storehouse,  with  the  bell  to 
summon  aU  the  kbourers  to  food  and  rest.    Countless 

fields  of  grain  of  every  kind :  some  of  it  cut  and  fixed  on 
stidM  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  a  regiment  would  seem 
to  be  waiting  the  word  of  command:  ready  and  im- 
movable: a  peaceful  region  of  warfare.  And  a  warfare 
in  reality,  too,  a  hard  nature  being  the  enemy. 

ITien  those  wonderful  rivers:  one  of  them  coming 
Btraight  from  a  glacier  and  therefore  unmistakable  even 
ttough  the  changing  clouds  might  give  to  it  varying 
ehades  of  colour.    Grey  and  glacier,  blue  and  ghider 
rose  and  glacier,  black  and  glacier,  white  and  gladeri 
^dcn  and  glacier.    And  the  other  river,  not  less  beau- 
tiful because  less  complex.   And  the  two  together  wind- 
mg  throu^  the  valley:  now  hidden  from  sight,  now 
coming  mto  view  again,  now  glistening  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, and  now  disappearing  finally-no-one  more 
^PM  if  one  strains  the  eje-^ne  more  greeting,  and 
then,  faieweU--they  have  gone  their  way ! 
And  the  snow  mountain— not  very  near  and  not  very 
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«no^  just  now;  but,  for  aU  that,  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try, the  yery  dcBire  of  one's  heart,  the  ahrine  of  one's 
secret  and  mysterioiu  longings. 


CHAPTER  n. 


BOTH  the  botanists  and  Tante  were  delighted 
with  the  place.  Tante,  who  adored  limitless 
space,  had  not  quite  liked  the  idea  of  coming 
to  a  valley. 
'Ton  know  I  have  always  hated  restraints  of  any 
kind,  dear  ones,"  she  said.  "And  even  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, I  desire  to  continue  in  the  straight  path  of  blessM 
nncontrol.  Valleys  make  me  shudder  a  UtUe— like  con- 
ventions !    Bah  l" 

But  even  she  was  content  when  she  saw  the  immense 
proportions  of  her  prison. 

"Well,"  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "there 
is  space  and  freedom  enough  for  me,  for  a  little  while. 
All  is  well  with  me,  dear  ones.    Go  and  find  your  shrubs 
and  be  happy.    It  is  true  that  you  have  brought  your 
poor  stout  relation  to  a  place  on  the  mountain-side  where 
she  can  neither  go  up  nor  down.    Nothing  could  have 
been  more  cruel.    But  no  matter.    She  will  look  at  the 
view  and  try  to  feel  chastened  by  patience  and  all  the 
other  dull  virtues.   And  she  will  go  en  knitting  socks  for 
the  dear  English  soldiers.    They  will  never  get  them,  of 
course.    Still,  she  will  do  her  best  for  them,  hoping  that 
King  Bed  Tape  will  aUow  them  to  be  delivered.    Yes, 
dear  ones,  hasten  to  your  shrubs  and  have  some  stimu- 
lating quarrels  over  them.  Tante  is  content  for  a  minute 
or  two." 
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And  she  really  tru  happy,  and  deeply  intereeted  in  the 
ownen  of  the  Gaard,  rich  landowners.  Binder,  aristo- 
crats of  Norway,  direct  descendants  of  kings  and  chief- 
tains— Vikinger,  in  fact;  proud  and  reserved:  proud  of 
their  noble  lineage,  and  reserved  of  feeling  and  ia  man- 
ner, and  yet,  when  tactfully  approached,  cai>able  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  appreciative  understanding;  dig- 
nified in  behaviour,  and  refined  in  form  and  feature: 
bearing  on  them,  indeed,  the  royal  seal  of  good  birth  and 
good  breeding.    The  SoUi  family  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  noblest  in  the  valley,  and  had  the  most  important 
and  most  highly  decorated  and  carved  pew  in  the  old 
brown  church.   There  were  three  girls :  stately  Bagnhild, 
lovely  Ingeborg,  and  gentle  little  Helga,  the  pet  of  the 
family.    And  there  were  two  sons,  Karl  and  Jens.    Karl, 
being  the  elder,  would  in  time  inherit  the  Qaard,  paying 
his  brothers  and  sisters  a  share,  and  giving  to  his  father 
and  mother  mysterious  dues  called  Foderaad.    But  as 
SoUi  and  his  wife  were  strong  and  active,  and  Karl  was 
not  even  betrothed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  older 
people  to  retire;  and,  meanwhile,  an  older  couple  still, 
the  grandparents,  were  eking  out  their  lives  in  the  com- 
fortable old  black  dower-house  in  the  court  of  the  Oaard. 
Grandmother  (Bedstemor)  had  never  wanted  to  retire, 
and  bore  on  her  face  a  settled  look  of  disappoinbnent 
which  had  been  accentuated  by  the  coming  and  going  of 
twenty  years.  Grandfather  (Bedstefar)  had  been  ailing 
for  many  years.   He  lay  in  the  big  bedroom  of  the  black 
house,  and  waited  for  the  caressing  hand  of  Death. 

Solli's  wife,  whose  Christian  name  was  Inga,  and  who 
in  accordance  with  custom  was  called  Mor  (mother) 
Inga,  was,  in  her  stately  way,  greatly  attracted  to  the 
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«ld  DuUah  lady,  and  told  her  many  intenitiag  dattilf 
•bout  the  OmnL  Teate  hMl  iuflh  perfect  tact,  and  wm 
wch  a  oomfortable  ea^  oreature  to  be  with,  that  ahe 
fonnd  henelf  aoon  en  rapport  with  the  family.  A  glaaa 
«f  gooeebeny  wine,  foUowed  on  the  next  day  by  some 
com  brandy,  leemed  to  indicate  that  a  deUghtfnl  ac- 
quwntanceihip  was  ripening;  and  when  Hor  Inga  took 
h»  to  the  Stabnr  (the  storehonae),  that  mort  sacred 
precinct  of  every  self-respecting  Norwegian  Oaard,  and 
Showed  her  the  treasoies  and  mysteries  of  Norwegian 
housekeeping,  ereiyone  felt  that  Fr8ken  Ennduaard 
•had  arrired.**    ^ven  the  disagreeable  old  magistrate 

(Sorenaknver)*  from  S ,  one  of  the  eight  or  ten 

guests,  admitted  that. 

^She  has  seen  the  Stabur,"  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile, 
and  he  actuaUy  forgot  to  help  himself  first  to  cheese  but 

passed  her  a  few  deUcate  sharings ;  a  sure  sign  from  him 
«f  eren  passing  respect 

After  an  introduction  to  the  Stabur,  any  other  hon- 
our on  earth  was  easy  of  attainment;  and  no  one  was 
jorpri-ed  to  learn  that  Ragnhad  was  going  to  put  up 
her  loom  and  teach  the  Danish  lady  to  weave.  AndMor 
Inga  fetched  great-grandmother's  old  painted  spinning- 
wheel  from  the  top  room  of  the  Stabur  and  put  it  Ji 
the  Uttle  balcony  which  overlooked  the  courtyard;  and 
ihe  brought  some  fresh  wool  from  the  woolroom— an- 
other sacred  spoir-and  sent  for  old  Kari,  who  was  espe- 
cially  clever  at  carding  the  wool.  And  Tante  sat  and 
knitted,  whilst  old  Kari  carded  the  wool  and  Mor  Inga 

IfwfuS?^^'"***'*"*^  Ee  would  bs  addmsed  alwsj. 
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■pan.    This  wu  Tante't  fint  introdnction  to  old  Kari, 
eighty  yean  old,  and  full  ^f  faiiy  lore. 

''Ah/'  whispered  Mor  Inga  to  Xante,  ''Kari  can  tell 
thee  many  stories  of  the  Oudbrandsdal  if  she  likes.  But 
it  must  be  in  secret,  when  there  is  no  young  person  near 
to  laugh  and  disbeliere.  One  day  thou  shalt  give  her  a 
little  coffee  in  a  packet— all  for  herself— and  then  thou 
wilt  hear  all  sorts  of  things.** 

But  to-day  Kari  only  carded  the  wool,  smiling  amus- 
edly at  being  in  the  company  of  the  big  Danish  lady, 
who  spoke  to  her  so  kindly  and  treated  her  as  though 
she  were  a  lady  herself  and  not  an  old  parish-woman 
who  had  no  home  of  her  own.  Ja,  ja,  that  was  very 
nice,  and  Kari  scratched  her  head,  and  smiled  more  and 
more,  until  even  the  furrows  on  her  grim  old  face  were 
filled  up  with  smiles,  and  her  eyes  seemed  almost  young 
and  very  bright. 

"Ah,"  said  Tante,  with  a  friendly  nod,  "I  know  some- 
one who  has  been  very  pretty.  Oh,  I  have  eyes— sharp, 
sharp  eyes.    I  can  seel" 

And  Mor  Ingia  laughed  and  said : 

"Kari  was  beautiful,  and  she  could  dance  too.  Tliey 
say  that,  in  the  old  days,  no  one  could  dance  the  spring- 
dance  like  Eari.'* 

"Nei,  nei!"  said  Kari,  smiling  more  and  more  still. 
And  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  her  Ole— dead  these 
twenty  years  and  more.  He  had  always  said  that  no  one 
could  dance  like  KarL 

All  this  kept  Proken  Knudsgaard  busy;  and,  indeed, 
her  distractions  increased  as  the  days  went  on.  Some- 
times she  sat  in  the  balcony  which  looked  over  the  splen- 
did view,  and,  seized  by  a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  nature, 
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watebed  tiM  emssfaanging  oolonn  of  the  rirm,  and  the 
■hedowa  on  the  hiU-ddea,  and  liatened  to  the  moiio  of 
the  waterfaU  down  below  in  the  Vinatra  gorge.  But 
ihe  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  lire  on  Natnre'a  great 
wonden  alone.    She  waa  delightfully  candid  about  it 

**No,  my  dear  onea,"  she  said  to  Ejnar  and  Qerda,  "I 
am  the  wicked  product  of  a  beautifully  wicked  world. 
I  need  my  fellow-einnen.  It  would  nerer  hare  contented 
me  to  lie  flat  on  my  atomach  looking  for  flowera  and 
grasBea,  and  so  forth.  Nor  would  it  hare  been  deairable 
for  me.    I  should  ^ever  have  fc-ot  up  I*» 

Nevertheless,  when  her  botanists  came  back  from  their 
wanderings,  with  their  green  tin  vallets  full  of  mystic 
treasures  unguessed  at  by  the  uninitii  ted,  she  was  eager- 
ness  itself  to  know  whether  they  had  had  "good  hunt- 
ing.''  And  when  Gerda  said: 

**Wicked.old  Tante,  you  know  you  are  interested  in 
these  things,"  she  answered  gaily: 

"No,  no ;  but  I  have  accepted  my  fate.  Since  my  best 
beloved  ones  are  all  scientific  sillies,  I  have  to  appear 
to  be  interested  in  what  they  do.** 

She  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  secure,  on  behalf  of 
science,  a  big  study  for  her  botanists,  and  Mor  Inga  let 
her  have  a  vast  room  in  one  of  the  out-buOdings. 

*They  must  have  plenty  of  room  to  quarrel  in,**  she 
explained  to  Mor  Inga.  "Everything  goes  so  much 
more  easily  if  there  is  generous  space.** 

"And,**  she  added  to  herself,  "it  is  my  experience  that 
scientific  people  are  safer  caged-up  in  their  laboratories 
and  studies.  You  know  they  are  all  right  then.  When 
they  are  wandering  about,  thqr  mij^t  get  lost;  bat  when 
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th^  are  ihnt  up,  they  an  comparatiTely  lafe,  barring 
brain  fever  and  explouona,  of  ooune." 

So  the  caged  her  botaniita,  and  felt  herwlf  free  to 
•muae  henelf  with  hnman  nature  whilst  they  were  im- 
naened  in  the  rtudy  of  nature. 

**WeU,  then,  good-bye  for  the  moment,"  she  said,  when 
she  shut  them  up  for  the  first  time.  "I  will  now  go  and 
have  •  few  disagreeable  words  with  that  horrid  Soren- 
•toiver  who  dislikes  my  belovM  English.  I  will  go  and 
Mt  quite  near  him,  and  knit  my  stockings  for  the  dear 
English  soldiers.  That  annoys  him  beyond  everything. 
What  a  delight  to  see  his  irritation  I  Poor  Sorenskriver  I 
He  suffers,  and  I  enjoy.  That  is  the  way  in  life,  and 
very  amusing  too.  My  poor  dear  ones,  what  a  pity  you 
jannot  have  a  little  fun  too.  WeU,  I  suppose  you  do  get 
it  though  your  microscopes.** 

But  they  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  a  quiet  way.    No 
one  could  be  long  with  Tante  without  catching  a  little 
of  her  gaiety;  and  even  Ejnar  was  heard  to  laugh  some- 
times over  matters  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
work.    And  Gerda  left  her  cage  and  went  singing  in  the 
birch  woods  above  the  Gaard,  and  along  the  mountain 
paths.    She  was  content,  too,  and  had  forgotten  about 
the  saxifrage.    And  Tante  attempted  short  little  strolls 
along  the  easiest  road,  and  always  stopped  by  the  black 
hay-bam  near  the  group  of  mountain-aahes,  which  re- 
joiced her  eyes.    Here  she  sat  down  and  took  out  her 
opera  glasses,  really  to  observe  the  clouds,  though  she 
pretended  always  to  be  looking  at  the  numberless  Gaards 
and  bams  which  covered  the  hillsides  and  mountain- 
slopes.    But  once  she  forgot  her  r61e  of  indifference  to 
nature,  and  cried  enthusiastically  to  Gerda: 
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"By  Si  Olaf  1 1  never  saw  such  soft  clouds  in  my  life, 
nor  such  ooloun  I  And  just  look  at  the  reflection  in  the 
rivers,  Qerda.    Sapristi,  how  beantifnl  !** 

''What  is  this  I  hear  r  cried  Oerda.  'Tante  admir- 
ing nature  P' 

"Oh,  thaf  8  a  big  Gaard-^that  yonder,*'  said  Tante, 
correcting  herself  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "I  wonder 
what  the  name  is,  and  how  many  cotters  they  have,  and 
how  many  children,  how  many  cows  up  at  the  Saeter, 
how  many  goats,  how  many  cheeses  they  make,  how 
many  sheep  they  have;  whether  Bedstefar  and  Bedste- 
mor  are  alive,  and  whether  they  have  as  comfortable 
quarters  as  our  Bedstefar  and  Bedstemor.  Ah,  and  that 
reminds  me,  that  I  am  drinking  cofFee  with  Bedstomor 
this  afternoon.  Help  me  up,  Qerda,  and  don't  stand 
staring  at  that  cloud  as  though  you  had  never  seen,  one 
in  your  life  before.'* 

So  Tante  drank  coffee  with  picturesque  old  Bedste- 
mor, in  the  old  dower-house  of  the  Gaard. 

The  principal  dwelling-place  of  the  Gaard  had  been 
considerably  added  to  in  modem  times.  The  old  part 
was  in  the  middle,  and  new  wings  had  been  built  oa 
either  side,  a  whole  new  story  with  a  slate  roof  added, 
and  a  new  balcony  and  porch.  So  that  the  Oaard 
proper,  in  which  Mor  Inga  reigned,  was  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  the  old  and  the  new :  the  new  part  being  painted 
pink,  and  the  old  part  keeping  its  ancient  glory  intact 
But  Bedstemor*s  house  was  untouched  by  modem  hands; 
in  fact,  all  the  houses  which  formed  part  of  the  settle- 
ment were  just  as  they  had  been  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years.  Bedstemor*8  house  was  the  largest  of  them 
all.   There  were  about  eight  or  nine  others,  all  black  or 
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dwk  brown,  aU  with  their  roofg  oovered  with  long  grass 
•mongst  which  grew  poppies,  cornflowers,  and  forget- 
niMiots.    They  were  grouped  together  round  the  court- 
yard, as  quaint  and  picturesque  a  sight  as  one  might 
we  anywhere.    The  Stabur  stood  somewhat  apart  from 
the  other  buildings,  and  was  raised  above  the  ground  by 
teee-trunks  which  looked  like  elephants*  1^.    The  Sta- 
bur had  a  conceited,  self njontained  look  after  the  man- 
Mr  of  lOl  true  Staburs.    It  seems  to  be  saying  all  the 
time:  "Behold  me,  I  am  the  Staburr    The  possession 
of  a  white  bell-tower  on  its  grass-grown  roof,  and  of  an 
old  carved  door,  encouraged  its  self-importance,  and 
gave  It  an  air  of  distinction  not  enjoyed  by  the  other 
houses.    Still,  they  had  their  tall  white  chimneys;  and 
It  IS  obvious  that  one  cannot  have  everything  in  life 
And  some  of  them  also  had  a  more  picturesque  situation 
tiian  the  Stabur;  creeping  up  the  hill,  indeed,  as  though 
ttqr  were  thinking  of  climbing  up  into  the  woods,  but 
had  stopped  to  rest  by  a  mountain-ash,  or  by  a  graceful 
bireh;  whilst  others,  mounting  higher,  came  to  a  stand- 
stiU  at  last  and  were  used  for  storing  wood.    Then  there 
were  hay-bams  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  the  most 
characteristic  being  those  with  sloping  bridges  leading 
np  to  the  top-floor.    And  last,  not  least,  there  was  the 
great  cow-house,  forsaken  now  except  for  five  or  six  cows 
which  had  not  gone  up  to  the  Saeter.    And  Ingaros,  the 
most  beautiful  cow  of  all,  christened  after  Mor  Inga 
was  sulking  partly  because  she  had  not  gone  up  to  the 
Saeter,  but  chiefly  because  she,  the  belle  of  the  Gaard 
and  the  authorised  leader  of  the  herd,  had  been  deprived 
of  her  noble  collar  and  bell.    Some  wretched  upst^tTf 
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a  creature  was  wearing  it,  so  that  she  might  be  sure  to 
come  home  to  her  calves. 

Ingaros  had  Xante's  prof onnd  sympathy.  She  visited 
her  in  the  cow-house  at  millriTig  time,  and  exchanged  a 
few  understanding  greetings  with  her.  Old  Eari  was 
milking  her  and  singing  a  soothing  little  song,  some- 
thing about  a  saeter-girl  who  lost  all  her  cows,  and  she 
danced  and  they  all  came  back  again,  and  then  she  fty^g 
and  sang  till  they  ran  away  again  I  Tante  stood  and 
listened  delightedly  to  the  dear,  sweet  voice  of  the  old 
woman.  .    , 

''Ja,  ja,  Kan,''  she  said,  **I  believe  I  have  some  coffee- 
berries  in  my  pocket.  Such  a  song  deserves  a  good  cup 
of  coffee." 

"Stakkarl"*  said  Karl,  smiling  with  delighi  '*Thou 
art  a  kind  one,  although  thou  art  not  Norwegian.  Thou 
shalt  hear  all  the  tunes  I  know." 


*  "Stakksr^  is  a  very  usiial  «nr«Ni<m  of 
meuui  "poor  dear." 


endeanMB^  and 
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IT  WAS  a  hot  afternoon.   Ejnar  and  Gerda  had  had 
a  quarrel  over  "salix-   Ejnar's  face  wore  the  dy- 
nanute  expression,  and  Gerda  was  whit^  with 
anger.    Her  glacier  eyes  looked  like  the  eyes  of  a 
pohir  bear,  and  she  was  moving  her  head  to  and  fro  in  a 
manner  which  always  meant  rebellion.    On  these  occa. 
sions  she  longed  for  a  divorce. 

"Give  me  a  divorce  at  once  1»  she  cried  tragically  both 
to  Ejnar  and  Tante.  -o       j     •« 

"My  dear  one/*  remarked  Tante  soothingly,  «I  don't 
keep  divorces  ready  in  my  pocket;  and  you  know  Ejnar 
never  has  even  a  handkerehief  in  his  pocket.  You  should 
have  a  divorce  at  once  if  we  had  one  handy.  Be  reason- 
able. Have  I  ever  denied  you  anything  in  this  world? 
Of  course  you  should  have  one  instantly  « 

Ejnar  was  silent;  but  his  expression  was  quite  enough 
to  blow  up  aU  the  royal  palaces  and  personages  in  Ze 
umverw.  Tante  herself  did  not  feel  too  anJable  that 
aftemo^    She  had  had  an  angry  discussion  with  the 

chan^  about  England ;  and  she  was  shocked  to  hear  them 
Bay  things  against  the  English  which  she  knew  to  be  not 
only  untrue,  but  venomously  unjust 

'my,«  she  said,  flourishing  her  knitting^eedles, 
even  the  greatest  criminal  has  some  redeeming  features! 

And  as  with  criminals,  so  with  countries.  But  you  leave 
•t!<ngland  no  virtues :  not  one.** 
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The  men  shrugged  their  Bhotdders.  It  was  so  obnons 
to  them  that  England  had  no  virtues.  It  was  so  obvious 
to  them  that  they,  who  had  never  been  to  that  detestable 
country,  knew  far  more  about  the  character  of  the  people 
than  this  ridiculous  old  Danish  woman  who  had  spent 
about  twenty  years  amongst  the  barbarians.  Tante  was 
ruffled.  And  Ejnar,  being  in  a  disagreeable  mood,  had 
chimed  in  too  against  this  much-abused  nation. 

«Ja,»  he  said  in  his  quiet  way,  "it  is  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, this  Enghmd.  I  know  nothing  about  politics,  thank 
Heaven,  nothing  about  wars  and  so  forth.  But  this  I 
can  tell  you ;  that  England  is  the  only  country  which  re- 
fused  to  exchange  botanical  specimens  with  our  Botani- 
cal Museum.  The  barbarian  director  wrote  a  rude  let- 
ter.** 

*Tve  told  you  a  dozen  times,  Ejnar,  that  it  was  all 
probably  owing  to  Red  Tape,"  repUed  Tante  angrily. 
She  could  have  shaken  Ejnar. 

"And  pray  what  is  this  Bed  Tape?**  asked  the  Soren- 
skriver  contemptuously. 

'*It  is  an  invisible  thread  which  no  one  has  been  able 
to  cut,  so  far,**  said  Tante.  "Everyone  knows  it  is 
there  and  deplores  its  presence.  If  it  could  once  be  cut, 
it  would  shrivel  away,  and  one  of  England's  dangers 
would  be  gone.** 

'*Then  you  admit  she  has  dangers?**  asked  the  fur- 
merchant,  triumphantly  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Ja,  ja,**  said  Tante  Knudsgaard;  **but  the  greatest 
of  them  is  Red  Tape.  She  suffers  from  it  in  everything; 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  But  she  will  overcome  all  her 
difficulties,  and  emerge.** 
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"Never,  never!**  said  the  Sorenskriver  and  fur-mer- 
chant joyfully  together.   "Her  day  is  gone.** 

"Then  her  twilight  and  her  night  will  be  like  the  glo- 
rious midnight  sunlight  of  your  north,**  said  Tante, 
turning  to  the  fur-merchant  who  came  from  the  north. 

"Pytl**  said  the  fur-merchant  scornfully,  and  went 
away. 

"Sniksnak  I**  said  the  Sorenskriver  impatiently. 

Tante  made  no  reply,  but  went  on  knitting;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  finished  a  sock,  which  she  spread  on  her 
knee,  and  then  added  it  to  a  great  pile  beside  her  on  the 
aeat  of  the  courtyard  verandah,  where  everyone  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  letters. 

"That  makes  twelve  pair  for  those  brave  English  sol- 
diers,** she  said,  half  to  herself.  And  the  Sorenskriver 
moved  nearer  to  the  horrid  r-*»ctacle,  attracted  to  the 
spot  against  his  own  wishes.  ate  laughed  silently; 
but,  all  the  same,  she  was  ruflBed  Everyone  was  more  or 
less  cross. 

SoUi  was  worried  about  the  crops,  for  there  had  been 
no  rain  for  a  long  time,  and  both  com  and  potatoes 
threatened  to  fail.  Also,  there  was  a  shortage  of  water, 
and  that  made  him  anxious  about  fire.  Also,  Bedstefar 
was  more  ailing  than  usual,  and  the  doctor  had  been  sent 
for.  Bedstemor  came  over  from  her  house,  sat  near 
Tante,  and  grumbled  a  little  because  Bedstefar  was  so 
obstinate  about  the  doctor.  But  she  cheered  up  when  a 
Swedish  lady,  an  artist,  one  of  the  guests,  praised  her 
quaint,  old-fashioned  head-gear,  and  wanted  to  take  a 
photograph  of  her  pretty  old  face. 

"Ah,**  said  Bedstemor,  "many  people  have  wanted  to 
take  a  picture  of  me.** 
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And  then  eyeryone  laughed,  and  said :  "^ 

"Ja,  BedBtemor,  we  can  well  believe  it!" 
That  seemed  to  put  everyone  in  better  spirits  again; 
and  soon  beautiful  Bagnhild  came  out  ol  the  kitchen 
with  a  bundle  of  letters  and  papers,  and  was  the  centre 
of  an  eager  circle.  Ejnar  stood  apart,  near  the  Stabur, 
not  being  concerned  with  human  affairs.  But  Bagnhild 
had  a  letter  even  for  him,  and  took  it  to  him  herself.  She 
and  all  the  peasants  had  a  great  respect  for  scholarship. 
**There  is  a  letter  for  the  professor.  Will  he  care  to 
have  it?"  she  said  gently. 

She  handed  it  to  him  in  her  own  charming  way,  and 
even  Ejnar  was  pleased;  for  Bagnhild  was  the  object  of 
great  admiration  amongst  the  men,  although  she  kept 
them  at  a  distance.  And  all  the  women,  too,  admired 
her,  and  were  glad  when  she  came  amongst  them.  Tante 
gave  her  a  good  hug  when  she  dropped  several  letters 
and  papers  into  her  lap,  and  got  in  return  an  affectionate 
pat  of  approval  on  the  back. 

'Thou  hast  more  than  thy  share  of  letters  to-day,"  she 
said.    *1  shall  give  thee  none  to-morrow." 

'*I  don't  want  any  morel"  cried  Tante,  who  had  just 
glanced  at  one  of  her  letters.  "Only  think,  Bagnhild, 
some  dear  friends  of  mine  are  coming  here.  I  should 
like  to  dance  the  Hailing  dance.  Help  me  up,  kjaere. 
I  want  to  dance  over  to  the  Botaniker.  No  use  calling 
to  him.    He  never  hears  human  soimds." 

Then  gaily  the  pretty  girl  and  the  old  Danish  woman 
went  arm  in  arm  to  the  Stabur,  near  which  Ejnar  and 
Gerda  were  standing,  their  heads  buried  in  a  letter. 
They  looked  up  when  they  saw  her  and  cried: 
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8h?^  r^^f"  ""^ '  ^*  ^  ~™  '""»  America. 
She  wiU  bnng  It  to  ua  at  once.  We  have  only  to  write 
•nd  say  wher^  we  are."  ^ 

■'^  h  *^*  ^^®  Bomething  coming  from  America." 
cnedTante.   **My  Clifford  and  hie  boyV 

1 J^^.^'  T""*"'  *^**  ^'^'""^  bo*«^<»l  parcel  at 
lartl"  cned  Qerda  wildly. 

T«S^n  ^i°k  my  poor  icebergs  home  again  r  cried 
lante,  putting  her  arm  round  each  of  them.  "What 
oonld  be  moro  delightful!  Your  dried-up  flowers  and 
my  frozen  up  human  beings  I  Sapristi!  Let  us  allbe 
fnendsagwn  and  have  some  aqua  vitae.  I  feel  at  peace 
even  with  that  wretched  old  magistrate  I" 

j2?mT^^.  il^r''  '"^^^  joy  ^^  before  us. 
Ju^t  tiunk  of  li  The  Mariposa  lilies  and  the  Bomney 
poppy  at  last  I**  ^ 

When  th^d  aU  calmed  down  a  little,  Tante  read 
SwTk  ^^'^  ^^^'  «»d  learned  that  she 
w^ed  to  bring  the  botanical  paroel  as  soon  as  she  knew 
whetter  Herr  and  Frau  Ebbesen  could  receive  her.  She 
had  heard  from  Professor  Thornton  that  they  were  per- 
hapB  going  to  Norway.  If  they  had  already  gone,  rfie 
co^d  just  as  easily  come  there.    She  added: 

It  18  curious  that  I,  who  knew  nothing  about  Pro- 
h^lT'''™**'''  »  'e^  ^eeks  ago  should  aU  the  time 
nfZ  ^°  ^«>^^ication  with  the  nephew  and  niece 
of  his  depr  Danish  friend.*' 

ssZ^l^'  ''^'''  "^— -— --less  telegraphy 

T.^r  I"  *  '^''*^'^  ^  ^"*°'^'«  l«**e^  ^Wch  struck 
^te  as  bemg  a  remarkable  thing  for  him  to  have  writ- 
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a  hm  bwome  iwqiumted  with  •  Mia.  PwiA«n  -  he 
wrote,  «to  whom  I  have  ginm  .  letter  of  iatrodiwikm  to 
yon:  ttoiigh  she  wiU  bcucAj  need  it,  being,  m  d,e  Je. 

OT  •  botamcd  eirand  to  Bjntt  and  Qerdi^|«S  therefore 
to  yon.  But  I  desired  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
wnere  she  is  concerned.'' 

«WeU,«  reflected  Tante,  'there  is  a  remarkable  thin« 
for  an  iceberg  to  say."  ^^* 

And  she  read  the  sentence  several  times  in  order  to 

make  sure  that  she  had  caught  the  meaning.    The  rest 
of  the  letter  ran  thus: 

«»•  fa  hi.  young  h-ywWrt2?ii-*^*S^ 

Knutty  said,  as  she  read  the  letter  over  and  over  amL 
in  the  qmet  of  her  beautiful  big  bedroom,  with  its  lo^ 
views  of  the  valley,  the  wood,  and  the  grass-roofed 
houses  "Of  course  I  was  wise  to  send  you-^in^ 
came  back  the  next  moment.  That  doesn't  matter.  It  is 
ttestartmg^ff  which  counts.  My  poor  boy,  I  wont 
scold  you.     My  good,  gentle-hearted  diflord.     You 
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ought  to  lure  had  a  hettt  M  tough  aa  KnuttVi    T«n 

to  ^M?L  i^  ^  -"id  the  word.:  "But  I  dedwd  not 
ftint  BnUe  «une  over  Knutty",  f«».    It  diBapnemid 

fly  St  OH  IbelMve  I «»  daylight  I- die  cried. 
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the  boat  from  the  Landcm  dock..    ByicmSS. 
^ce  M«.  Stuihope  wm  on  bo«d,  too;  Z 

Orford  Thornton's  enemy,  rtirred  Katharine  to  he^ 

thonMlves  with  glaring  at  each  othei^. 
It  waa  a  rough  pauage,  and  they  were  the  onlv  two 

«de  by  «de  m  aUence,  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  boTt 
having  no  choice  to  go  elsewhere.  ^ 

But  alttongh  no  words  were  spoken  between  them,  an 
active  warfwe  went  on  unceasingly:  encounter  afte^ 
counter,  and  the  victory  to  neittCT  "»«»'•«"«>- 

«  JJLT^  '*"*'  ^  ""^  ^^'  Christiania  was  reached, 
S  te  h!^'  '^o^^^/^nt,  each  her  own  way;  each  tha^ 
lul  to  be  free  of  the  other.  ^^ 

But  Mrs.  Stanhope  without  knowing  it,  had  sown 

Jrcir'VU^^r'  P~*^°"  iiTSthiiiirt  h^ 
for  aifford  Thornton.  More  than  ever  her  thou^ 
turned  to  hun.  More  than  ever  she  f  omid  herself  3" 
iBg  a  fancy  fabric  of  happiness  and  love.  Thri^i 
^piec^s  and  and  began  it  over  again.    sTehadT 

^  It  again  each  time  she  had  destroyed  it,  and  eaA 
time  some  new  beauiy  was  added.  >««««» 

wi^  i^.^^:^^''  P*^  ^""^  ^^  Mjoeen,  the 
biggest  Uke  in  Norway,  and  into  the  Gudbrand;^ 
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whwe  ih*  at  onoe  made  the  acquaintuioe  of  the  riTer 
I-Mgwi,  the  glacier  rim  which  Knutty,  Ejnar  and  Ger- 

da  wwe  learning  to  lore  in  their  upland-Gaard.  She 
thought  of  them  as  old  friend..    It  leemed  to  be  quite 

S!!!!i  ^l"*^'''' ~°*^«  *°  *^«"-  She  longed  to  we 
Knntty.  She  know  that  die  would  not  have  one  min- 
ute'e  k!i7nees  with  Cliflord'e  old  Dane. 

But  ihe  had  not  any  idea  how  eagerly  she  was  awaited. 
Tante  was  most  impatient  to  see  her,  and  kept  on  mur- 
munng  to  hewelf : /"By  Si  Olaf,  I  see  daylight  through 
aleper^ssqmnt."  And  when  adced  to  explain  these  m^ 
tenous  words,  she  only  said:  • 

.*?^^^^^'"'*'^^'^V^^^«^t,hotuusU.    Don't  in- 
terfere with  the  section  marked  human  nature.'* 

And  Ejnar  and  Oerda  were  wild  with  delight,  and 
cjren  spoke  soft  words  together  about  "salix."  Of  course 
they  only  looked  upon  Katharine  as  the  bringer  of  the 
parcel :  having  no  value  in  herself,  being,  as  it  were,  only 
a  base  instrument.  It  made  no  difference  to  them 
whether  she  was  fair  or  dark,  taU  or  short,  agreeable  or 
diMgreeable,  electric  or  soporific,  with  an  attractive  aura 
or  an  antipathetic  personality. 

«What  on  «irth  does  it  mi^tter  so  long  as  she  brings 
the  pawe  safely?"  said  Ejnar,  in  answer  to  Tan^ 
repeated,  '*I  wonder  whether.** 

mat  sort  of  thing  matters  very  much  to  people  who 
are  alive,**  replied  Tante  sternly.  «0f  course  to  people 
who  are  prematiirely  dead,  like  botanists,  nothing  mt- 

r  w!f ?^*  *^*  P*"^-  ^y  ''«*°^^  Ejnar,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  so  happy;  but  I  must  entreat  you  not 
to  sing.  You  are  frightening  the  horse ;  he  looked  round 
then  to  see  whether  an  ostrich  was  driving  him.    And 
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^^?!J*7-.*~  on  the  aort  dugtioii.  put  of  tht 
cliff.  Dott^t  let  u.  htT.  an  Mdd«,t  until  we  hafe 
embnoed  the  pvoel  and  reoeiTed  the  bringer  of  it  with 
bidnlgenoe     And  do  remember  to  thank  her,  Oerda. 

And  don't  let  Bjnar  adt  for  the  parcel  the  minute  he  eeei 
her.  Let  na  ahow  the  Engliah  barbarian  woman  that 
we  know  how  to  behare.  Ah,  here  we  are  on  the  leteL 
wow,  Bjnar,  yon  can  sing  aa  much  aa  you  pleaae.  What 
a  enrioua  roioe-not  human !  The  lort  of  Toice  you  would 
expect  a  decaying  plant  to  have.  But  how  happy  you 
must  be.    You  don't  often  sing,  I  think.** 

J'^*:  ^  '™  '^'y  ^'P'^*"  *^^  ^i^*  «nW  wdiantiy. 

*I  only  «mg  once  before  in  my  life,  after  Gerda  aocepti 
me,  when  I  was  alone  in  the  woods." 

"A  good  thing  she  didn't  hear  you,  or  else  she  might 
hare  changed  her  mind,"  remarked  Tante.  ^^ 

"Dear  ones,  dear  ones,"  said  Oerda,  «hiie  is  the  train. 
Oh,  Bjnar,  how  I  hope  we  shaU  not  quarrel  over  the  par- 
oeL    I  know  we  shall,  though." 

They  hurried  out  of  the  carriage,  all  of  them  in  a 
rtate  of  great  excitement,  and  Tante,  very  red  and  hot. 
but  her  face  beaming  with  kindness  and  pleasant  ex- 

pectancy.   She  looked  up  and  saw  Katharine  standing  at 
the  window.  * 

**That  is  Miss  Prensham,"  she  said,  in  her  podtive 
way. 

**How  do  you  know  ?"  said  Oerda  and  E jnar.  **You*Te 
never  seen  her." 

'^Instinct,  stupid  ones  I"  answered  Knutty  breathless- 
ly. "Of  course  it  is  Miss  Frensham.  Come  along  now, 
and  remember  to  say  nothing  about  the  parcel,  Ejnar.** 

Then  she  pressed  forward,  and  just  as  Katharine  wiu 
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Imping  out  of  the  trdn,  she  put  ont  lier  hMd  ina  wdd : 
•^•Icome,  Min  Fremhtm.    I  am  Frttkea  KnudigMrd 
and  thew  tre  my  botaniat^-your  friends.    Wo  an  ao 
glad  to  see  you." 
"Ja,  ja  !•*  cried  Ejnar  and  Oerda. 
"And  I  to  see  you,"  Katharine  said,  in  her  own  genial 
way.    'It  is  like  coming  to  see  old  friends.    Ah,  and  I 
hare  the  parcel  quite  safely  here  in  my  litUe  trarelling 
box.    I  put  it  there  so  that  there  might  not  be  one  mo- 
ment's deUy.    For,  of  course,  you  must  be  feeling  im- 
patient  I  am  sure  I  should.'* 

With  those  simple  but  magic  words  Katharine  imme- 
diately  won  her  way  into  the  botanical  hearts  of  the 
botanists;  and  Knutty,  looking  at  her  dear  frank  face 
and  ddightful  appearance,  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  such 
as  she  had  not  been  conscious  of  for  many  long  years. 

Then  the  clever  Norwegian  ponies,  those  yellow  Uttie 
fellows,  f uU  of  mountain-wisdom  and  resource,  drew  the 

STS  i^^'^J.^P  *^*  '^^^  ""^  ^^'^  led  to  the 
SomOwud.   Like  aU  true  Norwegiam^  they  did  exactiy 
what  they  wished:  rested  when  they  wished,  and  went 
on  when  they  wished :  went  very  near  the  edge  when  they 
felt  •»  inclined,  or  paused  to  drink  of  the  brook  mnnini 
mto  the  hollow  tree-trunk  placed  there  for  their  bim«Bi 
As  Knutty  said,  they  aUowed  plenty  of  time  to  look  at 
tte  graceful  birches  which  crept  up  from  the  yaUey, 
Imed  the  hillnnde,  were  shimmering  in  the  sunlight, 
taemblmg  in  the  breezes,  and  sending  out  their  ormde- 
licious  fragrance  laden  with  subtle  sweetness 

"Ja,  ja,"  said  Knutty,  "the  birches  are  at  their  beet 
to^y,  to  welcome  the  Englishwoman  to  beautiful  Nor- 
way  I 


CHAPTBB  V. 

THE  oonientg  of  the  parcel  exceeded  the  hot- 
aniBtB*    wildest    expectatioM.    They    were 
radiantly  happy  over  it,  and  delighted  with 
Katharine.     She  had  stamped  herself  on 
ttttr  minds  as  a  woman  of  sense,  who  had  understood 
that  the  parcel  had  been  the  entity  and  herself  the  non- 
entity.  ) 

"Obviously  a  person  of  discernment,"  Ejnar  remarked 
several  times  to  Tante,  who  laughed  secretly  when  she 
Observed  that  the  impersonal  botanist  was  beginning  to 

show  distinct  signs  of  human  appreciation  as  weU.  He 
eyea  left  his  study  once  or  twice,  and  came  to  sit  with 
tte  ladies  on  the  balcony,  bringing  his  long  pipe  with 
mm.  He  did  not  speak  much,  of  course,  and  when  he 
did  he  never  touched  on  human  affairs.  But  Katharine 
had  seen  these  flowers,  and  in  an  unscientific  but  vivid 
way  she  could  teU  him  a  little  about  them,  and  a  great 
deal  about  the  botanists  who  had  sent  the  precious  gift 
Gerda  «»d  he  listened  with  rapt  attention  while  she 

«r?^x.^  ^^"^  ^"^  ^^^"^°  ^^'^^^'  herbarium. 
She  told  them  that  they  were  rich,  but  that  they  did  not 

care  fw  ft  grond  house.  They  lived  in  a  small  "frame 
house,'  and  had  bmlt  a  princely  herbarium,  which,  to- 
«ether  with  their  wonderful  botanic  garden,  was  the 
chief  feature  of  their  property. 

"They  do  not  care  about  human  grandeur,"  Katharine 
Baid,  in  conclusion.  w*«uie 
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"That  18  88  it  ought  to  be,«  exclaimed  Ejnap  and  Ger- 
da  approYingiy.  ' 

inhabit  that  herbanum,  and  put  tiie  stupid  dried  plants 
in  tne  cottage.  But  then  I  know  I  have  a  base  human 
Boul.   Always  have  had— isn't  it  so,  dear  ones  r 

"Yes,  yee,"  said  Ejnar  and  Gerda.  **And  you've 
always  liked  comfort.** 

^^i'l^^^  Tante-«good  English  comfort.  Give 
me  good  English  comfort  and  mange  tak  !•  Let  me  be 
base  and  comfortable,  like  my  d.  ag,  much^used 
i2<nglish  people.** 

«Are  you  really  so  fond  of  them,  Proken  Knuds- 
gaard?  Katharine  said  warmly;  for  everyone  feels  a 
glow  of  pleasure  at  hearing  one's  country  praised  in  a 
foreign  land.  ^ 

and  I  spend  half  my  time  in  fighting  their  battles! 
Even  here  I  have  several  deadly  conflicts  every  day  with 
a  Norw^an  magistrate  and  a  f ur-merchant  from  the 
north.    But  now  you*ve  come,  you  can  defend  your  own 

f^^J'^^^^^^^lcan.   But  I  shaU  always  be 
delighted  to  help  I**  ' 

«Ja  she  loves  them,**  said  Gerda.  "And  that  English- 
nwn  of  hers  is  the  only  person  for  whom  she  caresl  the 
whole  world.  Ejnar  and  I  have  been  jealous  of  that 
Jiinghshman  ever  since  I  can  remember.** 

"1  have  told  you  hundreds  of  times  that  it  is  absurd  to 
be  jealousj^  an  iceberg,**  Knutty  said,  with  a  twinkle  in 
^^''  ^y^-   ^o«  know.  Miss  Prensham,  they  are  speaking 

•  Ma»tge  tak,  many  thanks 
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of  my  dear  Clifford  Thornton,  whom  Tre  known  and 
loved  ever  since  he  was  seven  years  old.   There  is  no  one 

like  him  on  earth '* 

«Ak,'*  said  Gerda,  "if  she  begins  to  talk  to  you  about 
her  Englishman,  all  is  lost.  Don't  encourage  her, 
Praken.  Take  my  advice.  Tell  us  something  more 
about  the  Colorado  botanists  and  their  garden.  More- 
over the  Englishman  is  soon  coming  himself.  That  will 
make  her  happy.** 

"flr«  ia  coming/*  Katharine  said  eagerly,  turning  to 
Tante ;  he  is  coming  here  f  ' 

'Tes,**  said  Tante^  nodding  at  her. 

And  the  quick  old  Dane  glanced  at  her  and  saw  how 
the  Ught  of  a  great  happiness  had  come  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,**  Tante  said;  'Oie  has  given  up  the  journey  to 
Japan,  and  I  suppose  he  and  his  boy  will  be  here  in  a 
week  or  so.** 

*1n  a  week  or  so  ?**  Katharine  repeated,  as  though  she 
could  scarcely  believe  it. 

Then,  with  a  gaiety  which  deUghted  them  all,  she 
turned  impulsively  to  the  botanists  and  continued  telling 
them  all  the  details  she  could  remember  of  that  wonder- 
M  garden  and  the  interesting  collection  of  cactuses,  and 
tte  different  kinds  of  pepper-trees.  And  Gerda  and 
Bjnar,  entranced,  kept  on  saying: 

«Ja,  and  what  more  r   And  Tante  kept  on  thinking : 

Surely  I  see  daylight  I  But,  good  Heavens,  what  can 
^do  to  get  rid  of  these  botanists?  Wretched  creatures  I 
Why  don*t  tiiey  go  back  to  their  study  provided  so 
ttioughtfuUy  by  me?  And  what  a  darling  she  is,  and 
how  delightful  to  look  upon,  and  with  a  fine  tempera- 
ment  Simple  and  easy  as  a  child.   Built  on  a  big  scale 
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mind  and  body.  like  the  Gaard  itself .  Ja,  ja.  And 
then  to  think  oi  that  Mariannel  Ak,  what  a  brute  I 
am!  Nevermind.  Let  me  remain  a  brute  1  Oh,  those 
botanists  I  If  only  they  would  go  to  their  study  and 
quarrel  about  the  Maripose  lily,  or  cactuses,  or  salix  or 
something.  And  just  look  at  Ejnarl  He  is  becoming 
human.  He  is  leaving  the  vegetable  and  entering  the 
animal  kingdom.  By  St.  Olaf,  he  has  picked  up  her 
handkerchief  I  Ah,  and  here  is  Bagnhild  coming  to  the 
Stabur  to  ring  the  bell  for  dinner.  Nl,  after  dinner,  we 
can  have  a  talk  about  my  Clifford.'* 

So  after  dinner  Tante  took  entire  possession  of  Kath- 
anne,  but  much  against  the  botanists'  wishes.  And  Ger- 
da  said  privately: 

''Well,  at  least,  don't  bore  her  by  talking  about  your 
Enghshman  all  the  time.  You  yourself  saw  how  glad 
she  was  to  get  away  from  a  subject  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly mterest  her,  and  to  continue  to  talk  to  us  about 
Arizona  and  Colorado." 

In  answer  Tante  had  a  mysterious  attack  of  laughter, 
and  gave  Gerda  a  specially  affectionate  hug;  and,  having 
assured  her  that  she  would  use  moderation,  walked  off 
witii  Kathanne  to  show  her,  so  she  said,  the  principal 
sights  of  the  Qaard,  and  to  introduce  her  to  some  of  her 
mtimate  friends,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  the 
arrival  of  the  EngUshwoman,  the  first  English  person 
they  had  ever  seen.    Knutty  was  proud  that  Katharine 
bad  such  a  fine  appearance  and  such  a  charming  way 
with  everyone.    The  Sollis,  Johann  himself,^  Mor 
Inga,  m  their  grave,  reserved  fashion,  were  kindly  to 
her;  and  Karl,  a  most  unemotional  creature,  was  quite 
excited  when  she  spoke  some  German  to  him.    Bedste- 
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morwrived  on  tte  scene,  having  heard  that  an  Bngliah 

r^^^T  \'^'  """^'^  -"^  "^«»  Katha,^?!::: 

shodd'st  have  leen  me  when  I  was  young  - 

Bedrtttor  TO  gnufled,  patted  her  on  the  b«!k  uid 
tdd  he,  Uut  d..  night  «me  one  dey  «d  Zk^Se 
with  her  and  Me  her  weddingMap  "  ™n«  <»Bee 

P«>Md  on  tt«r  way  to  Turte-.  favourite  rertiog^phwe 
an  old  black  bam  near  a  group  of  monntain^T  S 

She  M  mce  loobng  „d  ^rong  too.  She  could  do  a 
^^'^T"'^'^'^    AndhownunychildL* 

^^p.  d.e  wiU  find  a  hurf»nd  h™,,'- «rid  Kari » 

"Perhap.  d»  ,ill,»  Uughed  IVuite;  «,d  Ac  wa.  p.... 

I^So^ST:  "^  "™  '  """-^  *"  """^^ 

think  I  am  teU  the.  «,u«thing  thou  wilt  like  to  3- 
nbouttte  Hul*.,.  the  beautiful  long^aiW  oLH^ 
I  for  '^nonntaia  pMpIe." 
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ttonm^rt  come  alone.  And  I  wiU  ring  to  thee  «g«m 
JJ^r  wilhngly,  for  thon  art  a  kind  one.  And  to-moSor 
Mette  mfcjB  JTadbrod*  If  thou  doet  wish  to  ^T^ 
ma^tte  iladl^od,  thon  d.alt  moet  certdnly  J^  ^ 
Mette  can  sing  too.    Thou  shalt  hear  her  also  « 

T.^'^a^S'^l"*^  "^^  "TPP*^  ^*o  the  cow-house. 
Tante  and  Katharine  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at 

tte  picturesque  wintei^house  of  the  seventy  cows,  and 

ite  long  grass-grown  roof,  its  two  bridges  lading  up  to 

tte  top  floor,  where  some  of  the  hay  wrstorenn/ito 

most  cunous  gap  in  tiie  centre  of  the  up^^r-floi" 

^il^'l^  T,^'^'  -  enclosed  in  a  grST^lSr^;' 
W  the  ^ey  below,  the  rivers  and  the  d^t  moi^ 

tarns    Tante  pomted  out  this  beautiful  picture  to  Kath- 
Mine  and  said: 

^Z  ^jTT^  "^*"  ^^  «>  J'"*  *o  ^  Ejnar  and 

Gerda.    Ah,  they  are  dears,  both  of  them.    Itwasirood 

^you  to  come  and  bring  them  their  parcel.   YoTdo*^ 

a\     ""  "^^y  y^^  ^'^^  »>e«^  l«>ked  f or-by  thm 

^•Z^."^'''°'^«««^*«'««iveyou     May 
a  wicked  old  woman  tell  you  something  some  day?" 

wnZn  S  T*"*^  "^^y^  ""  "»«y  he  only  an  old 
woman's  f  anqr ;  but  hi.  said  in  his  letter  ihat  you  did  not 
reaUy  need  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  sinL  you  we« 

•A  thin  kind  of  bmd,  lil«  IW^  .i^ 
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tt      "Jt  rtiU  in  olenc,  but  with  their  heart,  and 
Which  BJmtly  had  ever  endured  withont  impatience  -for 

^i2^l^.^T  '^  "^^  ""  ^°*^  ^^^i'^J^  of  him  aU  the 
tune,  ahaU  we  not  speak  of  him  r  "^  au  xne 

And  Katharine  looked  np,  and  anewered  aimply: 
Tee,  let  ns  speak  of  him/*  ^ 

an?™^^^i'  ^  ^^  ^^**y  ^*^  '^"^  affection 

waa  aU  She  spoke  of  him  as  one  traveller  miirht  sneak 
of  another  traveller,  both  of  them  having  i^  on  ^^ 
-onn^^th  in  a  distant  land,  spok^som^^^^^ 

SJ?S«r^f  ?"^°"-    ThatwasallthepersoJ 
part  she  thought  she  put  into  ii 

wo^  Knutly  listened,  and  heara  distinct  nnspftken 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

KATHABINE  spoke  a  fair  amoimt  of  0crnum, 
and  some  of  the  gneBts  at  the  Gaard  spoke  a 
httle  English.  Thefnr-merchantfroni^m! 
so  spoke  English  well ;  but  he  scorned  at  first 

abominable  cotmtiy;  and  the  Sorenskriver  was  consist 

form  of  politeness  to  this  Englishwoman.    He  ta^  If 

wr:'n^f  ?*  "^'^  •"'  ^'^^^  Gennt^aLd  hi 
^nt  of  his  way  on  several  occasions  to  make  in  Ws 

J«Jg  for  this  purpose  the  language  of  Germany  At 
fi«t  ^th«me  took  no  notice;  but  after  a  da^^L  of 
ZVu"^""  "'^  "^'  *°  ^^  **  dinnerf  fearY^;^ 

welTo^T?^'''*  T  ^^*  "^y  «>^*^  «^e^  time 

^■W»««e,  which  I  do  not  mdentand,  wha.  jon  feel  ™7 
S^J  i-.«ltiBg?  If,  however,  yi.  wJJl^ 
^hmd  mft  me,  then  let  ».  ,pe.k  Ge™„  J^. 

L^n         V  "'''"'« '™«''«  nwtter.    Then  tou  dull 
«y  .n  yon  h.™  to  «,y  .gatoet  ^.  „„  ^^ 


IM 
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SftF^,^  temperaments  ch«m  wm  «,  i^S 
thtt  Engl«,d,  p«r«,nifled  in  her,  went  np  twen^p^ 
cent  in  ererjrone's  ertimation.  There  wm  aniteVS! 
«nong«t  the  gu«1»;  they  aU  left  ofl^ti^thSi*^,;^ 
dondberrie.   (multebaer),  of  which  tt^N^^ 

^I^  K«*?!  *^*  °^^  Norwegian  did  something  nnex- 
peeted^  bo«.  to  hunaelf  and  the  whole  compa^^  "^^ 

minePrLr  V^"*  "^  ^^  ^*«  »>etter  than  I  carry 

Then  he  lifted  his  half-filled  glass  and  tnn^  to  her 
Witt  an  almost  shy  smile  on  his  face.         "™^  ^ '^^^ 
«SkaalI«*hesaid. 

JS^J^e  answered,  reising  her  glass  too,  and 

accord   and  no  one  was  surprised  afterwards  to  see  the 
E^hshwoman  and  the  Sorenskriver  strelC  ^  t 

w,^*^w  ^  ""T"^  ^^'  "»^  ^'  fnr-merchant 
to  tl^  «  f^.^"°°.*°  '*P^*^*«-    ^«  ^^  heard  saying 

done,  the  English  were  people  of  spirit,  and  whatever 
tteir  pohtics  ndght  be,  they  were  honoureble  peoptete 

the  barbarian  anthorities  at  Kew  Gardens,  and  gave  S 
mi^kable  signs  of  wanting  Katharine's  ;>mpJSon^^ 
not_at_all  f  rem  botanical  reasons,  that  GerdTLan  to 
•Skaidl-Your  health. 
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c^pkin  to  Ttnte  that  he  wm  neglecting  hi.  work  «,d 
not  taking  the  leMt  interest  in  the  Romney  poppy.  And 
<«J«he  o«ne  luktrou.  .  d,ort  experti^'j:^  he 
hj^  had  plumed,  leaving  poor  Oerda  to  look  for  the 
httle  rare  plant  whidi  wa.  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

fetched  his  long  pipe  and  ertabliahed  himself  in  a  comer 

1  rLT^  ''^'"  '^'^^  "^^  ^«««^e  ^«~  -it- 
Sf;«  ?«'df  ««»ej).ck  angry  and  wanted  a  divorce;  but 
Tante  langhed  and  said  to  her: 

ItZ^f.*^"^u^*^^^-  I*  "  only  an  aberration. 
It  wont  do  you  or  him  any  harm.  He  wiU  soon  be  ready 
to  quarrel  with  you  over  the  Bomney  poppy.  And  vou 
^ot  posdbly  be  angry  with  ker.  Sh7taows  notW^ 
about  it  Everyone  likes  her;  she  wins  everyone.  Iti. 
w««?JT^     f  .*«"»P«"°»«»t;  her  aura.    If  she  has 

WK  T.^'?**'"'^**'^^8**"^o«-  Don't  be  angry 
mthanybody  I  think  I  ought  to  be  the  one  to  be  i3. 
He  always  mterrupts  our  conversations.    And  yo7j, 

I!TT  »S*°^°''°^«^^«'-  Everybody  wants 
her.    Even  Bedstemor  likes  to  tolk  with  her.    I  can 

«areely  get  a  word  in.    Poor  old  Tante." 

'TTou  wicked  old  woman,  you  were  taiing  to  her  for 

^'^/f^'^'"  «^^  ^^'  laughinr^ 
Nl,"  said  Tante,  "yesterday  is  not  to^ay." 

said  (S*  ^^  ''^**  ^^'^  want  to  telk  to  her  abou^ 

T^fl*'®  °*^®'  ^'*^J®<=*«  ^^^^  the  *botanik"*  re- 
marked  Tante  sternly.  "And,  after  all,  you  ^  hZ 
strangers,"  said  Oerda.  »  you  are  Doth 

,     "Strangers  very  often  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
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not  be  afndd  that  I  wiU  bL  th^Ti  ^'^^  ^^'^  "^ 
will  ntMlr  «ni,;    u.     ■       *"®  barbarian-womtn. 

ATn«««-^^       i  ante's  iJ-nglighman.    If  they  gnoke  of 
T?-  !•  1.       ■'""'     i«8,  1  was  chosen  out  of  abnnf  fan 
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old  Dwiih  woman,  nothing  loth,  put  down  her  knitting 
•nd  gazed  dreamily  out  on  the  great  valley  below.  It 
wa.  about  SIX  in  the  afternoon.  AU  the  other  gueati  had 
fin«hedj,eir  coffee  and  left  the  balcony,  «»d  Katharine 
Z.2  r*!  '"^  "^^^  Po«eision.  There  were  no 
vi^^^ey!''  ""'""^  roar  of  the  foM  in  the 

.i2!  T'Ik^^  ^  '*°'"  ^•°*«  '^^*  "'^^t  thirty. 
eigHlthink.  He  was  seven  yearn  old  when  ]Mw 
^^  to  look  after  him.   I  journeyed  to  a  de«,Ute  ho^ 

in  the  country,  m  Surrey,  and  waited  in  a  diamal  draw, 
mg-room  ^th  several  other  ladies,  who  were  all  on  the 

worn   greeted  us  courteously,  but  scanned  us  closely. 

And  tten  he  said -And  which  is  the  Danish  lady?'  And 
I«ud:  *!  am  the  Dane.'  And  he  «ud:  'Do  ^u 
^English  very  badly?*  And  I  «ud : 'No,  I  speak  it 
remarkably  weU.>   And  he  smiled  and  said : 'Ah,^'« 

powers.;    And  I  said:  Tes,  of  course  I  have.'    ThL  I 

worn,  and  we  had  an  interview  of  about  an  hour:  I  mn 

^JTL^I''"'^  It  was  a  passion  with  him.  He 
iTr-n    T  i  "^^J^""^  «>rt  0'  c«ature;  but  his  face 

wLiil'"^.'^^""'*^*^^'*^-  He  asked  me  to  wiS 
wbW.  he  spoke  with  the  other  ladies.   Lunch  was  se^ 

mtemewedtned  to  enjoy  an  excellent  meal.  But^ 
one  was  anxious,  for  the  salary  was  exceptionally^ 
mdeed  princely.    When  all  the  interviZng  wi^  ^ 

^d  t*tr?r  *'"^^  '"*  '  *'°''«'^*  it^derate  IS 
kmd  to  the  httle  person  for  whose  care  he  was  providing 
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Ht  wtnt  npttain  tnd  broni^t  down  to  u  •  dMoUto- 
looking  little  boy,  and  atid: 

"  'Clif  ord,  my  littlo  ion,  one  of  theee  Udiei  ie  going  to 
be  good  enough  to  come  and  take  care  of  yon.  I  wonder 
which  is  the  one  yon  wonld  like  beet  of  all/  ** 

*The  Uttie  feUow  shrank  back,  for  he  was  eridently 
Ay;  but  he  looked  up  into  his  father's  stem  face,  and 
jmew  that  he  had  to  make  an  answer.  Then  rery  shyly 
he  glanced  ronnd,  and  his  eye  rested  on  me : 

"  That  one,  father,' "  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"So  that  was  how  I  came  to  be  his  governess.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted  when  he  chose  me.  I  have  always 
wished  that  he  could  have  known  just  as  dercrly  what 
he  wanted  when  he  chose  his  wife— that  poor  Marianne." 

And  here  Tante  paused,  and  gave  that  sort  of  pious 
regulation^igh  which  we  are  always  supposed  to  offer 
to  the  memory  of  all  dead  people,  good,  bad,  or  indif  . 
ferent. 

Katharine  waited  impatiently.  She  longed  to  know 
something  about  that  dead  wife.  She  longed  to  know 
something  of  Clifford's  childhood,  of  his  youth,  his  early 
careei^but  chiefly  of  that  dead  wife:  whether  he  had 
loved  her,  whether  she  had  loved  him.  She  did  not  try 
to  conceal  her  eagerness.  She  bent  forward  and  touched 
Tante's  hands. 

'Tell  me  about  her,"  she  said.  '1  have  only  heard 
what  Mrs.  Stanhope  said  of  her." 

"Ah,"  said  Knutty,  "she  was  her  friend.  I!  yon  have 
only  heard  what  Mrs.  Stanhope  said,  you  have  heard 
only  unjust  things  about  my  Clifford." 

*Tes,"  replied  Katharine,  «and  believed  them  to  be 
impossible  and  told  her  so." 
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JJyf^nr  mid  Knntty  wtnnly,  "you  Imw  .  mind 
that  aid«ntoiida.  WeU,  .boiit  thit  lUriMme.  Shthu 
fOM  her  way,  and  I  iiippow  cnttom  demand*  that  one 
■hoiild  yeak  of  her  reepeotfnUy.    But  I  cannot  help 

■•ying  that  ehe  had  a  Billingsgate  temperament  That 
waa  the  whole  trouble.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty, 
and  iomethlng  of  a  heart  Indeed,  she  waa  not  bad- 
A^:  ^.•^''•y" '^•^  •*•  »>^  been  a  downrigl.t 
t  i  i^?*^  "^  P~'  ^^^  ^o«W  have  known 
now  to  decide  on  a  definite  conrw  of  action.  Indeed  i 
own  that  I  often  widied  ihe  would  nm  away  with  an- 

^mT*  ®"*,^~»~»»«'«>«ldb*^e  forgiven  her. 
BthI  It  waa  so  like  her  not  to  run  away.  Excuae  me, 
my  dear.  But  I  have  never  learnt  not  to  be  impatient 
ev«i  with  her  memory;  for  she  preyed  on  hia  kindneia 
and  hia  great  aem«  of  chivalry.  I  don't  know  where  she 
onginaUy  came  from,  and  whether  it  waa  her  original 
entourage  which  gave  her  the  Billingigate  temperament 
or  whether  it  was  just  her  natural  possession  indepen- 
dent  of  surroundings.  I  did  not  see  her  until  he  had 
married  her.  When  I  saw  her  I  knew  of  course  that  it 
was  her  physical  charm  with  which  he  had  fallen  in  love. 
It  could  not  have  been  her  mind.    She  had  none.*» 

Knutty  paused  a  moment,  took  off  her  spectacles  to 
clean  them,  and  then  continued: 

"He  married  her  in  Berlin,  and  took  her  to  Aberyst- 
inth  CoUege,  where  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  for 
two  years.  Alan  was  bom  there.  Then  his  father  died 
and  he  gave  up  teaching.  He  settled  down  at  Talun  * 
his  country-house,  and  devoted  himself  to  research- 
work:  as  far  as  she  would  let  him.  But  she  was  jealous 
of  his  work,  and  I  bcUeve  did  her  best  to  thwart  it    J 
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De^rk  partly  to  see  me,  and  partly  on  his  way  i 
^en,  whidi  IS  a  grand  hunting-ground  for  minia 
ogMt^  He  had  always  been  interested  in  mineralom 
indeed,  as  a  child  he  played  with  minerals  as  most  cM 
dren  play  with  soldiers.  Well,  one  morning  he  walke 
mto  my  loom  unexpectedly  and  said:    'Knutiy,  I  cam 

ive  Had  a  lot  of  disappomtments  over  them:  but  thi 
one  has  not  cheated  me.    He  is  a  new  fellow  beyond  al 

«?"'tk  r^  ^  ^^'n  ( *"*"'  ^''  ""^'"^  '^  **  9^  «^« 
!;  J^'u  ''"  *"  ^®  '^'^'  •'"*  ^^^  ^^  something  sc 
pathetic  about  his  obvious  need  of  sympathy  that  I  fell 
rore  things  were  not  going  well  with  him  at  home. 
When  I  went  over  to  stay  with  them  I  understood.    I 
had  not  been  three  days  at  Talun*  before  I  discovered 
that  Menanne  had  this  unfortunate  temperament  the 
ve^  worst  in  the  world  for  his  peculiar  sensitiv;ness 
Mid  his  cunously-delicate  brain.    I  knew  his  brain  well. 
As  a  child  if  not  harassed,  he  could  do  wonders  at  his 
Btadies.     But  he  needed  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  in 
whi^  to  use  his  mental  machinery  successfully.   I  learnt 
to  know  this,  and  I  gave  him  peace,  dear  little  chap, 
and  spared  him  most  of  the  petty  tyrannies  which  the 
grown-up  impose  on  youngsters.    But  Marianne  could 
give  him  no  peace.    Peace  was  not  in  her;  nor  did  she 
wish  for  it;  nor  could  she  understand  that  anyone  wished 
for  It.    Life  to  her  meant  scenes:  scenes  over  anything 
and  eve^hing.    Day  after  day  I  saw  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  his  brain,  so  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  in- 
vestigations, cruelly  distiirbed.    But  to  be  just  to  Mari- 
anne, she  did  not  know.    And  if  she  had  been  told  she 
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would  not  have  understood.  I  tried  to  hint  at  it  once 
or  twice;  and  I  might  as  weU  have  spoken  in  the  Tim- 
buctoo  original  dialect.  I  did  not  even  offend  her.  She 
did  not  even  understand  that  much  of  this  foreign  lan- 

So  I  said  'farvel/  and  I  never  went  to  stay  with  them 
again  for  any  length  of  time.  But  occasionally  I  went 
for  a  day  or  two  to  please  him.  I  saw  as  time  went  on 
that  he  was  getting  some  comfort  out  of  the  boy.  That 
was  a  comfort  to  me.    But  I  also  saw  that  the  brilliant 

promises  of  his  early  manhood  were  being  unfulfilled  I 
heard  ttat  his  scientific  friends  wondered  and  mourned. 
They  did  not  know  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  had 
to  cope.  Probably  they  would  not  have  allowed  them- 
selves  to  be  thus  harassed.  But  he  was  not  they,  and 
they  were  not  he.  And,  after  all,  a  man  can  only  be  him- 
Bell.  And  if  he  is  bom  with  a  heart  as  well  as  a  brain, 
and  with  an  almost  excessive  chivalry  for  the  feelings  of 
other  people,  then  he  is  terribly  at  the  mercy  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

'Tes/»  she  repeated,  "at  the  mercy  of  his  surround- 
ingB.   And  poor  Marianne  had  no  mercy  on  him :  none." 

**But  if  she  had  no  understanding,  then  it  was  not  that 
she  was  unmerciful,  but  only  ignorant,''  Katharine  said 
gently. 

'•Yes,  yes,  but  it  works  out  the  same,*'  Tante  answered. 
•Not  quite,"  Katharine  replied.    «It  makes  one  think 
more  mercifully  of  her." 

"Why,  that  is  precisely  the  sori;  of  thing  he  says!" 
Knutty  exclaimed. 

'Is  itr  said  Katharine,  flushing  up  to  her  very 
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eyes.    And  at  that  moment  there  came  a  aoimd  of  sweet 
melancholy  music  from  the  hillside. 

'That  is  Gerda/*  whispered  Tante.  *That  is  one  of 
her  favourite  Swedish  song^-how  sweet  and  melancholy 

They  listoied,  arreBiv!  and  entranced.  The  stillness 
of  the  crening  and  the  pureness  of  the  air  made  a  sUent 
•ooorapaniment  to  Gerda's  beimtifid  voice. 


And  the  wail  of  despair  at  the  end  of  the  verse  was 
almost  heartrending. 

They  listened  until  the  sad  strains  had  died  away,  and 
then  Tante  softly  translated  the  words: 

"High  on  the  dome  of  Heaven  shine  the  bright  stars; 

*The  lover  whom  I  love  so  well,  I  shall  reach  him 
never. 

**Ah  me,  ah  me !  .    .    .    . 

She  turned  impulsively  to  Katharine, 
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J*^"**.,?**  ^  °°*  '°'  y^'^'  °°t  fo'  yo«,"  she  said, 
rou  wm  reach  him,  I  know  you  will  reach  him— I  feel 

«.  T*S*  ^°"  *°  "^^  him-wmething  or  other  tellg 
me  that  it  must  and  will  be  so— that '* 

The  door  of  the  balcony  opened  hastily,  and  Ragnhild 
came  to  Tante  and  held  out  lK)th  her  hands  to  help 
ner  up.  '^ 

*Two  Englishmen  have  come  and  are  askinir  for  thee  '* 
she  said.  ' 

"Men  du  milde  Himmel  !"•  cried  Tante.  «My  ioeberin 
of  course  I**  * 

She  almost  ran  to  the  hall,  where  she  found  CUfford 
and  Alan  standing  together  like  the  two  forlorn  crea- 
tures that  they  were. 

'Telkommen,  velkomraen  V*  she  cried.  "I  don't  know 
where  you've  cotae  from,  whether  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Ma  or  tiie  top  of  the  air  I  Nor  how  you've  got  herel 
But  velkommen,  velkommen !" 

Their  faces  brightened  up  when  they  saw  her  and 
hewd  her  cheery  voice  with  its  slight  foreign  accent. 

Oh,  Knutty,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again,"  the  maa 
said. 

**Yes,  by  Jove,  it  is  ripping,"  the  boy  said. 

"Come  out  into  the  balcony,  dear  ones,"  she  said, 
taking  them  by  the  hand  as  she  would  have  taken  two 
children.  "And  I'll  inquire  about  your  rooms  and  your 
food.    You  look  like  tired  and  hungry  ghosts."' 

Katharine  was  bending  over  the  balcony,  looking  down 
fixedly  at  those  wonderful  rivers,  and  with  the  sound 
and  words  of  that  sad  song  echoing  in  her  ears  and 
heart.    Then  she  turned  round  and  saw  them  both;  saw 

•  DuM  expnuion,  "But  Thou,  mild  Heaven." 
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the  look  of  Bhy  pleasure  on  the  hoy*B  face,  and^f  gift 
ness  on  the  man'a.  The  mnaic  died  away,  hnahed  by  tl 
gladneas  of  her  own  heart. 

**Velkommen !"  she  said,  coming  forward  to  gi« 
them  in  her  own  frank  way.  *«I*Te  leaxnt  that  mnc 
Norwegian,  yon  seel** 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 
togi.  and  rt  wu  pathetic  to  see  how  <rl,d 

^^'^i^t^Zt^,"^  i."  ret^  «.d  i.  not 

"And  jon?»  aaked  Knotty 
^1  am  mwh  happier  too,  Knutty,"  he  «id  thou^ 

TT^.^J^  "  *«  ^i™*""  of  the  foM  whe« 
jJtyT^  ^'^'  >"  •"  "*»°8«  PIT,  you  and 

J y^  "  '^'^'  •"*  "^"^  »**  »  an  .b«nt 
^I^tkii*  I  rtl  tdB  a  *<,U  in  the  direction  o(  the 

to  «e  yon,  rm  n«  »       *"«"*"'«  »*"  •>.  «  ple.«d 

.  ^st^l^  •  "*"'  ™P-°«^^  "nt  «w  only 

^,  preoccupied  eipreseion  on  her  naughty  old  ftJ 

J^  when  he  h«.  gone,  .he  laughed  toM:^^':^ 
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^es,  there  is  decidedly  daylight,  not  through  •  leper* 
squint,  but  through  a  rose-window!  Only  I  must  b 
careful  not  to  turn  it  into  black  darkness  again.  I  mua 
see  nothing  and  hear  nothing,  and  I  must  talk  frequent! 
of  Marianne— or  oughtn't  I  to  talk  of  her?  N«,  I  won 
dsr  which  would  be  the  best  plan.  If  I  do  speak  of  he 
it  will  encourage  him  to  remember  her;  and  if  I  don' 
speak  of  her,  it  will  encourage  him  to  brood  oyer  her  ii 
silence !    She  always  was  s  difficulty  and  always  will  h 

TU»til And  even  then,  there's  the  other  icd>erg  i 

deal  with — ah,  and  here  he  comes — ^made  friends  witl 
Jens,  I  see,  and  no  difficulty  about  the  language — Jem 
never  speaking  a  word,  and  Alan  only  saying  something 
occasionally,  like  his  father." 

The  two  boys  parted  at  the  Stabur,  where  Ragnhilc 
was  standing  on  the  steps  holding  a  pile  of  freshly-madt 
Fladbrod.  Alan  looked  up  at  her,  took  oflf  his  littl< 
round  cricketing  cap,  blushed,  made  his  way  over  to  th< 
porch,  and  sat  down  by  Knutty.   And  Ragnhild  thought 

'TThat  nice  English  boy.  He  shall  have  plenty  oj 
multebser." 

So  she  disappeared  into  the  Stabur  and  brou^t  out  i 
plateful  of  multebser,  which  she  handed  him  with  i 
friendly  nod.  He  fell  to  without  any  hesitation,  an^ 
Knutty  watched  him  and  smiled. 

''Well,  kjaere,"  she  said,  "and  what  do  you  think  oi 
this  part  of  the  world ?    Glad  to  be  here?" 

'Tes,  Knutty,"  he  answered.  "And  it  is  ripping  tc 
see  you  again." 

"Am  I  BO  very  'bully'?"  she  said,  in  her  teasing  way 
'Tes,"  he  said,  smiling. 
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"Ah,"  ahe  said,  "I  suppose  I  ami**  And  they  both 
uraghed. 

"Jens  and  I  are  going  fishing  this  afternoon  up  to  a 

mountain  Uke  over  there,"  he  said.    "I  wish  you*d  come 
too.    Do,  Knutty." 

"Dear  one,"  she  answered,  "ITl  come  with  pleasure  if 
youOl  send  over  for  one  of  the  London  cart-horses. 
Nothing  else  on  this  earth  could  carry  me,  and  then  I 
suppose  he  couldn't  climb!  You  surely  did  not  think 
of  hoisting  me  up  on  one  of  those  yellow  ponies?    No, 

\u^  ^  ^P  ^^°''  "^^  ^*  *^«  ^^  yo^  bring  home. 
All  the  same,  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  Many  re- 
^ts  that  age  and  weight,  specially  weight,  prevent  me 
from  accepting." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Alan  went  on  eating  his  mul- 
tebanr. 

*T)id  you  like  your  journey  to  America?"  she  asked, 
without  looking  up  from  her  work. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  half-heartedly,  and  his  face 
clouded  over.    "But-but  I  was  glad  to  come  back." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that  is  what  many  people  say.  The 
new  world  may  be  good  enou^  in  its  way,  but  the  old 
world  is  the  old  world  when  all  is  said  and  done.  And 
you  got  tired  of  the  Americans,  did  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  «it  wasn't  that.    But » 

He  hesitated,  and  then  he  blurted  out : 

"I  wish  you'd  been  with  us,  Knutiy.  It  would  have 
been  so  diflferait  then." 

"Nei,  stakkar,"  she  said.  'TTou'U  make  old  Knutty 
too  conceited  if  you  go  on  saying  these  nice  thinm  to 
her."  ** 

He  had  put  down  his  plate  of  multebar,  and  was  now 
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flddlJng  nerroiuly  with  a  Swedish  knife  that  Kni 
had  given  him.  Knotty  glanced  at  him  with  her 
little  old  eyes.  She  knew  she  was  in  for  confidence 
she  oondncted  herself  with  discretion. 

"Give  it  to  me/*  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  for 
knife.    "This  ig  the  way  it  opens    so    and  then 
■tick  it  through  the  case    do    and  then  if  s  ready 
stick  anybody  you  don't  like-so-in  true  Swedish  fa 
ion,  with  which  I  have  great  sympathy— ihere  it  is  I' 

The  boy  went  on  fiddling  with  the  knife,  and  then 
took  his  cap  off  and  fiddled  with  that 

*T)u  milde  Himmeir  thought  Knutty.    "These  i 
bergs  1    Why  do  I  ever  put  up  with  them  r 

"Knutty,**  the  boy  began  nervously— "I  want 
dreadfully  to  ask  you  something-about— mother.  Tl 
she— very  unhappy— do  you  think?    I  can't  get  out 
my  head  what  Mrs.  Stanhope  said— I  tried  to  f  or«t  it 
but *' 

He  looked  up  hopelessly  at  Knutty,  and  broke  oif  . 
Knutiy  gave  no  sign. 

*Twice  I  nearly  ran  away  from  father,**  the  boy  we 
oi^—'*I—l  wanted  to  be  alone— not  with  father-once 
New  York— and  another  time  at  Chicago— there  we 
two  feUows  going  out  West  from  there,  and— I  want 
to  be  alone,  not  with  f  ather-and  I  thought  I  could  g 
along  somehow— other  fellows  do— and  then  I  remei 
bered  how  you  said  that  he  only  had  me-and  I  stayed- 
He  looked  up  again  at  Enutty,  and  this  time  si 
answered: 

'*I  know,**  she  said.    **I  understand.** 
'TTou  don*t  think  it  beastly  of  me?"  he  said. 
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J^o,**  ihe  «id,  «not  beutly  at  tU-only  y«y,  ^,y 

"No,  you  may  rdy  on  me/'  she  anairered  gently.  And 
•he  km  that  ihe  wa«  speaking  the  truth,  and  that  the 
would  have  no  heart  to  tell  Clifford.  With  her  quick  in- 
«ght  die  aaw  the  whole  thing  in  a  flash  of  light  She 
gjie-ed  that  Mrs.  Stanhope  had  got  hold  of  the  boy,  and 
planted  m  his  heart  some  enl  seed  which  had  grown  and 
grown.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  out  exactly  what  she 
had  said  to  him;  and  Knutty  knew  that  Alan  would  be 
able  to  tdl  her  only  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  involun- 

*u  ^w  ?"  ^^  ""^^  ^«"*  "«^  '0'  *h«  l»d  when  she 
ttought  how  much  he  must  hare  suffered,  alone  and  un- 
helped.  His  simple  words  about  wanting  to  get  away 
from  his  father  spoke  volumes  in  themselves.  And  he 
■emwd  to  harp  on  this,  for  he  said  almost  at  once : 

Tou  see,  I  shall  be  going  back  to  school,  and  then  to 
Coll^,  and  then  to  work." 

"And  then  out  into  the  world  to  make  your  name  as  a 
great  architect/*  she  said. 

He  smiled  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  **but  far  away,  Enutty,  out  in  the 
colomes  somewhere.*' 

«Alan,«  she  said  suddenly,  «you  asked  me  about  your 
moth^  whether  I  thought  she  had  been  unhappy.  I 
don  t  know.  I  never  knew  her  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
say.  I  thought  she  seemed  happy  when  I  saw  her  laatr- 
•bout  two  years  ago,  I  think— and  she  was  looking  very 
beautifnl-ahe  was  a  beautiful  woman,  your  mother,  and 
well  set-up,  too,  wasn't  she  ?" 
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Tm,"  the  boj  Mid,  and  hit  Up  qniTmd.  He  ton 
ftWBj  and  leaned  againet  the  pillar  of  the  porch. 

''Oh,  Knotty,'*  he  laid,  turning  round  to  her  imptf 
oiuly,  «*why  did  ihe  die?  Why  im't  the  here?  Th< 
waan*t  any  need  for  her  to  die.  She  never  would  hi 
died  if  father  had  been  kinder  to  her,  if  we'd  both  be 
kinder  to  her.  But— she  was  unhappy— Mn.  Stanho 
■aid  she  was  unhappy— «he  told  me  all  about  it  bef( 
we  left  England— I  can't  forget  what  she  said— what  i 
said  about— about  father  being  the  cause  of  mothe 
death— thatfs  what  she  meant — ^I  know  thaf  s  what  s 
meant.  ...  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head — ^I  nei 
thoui^t  of  it  like  that  until  die  told  me— but  when  s 
spoke  as  she  did,  then  I  knew  all  at  once  thai— that 
that  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  abo 
mother's  death,  and  that  I  oughtn't  to  forget  it,  beu 
her  son — and — and  she  was  fond  of  me — and ** 

He  broke  off.  Enutty  had  risen,  and  put  her  hand  < 
the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Kjaere,"  she  said,  in  a  strained  voice,  *I  did  n 
know  things  were  as  bad  as  this  with  you.  My  po 
boy." 

She  slipped  her  arm  through  the  boy's  arm  and  h 
him  away  from  the  court-yard,  down  past  the  cow-hou 
and  the  hay-bams  and  through  the  white  gate. 

Old  Kari  was  grubbing  abop^;,  singing  her  favonri 
refrain  to  call  the  cows  back : 

Sulla  ma,  Sulla  ma,  Sulla  ma,  aa  kjyl* 
Sulla  ma,  Sulla  ma,  Sulla  ma,  aa  kjyl* 
Sullam,  suUam,  ay-y-y  y-y-yl 

Bedstemor  was  in  her  garden,*  giving  an  eye  to  h( 
red-currant  bushes  of  which  she  was  specially  proud,  ai 

*EJ7— Cowa.   The  refrain  is  merdy  a  doggtnL 
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CMtiiif  ft  ily  glance  round  to  aee  what  the  Swedish  art- 
iit-lady  was  doing  perched  on  that  rock  in  the  next  field. 
She  waa  only  looking  towards  the  Oaard  and  measuring 
the  oow-honae  in  the  air.  Bedstemor  thought  there  wa^ 
no  harm  in  that;  and  any  way,  these  people  had  to  do 
something. 

The  Sorenskriver  was  coming  down  from  the  birch- 
woods,  alone  and  apparently  in  a  disagreeable  mood,  for 
he  pushed  roughly  on  one  side  the  little  golden-haired 
daughter  of  one  of  the  cotters  who  was  playing  on  the 
hillside: 

•TTiese  wretched  Englishmen,"  he  said,  frowning. 
**Uif,  they  are  always  in  the  way,  all  over  the  world. 
And  I  was  having  such  a  pleasant  time  with  her  before 
this  fellow  came.'* 

Eiitharine  and  Clifford  were  lingering  near  the  foes. 
Katharine  was  making  a  little  water-colour  of  the  lovely 
scene.  Through  the  trees  one  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  shining  river  and  a  bit  of  the  bright  blue  sky. 

**YeB,*'  Clifford  was  saying,  "my  old  Dane  was  wise 
to  send  us,  and  we  were  wise  to  come  back.  We  were  not 
happy  together.  Miss  Frensham.  But  since  we  have  re- 
turned, the  boy  is  happier,  and — I  am  happier  too." 

Katharine,  bending  over  her  work,  whispered  to  her- 
self: 

"And  I — I  am  happier  too." 

But  down  by  Eoiutty's  mountain-ashes,  near  the  black 
hay-bam,  an  old  woman  and  a  young  boy  sat,  with  pale, 
drawn  faces. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GERDA  had  pretended  to  hope  that,  when  Tai 
English  friends  arrived  on  tie  scene, 
would  mend  her  strange  ways,  and  no  loi 
haunt  the  cow-house  and  seek  the  compan: 
ship  of  old  Kari  and  of  Thea,  who  was  so  clever  at  n 
ing  Fladbwid,  and  Mette,  who  had  thtee  fatherless  bal 
and  a  dauntless  demeanour  which  seemed  to  be  parti 
larly  attractive  to  wicked  old  Knutty.    But  Tante 
incorrigible,  and  would  not  for  anyone's  sake  h 
missed  her  evening  visit  to  that  august  building, 
after  her  sad  talk  with  Alan,  she  stood  and  waited 
usual,  whilst  Mette,  that  bright  gay  soul,  called 
cows  down  to  the  Gaard. 

"Kom  da,  stakkar,  kom  da,  stakkar!*'  ("Come  th 
my  poor  little  dears  !'*)  she  cried  merrily. 

And  Gulkind  (yellow  cheek),  Brungaas  (bro 
goose),  Blomros  (red  rose),  and  Fjeldros  (mount 
rose)  responded  with  varying  degrees  of  bellowing  a 
dilatoriness. 

When  they  were  safely  in  their  stalls,  the  singing  1 
gan.  Thea  had  the  softest  voice,  but  Mette  had  a  dran 
tic  delivery.  Old  Kari  acted  as  prompter  when  tl 
forgot  the  words  of  the  old  folk-songs,  and  the  cows  m 
on  munching  steadily  and  switching  their  tails  in  i 
singers*  faces,  so  that  the  music  was  mingled  wi 
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strange  discords  of  scolding  and  Knutty's  laughter.  And 
then  Mette  got  up,  and  began  to  dance  some  old  peasant- 
dance;  and  very  pretty  and  graceful  she  looked  too,  in 
her  old  cow-dress  and  torn  bodice. 

"Come,  Theal"  she  cried.  **Let  us  dance  the  Spring- 
dance  for  the  good  Danish  lady  to  see.  Fjeldros  and 
Brungaas  can  wait  a  few  minutes." 

"Nei,  nei,  nei!"  cried  old  Kari.  «It  is  not  safe  to 
dance  in  the  cow-house,  Mette.  Thou  know'st  the  Hul- 
dre  will  come  and  throw  stones  in  at  the  cows.  Thou 
know'st  she  will  come.  Ja,  ja,  I  have  seen  her  do  it,  and 
the  cows  were  killed.  Ak,  I  am  afraid.  The  Huldre  will 
come." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mette,  winking  mischievously  at 
Tante,  "perhaps  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Ail 
Ihe  same,  I*m  not  afraid  of  the  long-tailed  Huldre." 

"Have  you  seen  her  often,  Kari?"  asked  Tante. 

"Three  times,"  said  Kari,  shuddering,  "and  each  time 
she  worked  me  harm.  She  is  mischievous  and  ugly,  not 
like  the  beautiful  green-dressed  Huldre.  I  saw  her  once 
up  at  the  Saeter,  when  I  was  alone  and  had  made  a  big 
fire.  She  came  and  danced  and  danced  before  the  fire. 
But  I  must  not  waste  my  time  with  thee.  I  must  milk 
Blomros." 

'*Kari  has  been  taken  away  by  the  mountain-people," 
Mette  said,  winking  again  at  Tante.  "Thou  should'st 
tell  the  Danish  lady." 

But  Kari  buried  herself  under  Blomros ;  and  so  Mette, 
still  anxious  to  entertain  her  visitor,  struck  up  witifthe 
pretty  little  folk-song,  "Home  from  the  Saeter." 
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HOME  PROM  THE  SAETER. 


We  have  done  our  man-y  dnUe.,  Clieeae  luyeiMde.luve  batter  el 


How  weTl  lead  oar  wlil-ing  cat  -  Ue,  Now  weTl  lock  the  laa  -  ter  < 


Here  no  lonc^r  food  can  be  toand,  By  the  Hol-dra  Itolk 


oroor-i 


COad  are  we  that  home  we're  go- tag,  OladderatUl  the 


oowe,  rm  • 


When  they  had  finished,  Knutty  looked  round  and 
Gerda  standing  listening. 

"Now/'  said  Knutty,  «you  will  understand  wh 
come  to  the  cow-house.  It  is  my  concert-room.  \ 
then,  my  good  friends,  good-bye  for  the  present." 

Come  back  to-morrow,*'  cried  Mette.    «*The  mili 
goes  so  merrily  when  thou  art  here." 
**And  mind,  no  dancing!"  said  Knutty,  smiling  i 

putting  up  her  hand  in  warning.    'Tlemember  the  lo 
tailed  one!" 

Mette's  merry  laughter  sounded  after  them,  and  i 
followed  by  her  finale,  the  mountain-call  to  the  goats 

^lle  bukken,  kiUe  bukken,  kille  bukkeni  lami 
mit!  with  a  final  flourish  which  would  have  made 
real  prima  donna  ill  for  a  week  from  jealousy. 

''Mette  has  got  a  temperament,"  said  Knutty  si 
muling.  'Thank  Heaven  for  that  I  Anything  is  bet 
than  your  dead-alivers,  your  decaying  vegetable  wor] 


•  batt«rohiini*d; 
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No  disrespect  to  you,  kjaere,  for  you  look  particularly 
aliTe  this  evening;  a  nice  flush  on  your  face-whether 
anger  or  joy,  no  nwtter— the  effect  is  the  same— life." 

"Ejnar  and  I  have  found  some  dwarf-birch,"  said 
Qerda,  pointing  to  her  green  wallet. 

"Ab,  that  is  certainly  a  life-giving  discovery,"  re- 
marked Kiutty.  ^ 

"Wve  har'  a  lovely  afternoon  together,"  continued 
Gerda,  "and  we've  discussed  'salix'  to  our  hearts* 
content." 

"Ah,"  said  Knutty,  "no  wonder  you  look  so  ani- 
mated." 

*^ut  just  by  the  group  of  mountain-ashes  we  met 
P>oken  Prensham,"  said  Gerda,  "and  Ejnar  left  me 
And  I  was  angry.    But  as  she  had  the  Sorenskriver  and 
your  Englishman  with  her,  I  didn't  mind  so  much     Oh 
It  isn't  her  fault.    She  doesn't  encourage  him;  and  she 
cannot  help  being  attractive.    But  Ejnar " 

**Why,  my  child,"  said  Knutty,  *Vho  ever  heard  of  a 
live  woman  being  jealous,  generous,  and  just?  You 
can't  possibly  be  an  animal— nor  even  a  vegetable— you 
must  be  a  mineral.   I  have  it— gold  I" 

"Tante,"  said  Gerda,  "wait  until  you  have  a  husband, 
and  then  you  won't  laugh." 

»^'^^*  ^  ^°°'*  suppose  I  should!"  replied  Knutty. 
Other  people  would  do  the  laughing  for  me." 
"No,"  said  Gerda.    "They  should  not  laugh  at  you  in 
my  presence,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Ah,"  said  Knutty,  "you're  pure  gold,  kjaere.  There, 
don't  fret  about  that  wretch  Ejnar.  If  he  ran  away 
from  you  we  could  easily  overtake  him.  He'd  be  stop- 
ping to  look  at  aU  the  plants  on  the  wayside;  and  the 
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lady,  no  matter  who  she  was,  would  leave  him  in  di 
No  aelf-reapecting  eloping  female  could  stand  thai 

smoked  salmon  and  cheese/' 

But  although  Knutty  kept  up  her  spirits  that  ev. 
she  was  greatly  disturbed  by  her  Z  wiJ»  IZ^ 
distressed  to  know  how  to  help  him.  When  she  we 
her  room  Bhe  sat  for  a  long  time  at  the  window,  thii 
Mid  piuzhng  Not  a  single  helpful  idea  suggested 
^™T  S^^**?'* '^^^f^^f  pity  for  tiieSJy,  and 
cem  for  the  father    She  reflected  that  it  was  iUee 

trouble  tehind  her;  that  all  the  troubles  Marianne 

Zl'it  !?^'  ^"^  P^'^^^^y  mmecessary.  And 
worked  herself  into  a  ra^e  at  the  mere  thought  of  ] 
Stanhope,  Marianne's  friend. 

me  beast,"  she  said,  "the  metallic  beast  I  Fd  lik 
see  her  whole  machinery  lynched.*' 

After  that  she  could  not  keep  still,  but  walked  up 

t^  ?*'  u^^"^'  *^^«  everything  over  in  her  m 
untU  her  brain  was  nearly  distraught.  Once  she  st 
ngid  for  a  moment. 

A  T;f  ?'*°'^  anything  to  hide  about  his  wi 
death?"  she  asked  herself. 

"No,  no,"  she  replied  angrily.  'That  is  ridiculou. 
I  m  a  fool  to  think  of  it  even  for  a  moment." 

Her  mmd  wandered  back  to  the  time  of  Mariann 
death  She  remembered  the  doctor  had  said  that  Ma 
anne  had  died  from  some  shock. 

J^Had  Clifford  lost  his  self^ntrol  that  last  nic 
when,  by  his  own  telling,  he  and  Marianne  had  soz 
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^o^no/>  die  «ud.   'mydoIthInkofth««ab.urd 

J^\^''^'  thought  of  them,  ahe,  an  old  woman  with 
yean  of  judgment  and  experience  to  balance  her,  waa  it 
s^namg  that  the  young  boy,  worked  upon  bV  Mr.. 

Stanhope's  words,  was  thinking  of  them  r 
Knutty  broke  down. 

/ni"^J  r!'  icebergs,"  she  cried.  'Tm  a  silly,  unhelp- 
fd  old  fool,  and  no  good  to  either  of  you.  I  never  could 
tackle  Mananne-never  could.  She  was  always  too 
much  for  me;  and  although  she's  dead,  she  is  just  the 
same  now— too  much  for  me.«  ' 

^ofiV^^'!^  ^r  ^?^  ^  ^""P*"'  "^^  *^«  *««"  "rtreamed 
misery  she  brightened  up. 
«NI,>'  she  said,  brushing  her  tears  away,  «of  course, 

^'rendiam?  I  was  forgetting  that  I  saw  daylight.  What 
^.oldduiferlaml  If  I  cannot  help  m/icS^gs^e 
ca^d  wiU    If  I  cannot  tackle  Mariaine,  she  ^« 

«n«  ^  °"!?**  ^""^  ^  Katharine  with  hope,  affec 
faon,  admiration,  and  never  a  faintest  touch  of  jealousy. 
She  had  be^  drawn  to  her  from  the  beginning;  and 
each  new  day^s  companionship  had  only  served  to  show 

SL"'.?,''-?!^^^^^™"^'^  ^^^'^^^  temperament. 
^eyaU  loved  her  at  the  Gaard.  Her  preset;  was  a 
joyto  thm;  imd  she  passed  amongst  them  as  one  of 
ttose  privileged  beings  for  whom  barriers  are  broken 
down  and  bridges  are  built,  so  that  she  might  go  her 
way  at  her  own  pleasure  into  people's  hearts  and  minds. 
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Ym,  Knutty  tamed  to  her  with  hope  and  belirf.  I 
M  she  was  saying  to  herself  that  Katharine  was  the  i 
person  in  the  world  to  help  that  lonely  man  and  desol 
boy,  to  build  her  bridge  to  reach  the  man,  and  her  bri( 
to  reach  the  boy,  and  a  third  bridge  for  the  man  and 
boy  to  reach  each  othei^— as  she  was  saying  all  this,  w 
never  one  single  jealous  thought,  there  came  a  soft  kn< 
at  her  door.  She  did  not  notice  it  at  first ;  but  she  het 
it  a  few  seconds  later,  and  when  she  opened  her  d< 
Eiitharine  was  standing  there. 

'*My  dear,'*  Knutty  exclaimed,  and  she  led  her  visii 
into  the  room. 

**I  haye  been  uneasy  about  you,**  Katharine  said,  "a 
could  not  get  to  sleep.  I  felt  I  must  come  and  see 
anything  were  wrong  with  you.  Why,  you  haven*t  be 
to  bed  yet.   Do  you  know  it  is  two  o'clock  ?** 

"It  might  be  any  time  in  a  Norwegian  summer-nigl 
and  I've  been  busy  thinking,"  said  Knutiy— "thinki 
of  you,  and  longing  for  -ue  morrow  to  come  when 
might  tell  you  of  some  trouble  which  lies  heavy  on  u 
heart** 

'*Most  curious,**  said  Katharine.  '1  had  a  strong  fa 
ing  that  you  wanted  me.  I  thought  I  heard  you  callii 
me.** 

**I  did  call  you,**  Knutty  said,  '*none  the  less  loud 
because  voicelessly.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Sta] 
hope  did  see  Alan  before  he  left  England.  Your  wan 
ing  to  my  poor  CliflFord  came  too  late.  She  took  the  be 
and  made  him  drink  of  the  poison  of  disbelief." 

Then  she  gave  Katharine  an  account  of  her  painfi 
interview  with  Alan.  Katharine  had  previously  tol 
Knutty  a  few  particulars  of  her  own  encounter  with  Mrs 
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Stanhope  at  the  Tonedaleg,  and  she  now,  at  Knutty'a  re- 
quest,  repeated  the  story,  adding  more  details  in  answer 
to  the  old  Dane's  questionings.  Long  and  anxiousiy 
these  two  new  friends,  who  were  learning  to  regard  etoh 
other  as  old  friends,  discussed  the  situation. 

"I  cannot  bear  that  the  boy  should  be  sufifering  in  thja 
way,"  Knutty  said.  *And  I  cannot  bear  that  my  poor 
Clifford  should  know.  For  he  has  come  back  happier— 
ah,  you  know  something  about  that,  my  dear.  And  I 
am  glad  enough  to  see  even  the  beginning  of  a  change  in 
I  him.  Only  it  is  pathetic  that  he,  without  knowing  it, 
should  be  steering  for  some  happiness  in  a  distant  har- 
bour, whilst  the  boy  should  be  drifting  out  to  sea— 
alone." 

"He  shall  not  drift  out  to  sea,"  Katharine  said.  **He 
must  and  shall  believe  in  his  father  again." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  and  how  are  you  going  to  manage 
that?"  Knutty  asked  sadly. 

**By  my  own  belief,"  Katharine  answered  simply. 

**You  believe  in  him  ?"  Knutty  said,  half  to  herself. 

"Absolutely,"  Katharine  answered,  with  a  proud  smile 
on  her  face. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Knutty,  ''how  you  comfort  met 
Here  have  I  been  wrestling  with  plans  and  problems 
until  all  my  intelligence  had  gone— all  of  it  except  the 
very  best  bit  of  it  which  called  out  to  you  for  help.  And 
you  come  and  give  me  courage  at  once,  not  because  you 
have  any  plans,  but  because  you  are  yourself." 

They  were  standing  together  by  the  window,  and 
Katharine  put  her  arm  through  Knutty's.  They  looked 
a  strange  pair:  Knutty  with  her  unwieldly  presence  of 
uncompromising  bulk,  and  Katharine  with  her  own  spe- 
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cUl  ^  of  build  and  bearing.    She  wa.  doth* 
blue  dwMing^wn.    Her  luxuriant  hair  M  dot 
below  W  waiat.    The  weird  Norwegian  moon  itr 
into  the  room,  and  ahone  careidngly  around  her 
•  wonderful  night;  without  the  darknees  of  the 

S?  '^^^^^^^  ****  brightness  of  the  extreme  north  a 
full  of  itrange  half-lights  and  curious  changes  i 
moment  dark  blue  clouds  hung  over  the  great  i 

mingling  with  the  mists  in  fantastic  fashion.  The 
blue  douds  would  give  place  to  other.,  rosy-tom 
•ombre  grey,  and  these  two  wo^d  mingle  with  the  i 
men  the  next  moment  the  moon  would  reassert  he 
and  h«  rays  would  light  up  the  rivers  and  fUl  the 
with  diamonds.  Then  there  would  come  a  mo 
ii^en  mirts  and  douds  were  entirely  separated:  an 

tween  this  gap  would  be  seen,  as  in  a  dream,  a  visu 
the  vaUey  beyond,  mysterious  and  haunting.    Ver 

Gudbrwdadal  of  Norway,  with  its  legends  of  mortJ 

jVirit,  fit  acene  for  weird  happenings  and  strange  bd 
being  a  part  of  that  whole  wonderful  North,  tS  roi 
whidi  caUs  aloud  to  some  of  us,  and  whidi,  once  b 
can  never  be  lulled  into  sUence. 
Tl»  two  women  stood  sUently  watdiing  the  beaut 

this  No?w««ian  summer  night,  arrested  in  their  own 
sonal  feelings  by  Nature's  magnetism. 

''Bdioldr  cries  Nature,  and  for  the  moment  we 

hers  and  hers  only.    Then  she  releases  us,  and  we  i 

i^te  our  ordinary  life  conscious  of  added  strength 

Katharine  turned  impetuously  to  Knutty 

"He  must  and  shall  beUeve  in  his  father  again," 
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ll^^h^  ^"^  ^Z.^^^  boy.  .re  in  their  trouble., 
JMdhoirunrewhtble.    But  we  wiU  rewh  him-you 

A.  d,e  .poke  die  gUnoed  out  of  the  wind-w  Mid  «w 

tefr'f*  '^^  "^  *^«  bi«h.woodrSie 
I  wjt^ed  the  figure  .pprom^hiug  ne«er  «id  ne.«r  to  the 

I  J*^T  *^*'°»«>"e  «>»»«>«  down  from  the  wood." 
|J^_^.   ;^ow  di.tinctiy  one  en  «e  in  thi.  .^^je 

'^  «lS'i?1?"^  ''^'^'P"  "  "W»ted  Knutty. 
Thqr  watted  him,  with  tear,  of  .ymp.thy  in  their 

ov«  the  hiU.,  fretting  hi.  young  heart  out    They  ZJ 
I  b^^  th.t  he  nught  not «» them  a.  he  pJZup^ 

I  onS?. '^^"^  ^  «^  ^*°  *^*  ***^  ^"«^*b  "d  up  the 
outer  stair,  leading  to  hi.  itwm. 

They  caught  right  of  hi.  troubled  face 


1 

JJ 

CHAPTBB  IX. 

IT  WAS  Eatharine  who  proposed  the  ezpedil 
«  group  of  Saeten.    She  came  down  one  m( 
in  a  detennined  frame  of  mind ;  and  no  obi 
oonld  deter  her  from  carrying  out  her  m 

^ ^M  •*»«t  a  day**  journey  distant  from  the  ( 

and  Katharine  had  heard  of  its  beauties  from  sevc 
the  gnesia,  including  the  Sorenskriver.  The  difl 
was  to  get  horses  at  the  Oaard,  for  they  were  wan 
the  fields,  and  when  not  required  for  work  they  api 
to  be  wanted  for  rest.  SoUi  did  not  Uke  his  hor 
go  for  expeditions,  and  as  a  rule  he  was  not  to  h 
suaded  to  change  his  views.  When  asked,  he  a 
answered: 

**The  horses  cannot  go.**   And  there  the  matter  e 

To-day  also  he  said,  'The  horses  cannot  go,-* 
Katharine,  understanding  that  entreaty  was  vain, 
no  sign  of  disappointment,  and  determined  to 
She  invited  Alan  specially  to  come  with  her,  an 
boy,  in  his  shy  way,  was  delighted.    Her  manner  U 
was  so  genial  that,  spite  of  his  trouble,  he  cheered  i 

**The  others  may  come  with  us  if  they  like,"  she 
to  him;  **but  we  are  the  leaders  of  this  expedition 
is  true  that  we  don*t  know  the  way;  but  bom  le 
find  the  way,  don't  they  ?** 

Ejnar  declared  he  would  go,  and  Qerda,  still  fe 
injured  said  she  would  stay  behind.   But  Tante  ad 
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^♦i!*'  ^  "i*~  *^**  ^^°^  ^»^  »ot  run  my  with 

U?vlr  *     '^"""^  '  '*»°'*  ''"*•    Th«  little  Swedlri, 

.c2m^- JT^*^  '^^'y'  -"^  ">«  Swedish  proW 
.ocompanied  her  ui  a  matter  of  courw,  being  alwavTin 

l^h^^T  °"  '"  P."**^  ^'^'"«  compatriot   cliffoS 

Many  thanks.    But  I'm  coming,  too.    Do  you  sup. 
P-^IVe  come  to  Norway  to  let  othe«  see  TeZ? 

knlw^i'^i"***^;'  ^u*  "^^'  ^*^^^"«  ^'•^^ly  «t  her;  >u 
know  we'd  love  to  have  you,  but " 

8wered,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.    '^WeU  I  .ir~«  JTi. 
w<mld  die  I    And  a.  thwe  i.  no  hon<^_» 

ttepg.    Aaotte  pony  WMbroaght  from  the  fold  h«d 

"Tusend  Tak,  Sollil'* 
K^i^]'  °*''^'  ^^^  *''"  ^°"^'"  ^^^^'^  «^^>  turning  to 

wretch^but  I'm  not  as  bad  as  that  yet!    I'll  stay  at 
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•home  and  read  to  Bedstemor  out  of  the  old  Bible  n 
Bedstef ar  bought  in  exchange  for  a  black  cow  1  C 
anything  be  more  exciting?  But  yon  go— and 
happy.'* 

''Happiness  is  not  for  me,  Enntty/*  he  said. 

**No,  probably  not,*'  she  answered  gravely.  "Bu 
and  pretend.    There*s  no  harm  in  that** 

"All  the  same,**  he  said  a  little  eagerly,  «it  is  cm 
how  much  brighter  and  happier  I  do  feel  since  we  c 
here.  If  s  the  getting-back  to  yon,  Enntty.  Thi 
what  it  is.** 

"Yes,  I  can  quite  believe  that,'*  replied  Eni 
**There  now,  kjaere,  they  are  starting  off.** 

But  he  still  lingered  on  the  porch. 

'*What  sort  of  nonsense  have  you  been  telling  ] 
Frensham  about  my  researches  ?**  he  said,  smiling  shj 

"Oh,"  said  Knutty,  «I  only  told  her  you  were  engi 
on  some  ridiculous  stereo-something  investigations, 
didn*t  think  it  was  anything  against  your  moral  d 
acter." 

He  still  lingered. 

'*Do  you  know,"  he  said,  'Tve  been  thinkiog  th< 
shall  enlarge  my  laboratory  when  I  get  back.  I  bel 
I  am  going  to  do  a  lot  of  good  new  work,  Knutty." 

**I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she  answered.  "A  man  i 
done  for  at  forty-three." 

"No,  that*s  just  it,"  he  said  brightly.  "Well,  good- 
for  the  present. 

She  watched  him  hasten  after  the  others.  She  lang 
a  little,  and  congratulated  herself  on  her  beautiful  ( 
cretion.  And  then  she  went  over  to  Bedstemor's,  < 
on  her  way  met  old  Kari  carrying  a  bundle  of  wc 
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lOld  Eari,  who  always  plimged  without  preUminaries 
|into  a  conversation,  said : 

"Perhaps  that  nice  Englishwoman  will  find  a  husband 
Ihere  after  all,  poor  thing.  Perhaps  the  TBngliaKwinn 
(will  many  her.    What  dost  thou  think  ?* 

Meanwhile  Clifford  hurried  after  the  saeier-pilgrims, 
land  caught  up  with  Gerda  and  Ejnar.    Katharine  and 
lAlan  were  on  in  front,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  join 
I  them.    But  he  heard  Alan  laugh,  and  he  was  glad.    A 
I  great  gladness  seized  him  as  he  walked  on  and  on.    She 
I  was  there.    That  was  enough  for  him.    Ah,  how  he  had 
I  thought  of  her  when  he  was  away.    She  did  not  know. 
jNo  one  knew.    It  was  his  own  secret.    No  one  could 
guess  erea.    No  one  would  ever  know  Ihat  Alan's  un- 
happiness  was  only  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  sudden 
I  return.    There  was  another  reason  too :  his  own  uncon- 
querable yearning  to  see  her.    He  had  tried  to  conquer 
it;  and  he  had  not  tried  to  conquer  it    He  had  tried 
to  ignore  it ;  and  he  had  not  tried  to  ignore  it    He  had 
said  hundreds  of  times  to  himself:    "I  am  not  free  to 
I  love  her  f  and  he  had  said  hundreds  of  times  too :  '1  am 
free  to  love  her.**   He  had  said  of  her:   "She  is  kind  and 
I  pitiful— but  she  would  never  love  me— a  broken-spirited 
man^never— never.**  And  he  had  said :  "She  loves  me.** 
He  had  said:  "No,  no,  not  for  me  the  joys  of  life  and 
love— not  for  me.    But  if  only  in  earlier  days— if  only 
And  he  had  said :    "The  past  is  gone,  and  the 
future  is  before  me.    Why  must  I  turn  from  love  and 
lifer 

But  he  had  ended  with:    "No,  no,  it  is  a  selfish 
dream— there  is  nothing  in  me  worthy  of  her — ^nothing 
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for  me  to  offer  her— nothing  except  failure  and  a  sad- 
dened spirit/' 

But  this  morning  Clifford  was  not  saying  or  thinking 
that.  He  remembered  only  that  she  was  there— and  the 
world  was  beautiful.  For  the  moment,  all  troubles  were 
in  abeyance.  He  scarcely  remembered  that  the  boy  shirked 
being  with  him  and  went  his  own  way  in  proud  reserve. 
He  had,  indeed,  scarcely  noticed  it  since  his  return.  If 
Alan  went  off  with  Jena,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
two  lads  should  wish  to  be  together.  And  for  the  rest, 
the  rest  would  come  right  in  time.  So  he  strode  on,  full 
of  life  and  vigour,  and  with  a  smile  on  his  grave  face. 
And  (jrerda  Uid : 

"And  why  do  you  smile.  Professor?*' 

He  answered : 

"The  world  is  beautiful,  Frue.*  And  the  air  is  so  crisp 

and  fine." 

Gerda,  who  enjoyed  being  with  Knutty's  Englishman, 
was  glad  that  Ejnar  was  lingering  behind  picking  some 
flower  which  had  arrested  his  attention.  She  did  not 
mind  how  far  he  lingered  behind  alone.  It  was  the 
going-on  in  front  with  Katharine  which  she  wished  to 
prevent  1    She  said  to  Clifford : 

**Your  countrywoman  is  very  attractive.  I  like  her 
immensely.    Do  you  like  her?" 

"Yes,"  said  Clifford. 

"She  is  not  fond  of  chemistry,  I  think." 

"No." 

''Nor  is  she  botanical." 
.  "No,"  said  Clifford. 

"Nevertheless,  she  has  a  great  charm,"  said  Gerda. 

•Frue.    Norwegian  for  Frau. 
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"Tante  calls  it  temperamental  chann.  It  must  be  de- 
lightful to  have  that  mysterious  gift.  For  it  is  a  gift, 
and  it  is  mysterious.'* 

Clifford  was  silent.    Gerda  thought  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  Englishwoman. 

"How  blind  he  is/'  she  thought  "Even  my  Ejnar 
uses  his  eyes  better ;  he  knows  that  woman  is  charming." 
Katharine  was  indeed  charming  that  morning,  and  to 
everyone.  She  had  put  little  Froken  Eriksen,  the 
Swedish  artist,  and  the  Swedish  mathematical  Professor, 
Herr  Lindstedt,  into  the  gig,  so  that  they  might  enjoy 
a  comfortable  flirtation  together.  They  laughed  and 
greeted  her  pleasantly  as  they  drove  on  in  front. 

**Tak  r  they  said,  turning  round  and  waving  to  her. 
They  felt  she  understood  so  well. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Sorenskriver  was  found  sitting 
on  one  of  the  great  blocks  of  stone  which  formed  the 
railing  of  the  steep  road  down  from  the  Solli  Qaard. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said.  "May  a  disagreeable  old 
Norwegian  join  this  party  of  nations?" 

Katharine  beamed  on  him,  and  spoke  the  one  Nor- 
wegian word  of  which  she  was  sure:  *'Vel1eominenr 

But  she  did  not  let  him  displace  Alan.  She  kept  the 
boy  by  her  side,  giving  him  the  best  of  her  kindness  and 
brightness.  She  drew  him  out,  heard  something  about 
his  American  journey,  and  listened  to  a  long  description 
of  the  ship  which  took  him  out  and  brought  him  home. 
He  did  not  once  speak  of  his  father.  And  she  did  not 
speak  of  him.  But  she  had  a  strong  belief  that  if  she 
could  only  manage  to  win  the  boy  for  herself,  she  could 
hand  him  back  to  his  father  and  say:  "Here  ib  your 
boy.    He  is  yours  again.    I  have  won  him  for  you." 
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Oifford  Thornton.  And  with  the  pitiful  teSl 
ttat  w«  her  own  birthright,  she  was  gl«i  thTZlt 
^  to  help  the  boy.    She  knew  Ae  wo^  en^ 

No  thonghte  of  allure  cro«ed  her  mind.  No  f ^f 
that  poor  Marianne  DOMemfiiJ  h«i.  a!/  ^o  lem  of 
mill  »wX».^  poMesaed  her.    She  made  no  plana, 

and  reckoned  on  no  contingencies.    She  had  never  beS 

facing  It,  ahe  had  a  remarkable  equipment  for  auccJ 
l-Jj^-d^-unpoaedtaak.  By  inat^et,'b  JvS^t^n?^ 
«Mon  of  her  big,  generous  nature,  she  understood 

^ntty,  could  not  be  caUed  unmerciful  if  she  yr^Lt 
ra^ce  mercy  belonged  only  to  true  knowled^.^ 

her  chosen  companion.    She  said:  P™™  «>  oe 

^Z*""!."  "*"  ''^°'''  yo'*  ^°--    The  other  people  are 

jays  anythmg  disagreeable  about  England,  weTl  ^iou 
him  and  leave  him  tied  up  to  a  <«e  uftil  wi^Vum  °    ' 

mJ^Ver;.^^!:::^^^^        '^^^ 

sav  !^^Mr  ^""^^^  "^  -h«°  *«e  foreigners 
say  anythmg  against  England  r  he  asked. 

"Beastly  angry  I"  she  replied  with  gusto 
iJ^LA^t^  7^*  *''^'*  satisfaction.     He  loved  her 
^Z'^!^'       ""^  "  "^"  "  W.comradeshipi; 

Wi^  passed  oV«^  the  bridge  leading  to  the  other  aide 
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of  the  Vinstra  gorge,  stopped  to  rest  at  the  Landhandleri 
(store-shop),  and  then  began  their  long  ascent  to  the 
Saeters.  Up  they  went  past  several  fine  old  farms ;  and 
as  they  mounted  higher,  they  could  see  the  Solli  Gaard 
perched  on  the  opposite  ridge.  The  road  was  a  ron^ 
carriage-road  leading  up  to  a  large  sanatorium,  which 

was  situated  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  to  F . 

As  they  mounted,  the  forest  of  Scotch  firs  and  spruces 
seemed  thicker  and  darker,  being  tmreliered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  other  trees,  as  in  the  valley  below.  Leafy  mosses 
formed  the  carpeting  of  the  forest,  and  a  wealth  of 
bilberries  was  accumulated  in  the  spruce-woods;  whilst 
the  red  whortleberry  showed  itself  further  on  in  open 
dry  spots  amongst  the  pines  which  crept  up  higher  than 
the  Scotch  fir8,"GrantraOT,**  as  the  Norwegians  call  them. 
Then  they,  in  l^eir  turn,  thinned  out,  and  the  lovely 
birches  began io  predominate;  so  that  the  way  through 
the  forest  became  less  gloomy;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
pilgrims  rose  immediately,  and  Qerda  sang.  But,  being 
Danish,  she  sang  a  song  in  praise  of  her  native  beech- 
woods  !  And  the  Sorenskriver  joined  in  too,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Denmark;  but  said  that  he  would  like  to 
recite  to  the  English  people  the  poem  about  the  beeches 
of  Denmark,  the  birches  of  Sweden,  and  the  fir-trees  of 
Norway.  The  beeches  were  as  the  Danes  themselves, 
comfortable,  easy;  the  birches  were  even  as  the  Swedes, 
graceful,  gracious,  light-hearted;  and  the  grim  firs  were 
as  the  Norwegians,  gloomy,  self-contained,  and  sad. 

**Therefore,  Froken,'*  he  said,  turning  to  Katharine, 
"judge  us  gently.  We  are  even  as  our  country  itself, 
steam,  and  uncompromising.'* 
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'*^1"*  ^^*  5"  SorenskrivBT «  said  Katharine. 
•*with  nothing  petty.**  -^-i-iarme, 

^a  t^*k  '  w  '^^  ""•  <"«  into  the  op«,  coanby, 
/rent  of  them.    They  had  left  the  region  <rf  the  to 

Where  the  f.d„oii.ble  SoandinaTian.  were  takiie  thefa 
jme,  mo^tain-hoMay,  waa  now  only  ^^  ^ 
^  The  aaeter-pUgrime  had  thought  of  dining  iLre- 
bnt  no  one  eeemed  inelined  to  f«»  ,  erewd  of  ^o 

•tawr,  ,Ao  contmned  in  the  beat  of  good  hnmonre 
«nnng  Bitharine  that  this  waa  «.  inSle™?^i 

kJSL''  '^'  «"  '"  '^•"  "■«  -^  Pri™te>7  to 

When  they  had  tached  and  taken  their  eaae  thev 

rfthe  sanatorium  u,  order  to  hire  boata  for  eroding  the 

beautiful  mountain  lake;  for  P wm  nn  tl,-  f»     ' 

:»fM«rched  high  up  on  iie  mouni^rpe^By  ^^^ 
•The  favorite  Norwi^iMi 
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over,  th^  would  save  themselves  about  two  miles  of 
orcmtous  rough  road.  Jena  said  that  he  would  take 
the  gig  and  the  horses  round  by  the  road  to  meet  the 

boat  Alan  went  with  him,  but  he  looked  back  wistfully 
at  Katharine  once  or  twice. 

And  now  a  curious  thing  happened.  As  Katharine 
and  Gerda  were  8ta^ding  waiting  for  their  boat,  the 
sound  of  English  voices  broke  upon  them. 

'^English,"  said  Gerda.  "That  is  a  greeting  for  you." 
Well,  it's  very  odd,*'  said  Katharine,  listening:  ''but 
I've  heard  that  voice  before." 

"Perhaps  you  think  it  is  familiar  because  it  is  Eng- 
lish," suggested  Gerda.  * 

"Perhaps,"  answered  Katharine;  but  she  was  stiU 
arrested  by  the  sound. 

"I  thought  the  Sorenskriver  said  that  no  English  peo- 
pie  came  here  ?"  she  said. 

*^e  said  they  came  very  rarely  to  these  parts,"  Gerda 
replied.  "One  or  two  Englishmen  for  fishing  some- 
tmi^;  otherwise  Swedes,  Danes,  Finns,  Russians." 

"I  am  sure  I  have  heard  that  voice  before,"  Katharine 
said.    She  seemed  troubled. 

'There  they  go,  you  see,"  Gerda  said,  pointing  to  two 
figures.  "They  were  in  the  little  copse  yonder-two  of 
your  tall  Englishwomen.  How  distinctly  one  hears  voices 
at  this  height  I  Well,  the  Kemiker  is  waiting  for  us 
Du  milde  Gud  I  Look  at  my  Ejnar  handling  the  oars  I 
Bravo,  Ejnirl" 

"Come,  ladies,"  called  Clifford,  cheerily  from  the  boat. 
"Let  us  be  off  before  the  Botaniker  upsets  the  boat.  He 
has  been  trying  to  reach  a  plant  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake." 
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to  Oiflort,  who  WM  lootog  r.dianay  h.ppy,  «d  dia 

w^i?"*^^' i!'' ''^'^y' ^'«»' Thonitcm.    I 
w«nt  to  get  away  from  here.** 

!.«  thJi^;  ^!:^'^  <mly  to  turn  roimd,  Mid  there  you 

hate  the  Jutenheim  monntaiM  in  «U  their  riorr  aZ 
they  not  beentifuir  -u  «ieir  gioiy.    Are 

ma^r^'  •t  tte  mow^pped  moimtains;  but  for  the 
Sr^S^^i;;  ?*^^  ■'*^^y  "«*«d  her.  Shew«i 
^b»g  of  that  Toice.    When  had  .he  heard  it?    iS 

me  monntama,  the  mountain,  of  Norway  I«  cried 
«^rd.  Ah  Pre  alway.  loyed  the  North,  and  each 
time  J  come,  I  love  it  more  pamrionately,  and  thi.  S^e 

hn^"**^' T  "'**'^  *°  ""•    G^'da  and  Bjnar  were 

It  waa  Mrs.  Stanhope's.    The  words  rushed  to  her  line  • 

r«tS      ®!^7^  *«  ^«^  ^hy  the  so^d  of  that 
«r.J^  ;r!:f  'r^^**  **'  apprehension  and  anxiety 

nSlf^^  '^!  ^''^  ^*'  "^*  had  been  eager  to  hurry 
Chfford  away,  and  reUcTed  that  Akn  had^e  on  ^ 
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SO  THEY  rowed  acroes  the  lake,  he  remembering 
ijothing  except  the  joy  of  being  with  her,  and 
■he  tiymg  to  forget  that  any  discord  of  nnreat 

^  *'">ken  in  upon  the  harmonies  of  her  heart, 
iiiey  landed  on  swampy  ground,  and  made  their  way 
ow  rare  beautiful  mosses,  ling,  and  low  growth  of  bil- 
bw^  and  cloudberry.    Bjnar  and  Gerda  became  lost  to 
all  human  emotions,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  joys 
of  their  profession.    Long  after  all  the  rest  of  tiie  little 
company  had  met  on  tiie  rocky  main-road  to  tiie  Saeters, 
the  two  botanists  lingered  in  that  faiiyknd  swamp.    At 
last  Jens  and  Alan  were  sent  back  to  find  them,  and  in 
due  time  they  reappeared,  with  a  rapt  expression  on 
tneir  faces,  and  many  treasures  in  tiieir  waUets.    The 
oountiy  pw  wilder  and  grimmer  as  tiie  pUgrims 
mounted  higher.    The  road,  or  track,  was  very  rough, 
scaroely  fit  for  a  carriole  or  stolkjaerre,  and  tiie  Swedish 
matiiematical  Professor  felt  anxiously  concerned  about 
tiie  comfort  and  safety  of  tiie  littie  Swedish  artist,  who 
was  a  bad  walker  and  who  tiierefore  preferred  to  jolt 
along  m  tiie  gig.    But  she  did  not  mind.    She  laughed 
at  his  fears,  and  whispered  to  Katharine  witii  her  pretty 
English  accent:  ^ 

'*My  lover  is  afraid  for  my  safeness  I'* 
And  Katharine  laughed  and  whispered  back- 
^  hope  you  are  having  a  really  good  fiirtation  witii 
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Grimmer  «d  wilder  rtiU  g«w  the  mountdnoiw  cotm- 
«^*  Jf  *^i   1.°**''  P*^  ***•  "P"* «'  «»o  dwarf 4,irch 

•id  whe^i  f  T  *^'  "indeer-mo*  predominate., 
^d  where  tiie  bu-hes  .re  either  creeping  .pecimen., 

STTSf "  *"r^  ?  '^  ^^^^  theirUchr.^^ 

the  lichen,  bo  that  only  the  leave,  .how  above  them  U 
««med  almoet  impowible  to  believe  that  here,  on  ttej 
Z^a^f     .^  mountain-platean.  good  grazing 

*^?^  ^'  '"°''«^  *^**  ^'^  *^  P«rticalar  diatrict 
.^LTT  "'^*^*"  °'  *^^*  ^^  Saeter.  found  S 

strtil  •  "^'  '^'^'  "'  *^*  Qndbran^al  owning, 
.m<«  time  immemorial,  portion,  of  the  monntain  grarinj- 
land.    T^eSolU.'Saeterwa.notinthi.r^^T^ 

teld  the  pilgrim.,  took  Iwo  whole  day.  to  reach,  ov^ 
Sr^r.^:^       """^^  *"""  *^'*  ^'^^  they  hlul  J  J 

thl'^!!,-l  1?^"  "^^  '^^'  ^^^^^  «ri^y*  when 
tiie  Swedish  lady  wa.  nearly  thrown  out  of  the  rig  on  to 

Svarten'8  back.  ''We  call  this  a  good  road;  e^dft^ 
nght  up  to  the  firrt  Saeter.  iC  yon  elm  iSve^^ 
more.  Now  you  .ee  the  .moke  rising  from  the  hut.. 
We  are  there  now.** 

JiT  r*"^  80  reserved  and  silent,  was  quite  ani- 
mated  'Die  mountain^r  and  the  feeling  of  being  in 
the  w^d,  free  life  he  loved  «>  much,  exdL  him^He 
was  transformed  from  a  quiet,  rather  rarly  lad  into  an 
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^rJr  **"*  mountam..  Jemir  .he  said  to  him. 

.t  *^^  ^  T!"*^  ""P*y-    "^  •«»  *l''«»y»  happy  up 
attheSaeter.    One  has  thoughts "  *^ 

]«.«!!  ^    ^'"^  ■^*-    ^«y  ^««  i»  the  midst  of 
^L  .^*^"-    ^"^  ^'  ^"**"^'  "^  the  lake,  tt^y 

the  home  of  the  giants.    Around  them  rose  stnS7 
wc^dmountain-forms,  each  one  suggestive  of  wl^^' 

T^I^I'    ^^<'^«'' to  the  right,  towering^ve 
i^Z^  <7««-mo«ntaim,,  peopled  with  strange  phan! 

^t^  v^^  ^"  '"^^"'  *°^  «»«  imaginatifn,  toey 
-aw  the  glistening  peaks  of  the  Bondane  caught  by  the 

glow  0    the  sun  ^g  somewhere-not  Zr!^'^l 

bdow  ttem  was  another  mountain-lake,  near  which 

iSw^K  "'i^"*  ^'^  •P"'*  ''^"^  the  rest,  and  in 
whidi  thjy  «,uld  see  the  reflection  of  the  great  ^y  blu^ 
doud.  edged  with  gold.  And  above  thm  pSin 
^tuous  proce«ion  the  wonders  of  a  Norwegi^ 
mo«atamH»vemng  sky  of  summer  time :  clouds  of  deli^te 
&br^e  clouds  of  heavy  texture:  calm  fairy  visions,  ch^^ 
«g  impeij^tibly  to  wild  and  angry  s/ectacle:  suddi 

P««ons  of  deepest  melancholy:  all  of  it  faitMully 
typical  of  the  strange  Norwegian  temperament.  ^ 

Clifford  '^^r'^'^iy  ^*^'  mountains,'*  whispered 
Clifford  to  Kathanne,  "to  understand  anything  at  £  of 
tiie  Nonvegian  mind.  This  is  the  Norw^,  ^d  t^e 
Norwegians  are  this."  *      «  uie 
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And  tht  grim  old  Sonoskrivtr,  ttonding  ou  the  oilMr 
■id«  of  KathariiM,  Mid  in  hk  htUf-graff,  hdf-friMidly 

"Fr6ken,  yon  Me  a  wild  and  iinooinpromii<ng  Natnie, 
without  the  gentler  gnuM.    It  ii  onnelTM." 

"And  agtin  I  My,  with  nothing  petty  in  it,"  aeid 
Katharine,  ipreading  out  her  anni.  "On  a  big  icale— 
f  aet  and  big— the  gracM  loet  in  the  giMtneae.'' 

"Look/*  Mid  Jens,  "the  goate  and  oowi  are  beginning 
to  oome  back  to  the  Saeten.  They  hare  heard  the  caU. 
You  will  Me  them  come  from  all  directions,  slowly  and 
in  their  own  time/' 

Slowly  and  wlemnly  they  came  oter  the  fields,  a 
etraggling  company,  each  contingent  led  by  a  determined 
leadinj^lady,  who  wore  a  massiTO  collar  and  bcU.    She 
looked  behind  now  and  again  to  see  if  her  crowd  of  super- 
numerariM  were  following  her  at  suiBciently  respectful 
distancM,  and  then  she  bellowed,  and  waited  outside  her 
own  Saeter.    The  saeter-pilgrims  stood  a  long  time 
looking  at  this  characteristic  Norwegian  scene;  the  wild 
heath  in  front  of  them  wu  literally  dotted  with  farK>ff 
•pecks,  which  gradually  resohed  themselves  into  cows 
or  gMts  strolling  home  in  true  Norwegian  fashion— 
largi$9%mo  l0ntis$imo/    Even  m  stars  rereal  themselves 
in  the  sky,  and  ships  on  the  sm,  if  one  starM  long  and 
steadily,  so  thew  cows  and  goats  revMled  themselTM  in 
that  great  wild  expanse.    And  just  when  there  seemed 
to  be  no  more  distant  objects  visible,  suddenly  something 
would  appear  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  and  Jens  would 
cry  with  Mtisf action : 

"See,  there  is  another  one  I**    He  looked  on  as  eagerly 
as  all  the  strangers,  very  much  m  an  old  salt  gating 
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tojdlj  out  to  let.  Then  ioim  c»f  the  iMtw^rli  cwno 
o«t  to  urge  the  lingering  tnimiOi  to  hurry  themielTe^ 
•nd  the  air  wee  filled  with  myrterioni  criee  of  cowanent 
■nd  impatience.  At  Iwt  the  pilgrimi  went  to  inquire 
•bout  food  and  lodging  for  the  night 

«Yau  may  get  it  perhape,"  Jena  remarked  Taguelr. 
■IWa,  of  oonne,  waa  the  Norwegian  way  of  saying  that 

th^  would  get  it;  and  when  they  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  particular  Saeter  which  Jena  pointed  out  to  them, 
a  dear  old  woman  welcomed  them  to  her  stue  (hut)  aa 
though  it  were  a  palace.    She  liked  to  have  visitorB,  and 
her  only  regret  waa  that  ihe  had  not  known  in  time  to 
prepare  the  room  for  them  in  best  uete^fashion.   Mean- 
while, if  they  wouiJ  rest,  she  would  do  her  utmost;  and 
■he  suggested  that  the  gentlemen  should  go  down  to  the 
Saeter  by  the  lake  and  secure  a  lodging  there,  and  then 
tt^  could  return  and  hare  their  meal  in  the  stue  here. 
She  waa  a  pretty  old  woman.    Pleasure  and  excitement 
^  at  up  her  sweet  face  and  made  her  eyes  wonderfully 
brjijt    She  wanted  to  know  all  about  her  visitors,  and 
Gerda  explained  that  they  were  Swedes,  Danes,  and 
a»gliah,  and  one  Norwegian  only,  the  Sorenskriver. 
She  was  deeply  interested  in  Katharine,  and  asked  Gerda 
whether  the  English  Herr  and  the  boy  were  Katharine's 
husband  and  son;  and  when  Gerda  said  that  they  were 
^y  friends,  she  seemed  disappointed,   and  patted 
Katharine  on  the  shoulder  in  token  of  sympathy  with 
hw.    Gerda  told  Katharine,  and  Katharine  laughed. 
She  was  very  happy  and  interested.    She  had  forgotten 
the  sound  of  that  jarring  voice.     All  her  gaiety  and 
bonhomie  had  come  back  to  her.    It  was  she  who  began 
to  help  their  pretty  old  hostess.  It  was  she  who  sprinkled 
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the  fresh  jimiper-leaves  over  the  floor,  throwing  bo  many 
that  she  had  to  be  checked  in  her  reckless  generosity. 
Then  Gerda  fetched  the  logs,  and  made  a  grand  fire  in 
the  old  Peise  (stone  fireplace),  and  almost  immediately 
the  warmth  brought  out  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
juniper-leaves.    The  old  woman  spread  a  fine-woven 
doth  over  the  one  bed  in  the  room.    Then  she  bustled 
into  the  dairy  and  brought  out  mysost—a  great  square 
block  of  it,  and  fladbrod,  and  coffee-berries,  which 
Katharine  roasted  and  then  crushed  in  the  machine. 
When  the  table  had  been  set,  the  old  woman  brought  a 
bowl  of  cream  and  sugar,  and  the  "vaffle*'  irons,  and 
began  to  make  vaffler  (pancakes) .    She  filled  three  large 
plates  with  these  delicious  dainties,  and  her  eager  face 
was  something  to  behold.    Finally  she  signed  to  Katha- 
rine,  who  followed  her  into  the  dairy  and  came  back 
carrying  two  wooden  bowls  of  rommdcolle,  milk  with 
cream  on  the  top  turned  sour. 

''Now,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "everything  is  ready. 
And  here  come  the  Herrer.  And  now  you  will  want 
some  fresh  milk.    The  cows  have  just  been  milked." 

"No,  no,  thou  has  done  enough.  I  will  go  and  fetch 
the  milk,"  said  the  Sorenskriver,  who  was  in  great  spirits 
still,  and  almost  like  a  young  boy.  '*Why,  thou  dear 
Heaven,  I  was  a  cotter's  son  and  lived  up  at  the  Saeter 
summer  after  summer.  This  is  like  my  childhood  again. 
I  am  as  happy  as  Jens  !'* 

So  off  he  went  to  the  cow-house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
little  saeter-enclosure.  He  began  to  sting  a  stev*  with 
the  milkmaids.    This  was  the  stev: 


•  Stev — a  vocal  oonversatioii. 
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flkt  aonnaknttr  miu.) 
Am  •  M,  mine  Aa ' 


M,  who  oared  bat  for  me,   Tbetime 


jouwere 


cat. tag    w  wum.ly    ft>r    me;   Weep 


IngeactaSa-tur-day 


Mm. 


ThttwMtlie  Hmewheni     ontehone  them  lOI.       Uw- 


yer  and 


pHeatin 


""  ^'  '•y  *w»  nought,  TtM  waa  the  time  when  I 
tffm. 


ontahonethemau,    Uw-yer  «.dp;ie.tta    the  vanerweinighT 


^n«  mObnoM  anneered)- 

"RlJi  MvHA  VMM .. 


t  that  Bvanauc  yon  cm 


"ST'"*"""  •»! 

IWr  ooold  have  ae»m«l  without  ii^"f5S?aJeart'a  tan. 
He  retamed  with  two  jugs  of  milk.    A  merry  langh 
sounded  after  him,  and  he  was  smiling  too.    The^saeter- 
door  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  he  shut  the  lower 

i^.    y  """^  ^^  '^'*"«^*'  ^^  ^^«^  the  old  woman 
tried  to  slip  away,  leaving  her  guests  to  enjoy  iJiem- 
selves  m  their  own  fashion,  he  said  : 
J^No,  no,  mor,  thou  must  stay."    And  everyone  cried 
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**Thou  must  stay.'* 

So  she  stayed.  She  tidied  herself,  folded  a  clean 
white  silk  kerchief  crosswise  over  her  head ;  and  she  took 
her  place  at  the  table,  dignified  and  charming  in  her 
simple  ease  of  manner.  Many  an  ill-bred,  low-bom,  and 
ill-bred,  well-bom  society  dame  might  have  learnt  a 
profitable  lesson  from  this  old  saeter-woman;  something 
about  the  imconscious  grace  which  springs  froni  troe 
unselfconsciousness.  And  she  smiled  with  pride  and 
pleasure  to  see  them  all  doing  justice  to  the  vaffler,  the 
mysost,  the  fladbrod,  and  the  rdmmekolle.  She  was 
particularly)  anxious  that  the  English  lady  should  enjoy 
the  rommdcolle. 

"Stakkarl"  she  said.  "Thou  must  eat  the  whole  of 
the  top !  Ja,  saa,  with  sugar  on  it  I  It  is  good.  Thou 
can'st  not  get  it  so  good  in  thy  country  ?  Thou  hast  no 
mountains  there,  no  Saeters  there?  Ak,  ak,  that  must 
be  a  poor  sort  of  country  I  Well,  we  cannot  all  be  bom 
in  Norway." 

And  she  laughed  to  see  Alan  pegging  away  at  the 
vaffler. 

"The  English  boy  shall  have  as  many  vaffler  as  he 
likes,"  she  said.  **Wilt  thou  have  some  more,  stakkar? 
I  will  make  thee  another  plateful." 

It  was  a  merry,  merry  meal.  Everyone  was  hungry 
and  happy.  The  Sorenskriver  asked  for  some  spaeke- 
kjod  (smoked  and  dried  mutton  or  reindeer),  which  was 
hanging  up  in  the  Peise,  He  cut  little  slices  out  of  it 
and  made  everyone  eat  them. 

"Otherwise,"  he  said,  "you  will  know  nothing  about  a 
Norwegian  Saeter.    And  now  a  big  piece  for  njyself  I 
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Itt*t  it  good,  Botaniker  ?   Ah,  if  you  eat  it  up  yon  wiU 
be  iiupifed  to  find  some  rare  plants  here  I" 

Then  they  all  drank  the  old  saeter-woman's  health : 

"Skaairtheyaaid. 

And  then  Clifford  said : 

"Skaal  to  Norway  l» 

And  the  Sorenskriver  said: 

"Skaal  to  England  V* 

And  the  botanists  said: 

"Skaal  to  Sweden  I» 

And  the  Swedish  professor  said: 

"Skaal  to  Denmark  P' 

Then  the  Sorenskriver  added : 

'*Would  that  aU  the  nations  conld  meet  together  up  at 
the  Saeter  and  cry  **  'Skaal  I*  *** 

And  at  that  moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  a  little  man  in  English  knickerbockers  and  Norfolk 
jacket  asked  for  admittance. 

"English,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  German?" 
asked  the  Sorenskriver. 

''Monneur,  j»  mit  im  peinire  fmncais/'  said  the  little 
man,  somewhat  astonished. 

men  Skaal  to  France!"  cried  the  merry  company, 
draining  their  coffee-cups. 

The  Frenchman,  with  that  perfect  tact  characteristic 
of  his  nation,  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  his  country, 
his  hand  on  his  heart;  and  took  his  place  amongst  these 
strangers,  at  their  invitation.  And  then  they  gathered 
round  the  fire  and  heaped  up  the  logs.  Katharine  never 
forgot  that  evening:  the  five  nations  gathered  together 
in  that  quaint  low  room  built  of  huge  tree-trunks  roughly 
put  together,  with  lichen  and  birch  leaves  filling  in  the 
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crevices:  the  curious  mixture  of  languages;  the  fun  of 
understanding  and  misunderstanding:  the  fragrance  of 
the  juniper :  the  delightful  sense  of  good-fellowship :  the 
happiness  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  man  she  loved : 
the  mysterious  influence  of  the  wild  mountains:  the 
loosening  of  pent-up  instincts  and  emotions.     Years 
afterwards  she  was  able  to  recall  every  detail  of  the 
surroundings:  the  Lur  (horn)  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
in  those  parts  still  used  for  calling  to  the  cattle;  the 
Langeleik  (an  old  kind  of  rither)  in  its  own  special 
recess,  seldom  found  missing  in  real  old  Norw^ian 
houses,  silerft  now,  but  formerly  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  saeter-life  of  bygone  days;  the  old  wooden 
balances,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Ark;  the  sausages  and  smoked  meat  hanging  in  the 
Peise ;  the  branches  of  fir  placed  as  mats  before  the  door; 
the  saeter-woman  passing  to  and  fro,  now  stopping  to 
speak  to  one  of  her  guests,  now  slipping  away  to  attend 
to  so-ne  of  her  many  saeter-duties.    Then  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment  the  Sorenskriver  said : 

**Now,  mor,  if  we  heap  on  the  logs,  perhaps  the  green- 
dressed  Huldre  will  come  and  dance  before  the  fire. 
Thouhastseen  the  Huldre,  thou?  Tell  us  about  her^ 
wilt  thou  not  P* 

But  she  shook  her  head  mysteriously,  and  went  away 
us  if  she  were  frightened;  but  after  a  few  minutes  she 
came  back,  and  said  in  an  awed  tone  of  voice : 

**Twice  I  have  seen  the  green-dressed  Huldre— ^k, 
and  she  was  beautiful  I  I  was  up  at  the  Saeter  over  by 
my  old  home,  and  my  sweetheart  had  come  to  see  me; 
and  ak,  ak,  the  Huldre  came  and  danced  before  the  fire 
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and  she  bewitched  him,  and  he  went  away  into  the 
mountains  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  again/' 

"And  so,"  she  added  simply,  «I  had  to  get  another 
sweetheart'' 

"Aa  ja,"  said  the  Sorenskriver.  «I  expect  there  was 
no  difficulty  about  thai" 

"No,"  she  answered,  "thou  art  right." 

And  she  beat  a  sudden  retreat,  as  though  she  had  said 
too  much ;  out  she  returned  of  her  own  accord,  and  con- 
tinued: 

"And  the  second  time  I  saw  the  Huldre  it  was  on  the 
heath.  I  had  gone  out  alone  to  look  for  some  of  the 
cows  who  had  not  come  home,  and  I  saw  her  on  horse- 
back. Her  beautiful  green  dress  covered  the  whole  of 
Bhikken's  back,  and  her  tail  swept  the  ground.  And 
Blakken  flew,  flew  like  Ughtning.  And  when  I  found  the 
cows,  they  were  dying.  The  Huldre  had  willed  them  ill. 
That  was  fifty  years  ago.  But  I  see  her  now.  No  one 
can  ever  forget  the  Huldre." 

So  the  evening  passed,  with  stories  of  the  Huldre,  and 
the  Trolds,  and  the  mountain-people  of  Norwegian  lorej 
for  here  were  the  strangers  in  the  very  birthplace  of 
many  of  these  weird  legends,  all,  or  most  of  them,  part 
and  parcel  of  the  saeter-life;  all,  or  most  of  them,  woven 
out  of  the  wild  and  lonely  spirit  of  mountain-nature. 

And  then  the  little  company  passed  by  easy  sequence 
to  the  subject  of  visions  and  dreams.  Someone  asked 
Katharine  if  she  had  ever  had  a  vision. 

**Yes,"  she  answered,  "once— once  only  " 

"Tell  it,"  they  said. 

Bnt  she  shook  her  head. 
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"It  would  be  out  of  place,"  she  answered,  «for,  oddly 
enough,  it  was  about  God." 

"Surely,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Frenchman,  «we  are 
far  away  enough  from  civilisation  to  be  considered  near 
enough  to  God  for  the  momoit?" 

But  she  could  not  be  induced  to  tell  it 

'*You  would  think  I  was  a  religious  fanatic,"  she  said. 
"And  I  am  neither  fanatical  nor  religious." 

"Ah,"  said  Ejnar,  **I  hope  I  may  have  a  vision  to4iight 
of  what  is  in  the  bottom  of  that  lake  we  crossed  over." 

'Ton  di^  your  very  best.  Professor,  to  include  us  all 
in  that  vision  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake,"  said  Clifford 
quaintly. 

"My  poor  Ejnar,  how  they  all  tease  you  1"  said  Gerda. 

"I  think,"  said  Katharine,  "the  Eemiker  ought  to 
know  better,  being  himself  a  scientific  man.  Probably 
if  he  were  piloting  us  all  down  a  mine,  say,  he  would 
not  care  what  became  of  us  if  his  eye  lit  on  some  unex- 
pected treasure  of  the  earth-depths." 

**Noble  lady,"  said  Ejnar  smiling,  "I  perceive  I  have 
a  friend  in  you,  and  the  Kemiker  has  an  enemy." 

Clifford  Thornton  looked  into  the  fire  and  laughed 
happily. 

Then  Gerda  said: 

"Twice  I  have  dreamed  that  I  found  a  certain  ^edes 
of  fungus  in  a  particular  part  of  the  wood;  and  guided 
by  the  memory  of  my  dream,  the  next  day  I  have  found 
it.    Have  you  ever  found  anything  like  that  in  a  dream 
Professor  Thornton?" 

Clifford  looked  up  with  a  painful  expiesaton  on  hii 
face. 
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"I  alwAyi  try  my  very  hardest  never  to  dream,  Prnei* 
he  answered. 

"And  whyP*  she  asked. 

"Because  up  to  the  present  we  appear  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  control  our  dreams,"  he  repUed. 

**But  if  we  cottld  control  them,  they  woald  not  be 
dreams,''  said  Katharine. 

"So  much  the  better  then,"  answered  Clifford;  "they 
wonld  be  mera  continuations  of  self -guided  consciousness 
in  another  form." 

';But  it  is  their  utter  irresponsibiUiy  and  wildness 
which  give  them  their  magic,"  cried  the  French  artist. 
Tn  my  dreams,  I  am  the  prince  of  all  painters  bom 
since  the  world  began.  Mon  Dieu,  to  be  without  that  I 
I  tremble  I  Life  would  be  impossibL  •  In  my  dreams  I 
discom  unseen,  unthoughtK)f  colours  I  I  cry  with  ran- 
turel"  ^  '^ 

^  my  dreams,"  said  the  Swedish  mathematician,  "I 
find  tte  fourth  dimension,  the  fifth  dimension,  the  hun- 
dredth  dimension!" 

"In  my  dreams »  said  the  Sorenskriver,  waving  his 
ams  grandiosely,  «I  see  Norway  standing  by  herself, 
strong,  powerful,  irresistible  as  the  Vikinger  themselves 

MaZ^tiTe^"'^  ^^'  ""^*^-^^'  ^^'  ^^-  -' 

,^"^1*^^  '^'"'^^  **^®  *^*y  **^«  ^«^  inspiration  of 
the  poet,  the  very  life  of  the  patriot's  spirit,"  said  Katha- 
nne,  turning  to  Clifford. 

"You  are  all  speaking  of  the  dreams  which  are  the 
outwnuj  of  the  best  and  highest  part  of  ourselves,"  said 
tliflord,  speaking  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream  himself 
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"But  whftt  about  th«  dnuna  which  an  not  the  outcome 
of  our  best  iel?eaf" 

"Oh,  surely  they  pass  away  as  other  dreams/*  she 
answered. 

''But  do  you  not  see/'  he  said,  "that  if  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  artist  remembers  the  rapture  with  which 
he  discovered  in  his  dream  that  marveUons  colour,  and 
the  patriot  the  joy  which  he  felt  on  beholding  in  his 
dreams  his  country  strong  and  irresistible,  there  is  also 
a  chance  that  less  noble  feelings  experienced  in  a  dream 
may  also  be, remembered. 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Mon  Dieu  l»  he  said.  "We  cannot  always  be  noble— 
not  even  in  our  dreams.  I,  for  my  part,  would  rather 
take  the  chance  of  dreaming  that  I  injured  or  murdered 
some  one  and  rejoiced  over  it,  than  lose  the  chance  of 
Reaming  that  I  was  the  greatest  artist  in  the  world. 
Why,  I  have  murdered  all  my  rivals  in  my  dreams,  and 
they  are  still  alive  and  painting  with  great  6clat  pictures  * 
entirely  inferior  to  mine  I  And  I  am  no  worse  for  having 
•asassinated  them  and  rejoiced  over  my  evil  deeds  in  my 
dream.** 

"Probably  because  there  ^ere  no  evil  consequences,** 
Clifford  said.  *'But  supposing  there  had  been  evil  con- 
sequences, what  then?** 

'*But  you  do  not  serioubly  believe  that  there  is  any 
such  close  relationship  between  dream-life  and  actual 
life,  between  dream-cause  and  actual  effect?**  asked 
Clerda. 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  believe  about  it,  T^e,**  he 
answered.  "Some  day  science  will  be  able  to  explain  to 
us  the  mysterious  working  of  the  brain  in  normal  life. 
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in  diMm-Iife,  in  w-oalled  datth:  tncl  the  oonneotinfl 

He  had  rieen  as  he  ipoke,  as  ihoTi^  he/ even  as  the 
old  saeter-woman,  had  let  himself  go  too  much,  and  now 
wished  to  sUp  away  quietly.  But  they  all  rose  too,  and 
the  Sorenskriver  said : 

**We  have  spent  a  true  saeter-erening,  communing  with 
mysteries.  The  spirit  of  place  has  seized  us,  the  moun- 
tain-spirit But  if  we  do  not  soon  get  to  rest  and  sleep 
dreamlessly,  we  shall  haye  no  brains  left  us  in  the  morn- 
ing for  yet  another  mountain  mystery— -the  makins  of 
themysostP' 

"Tak  for  maden"  (thanks  for  the  meal),  he  added, 
turning  to  the  old  saeter-woman. 

**Tak  for  maden  I"  cried  everyone  in  a  pleasant  chorus. 

"And  tak  for  behagelight  selskabl"  (thanks  for  your 
delightful  company),  he  said,  turning  to  all  his  com- 
rades. 

**Tak  for  behageUgt  selskab  I"  cried  everyone. 

Then  the  men  went  oflf  to  the  Saeter  down  by  the  lake ; 
and  Katharine,  Gerda,  and  the  little  Swedish  artist 
arranged  themselves  for  rest  as  well  as  they  could  in  a 
rough  saeter-stue.  The  two  of  them  were  soon  asleep; 
but  Katharine  lay  on  her  bench  in  the  comer  watching 
the  fire,  listening  to  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  think- 
ing of  Clifford  Thornton. 

"Dreams,  dreams,"  she  thought  **Why  should  he 
dread  to  dream  ?  And  his  face  was  full  of  pain  when  he 
said  that  he  tried  never  to  dream.  Ah,  if  I  could  only 
reach  him — sometimes  we  seem  so  near — and  then ** 

Katharine  slept. 

But  in  the  morning  she  was  up  betimes,  and  out  in 
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tbtMriyfrHliiiMiuderiiimMB.  She  wm  tloM  on  that 
wild  expanie.  Then  wu  deep  itUlnen  all  arotmd  Imt. 
BUtntlj,  iofUj  the  magio  mifti  wtM  oMiidag  tht  monn- 
tuins.  The  itaii  wen  loiiiig  their  own  brightaiM  in 
the  brigfateoing  tides.  The  nm  wm  bretking  over  the 
distent  inow-petki  of  the  Gitnt  range.  She  wm  akme 
with  Nature.    And  Nature  set  her  free. 

'ICy  beloved  rihe  cried.  'If y  life  wu  as  gnj  u  this 
great  dreary  wild  until  your  presence  glorified  it  Tou 
broke  in  upon  my  loneliness— the  bitterest  loneliness  on 
earth— «  woman's  heart-loneliness— you  broke  in  upon 
it  so  that'  now  nothing  of  it  remains— scanely  the 
memory.  Have  no  fear,  my  beloved.  I  will  gather  up 
your  past  life  and  your  past  love  with  reverential  tender- 
nees.  I  have  no  fear.  My  love  for  you  and  my  belief  in 
you  shall  conquer  everything." 

Clifford  Thornton  was  mounting  from  the  Saeter 
down  by  the  lake-side.  He  came  out  joyously  into  the 
freshness  and  crispness  of  the  early  morning.  He  was 
alone  on  that  wild  eipanse.  There  was  deep  stilhiess 
all  around  him.  Silently,  softly  the  magic  mists  were 
caressing  the  mountains.  The  stars  were  losing  their 
own  brightness  in  the  brightening  skies.  The  sun  was 
breaking  over  the  distant  snow-peaks  of  the  Giant  range. 
He  was  alone  with  Nature.   And  Nature  set  him  free. 

'*My  love !''  he  cried.  'T.  fling  the  past  behind  me  at 
last  There  are  no  barriers — ^none — ^none.  Fool  that  I 
was  to  think  I  was  not  free.  Free !  I  am  as  free  as 
these  vast  stretches  of  wild  country,  free  as  this  mountain 
air.  Do  you  know,  will  you  ever  know,  oh,  you  must 
know,,  my  own.  beloved,  that  I  am  yours — ^yours,  imi^ 
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vttenbly  youn.  Shall  I  ever  eliep  you  in  my  ame  tad 
know  that  you  are  mineP" 

Then  ■uddenly  he  ww  Katharine  in  the  diatanoe,  and 
■he  law  him.  She  waa  moving  towarda  him  aa  he  waa 
moving  towarda  her.  He  hastened  to  meet  her  with  a 
tornado  of  wild  gladnen  Li  his  heart 

Bnt  when  they  came  f aoe  to  face  they  itood  in  ailenoe, 
M  when  they  had  first  met  on  the  eveniog  of  the  quar^ 
tette. 

He  was  the  first  to  find  words. 

''Don't  let  us  go  back/'  he  said ;  "let  us  go  oiH-let  va 
go  on — the  morning  is  still  young — and  there  is  no  glad* 
ness  like  the  gladness  of  the  early  morning.  What  do 
yon  think?" 

"No  gladness  like  the  gladness  of  the  early  morning/' 
she  repeated  joyously. 

So  they  passed  on  together,  over  the  wild  and  stony 
heathland,  in  the  direction  of  the  Bondane  mountains: 
he  with  a  song  in  his  heart,  she  with  the  same  song  in 
here. 

"Isn't  it  glorious  to  be  up  here?"  he  cried.  "I  feel 
like  the  Sorenskriver  himself — a  silent,  surly  fellow  sud- 
denly turned  liglit-hearted  and  eloquent  Enutty  always 
said  I  ought  to  have  be^i  a  Norwegian." 

"And  I  feel  like  Jens,"  said  Katharine,  "an  inspired 
person,  with  grand,  big  thoughts  in  my  mind,  which  I 
shall  lose  on  my  way  down  to  the  valley  again.   Ak,  ak  I" 

"What  was  your  vision  ?"  he  asked.  "Will  you  not  tell 
me?" 

"If  you  wish,"  she  answered;  "but  it  is  not  worth 
telling,  really.  I  have  never  told  anyone.  I  don't  know 
how  I  came  to  let  those  words  slip  out  last  ni^t" 
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'HTtll  UM,"  1m  nid,  tvmiiig  to  htr. 

'^eU,"  she  Mid,  **l  wm  going  to  hito  «  dight  opir»> 
tioii  to  my  month,  and  wmo  anaitht^  had  bMo  givm 
to  mo.  I  was  tryiog  mj  mj  harditt  to  koep  my  eon- 
■donuMM  to  th«  latt  miUionth  of  a  minnto;  wlMn  I  aaw 
a  look  of  gnat  mental  raffering  and  tandon  on  th« 
■nrgoon's  f aoe.  And  I  aaid  to  myielf :  1  will  be  ineroi- 
fnl  to  the  man,  and  I  will  make  a  laerifloe  to  him  of 
what  I  Talne  moat  on  earth  at  thia  moment:  the  tiny 
remaining  fragment  of  my  oonacioiuneas.  He  will  never 
know,  and)  no  one  will  erer  know ;  all  the  lame,  from  my 
point  of  liew,  it  is  a  deed  of  infinite  mercy/  So  I  let 
myaelf  pan  into  imconadoiuneM  an  fnflniteaimal  initant 
of  time  eoooer  than  I  need  have  done.  I  heard  him 
■ay :  'Now !'  Suddenly  I  foimd  myaelf  in  a  Test  region, 
which  leemed  llmitleM,  which  teemed  to  oonsift  of  in- 
finite infinitiea  which  one  nerertheleas  conld  aee,  were 
flnitiea  blending  with  each  other  imperceptibly.'' 

Katharine  stood  still  a  moment 

''And  I  realised,''  she  continued,  "how  little  I  had 
e?er  known  abont  the  proportion  of  things,  how  little 
my  mind  had  erer  grasped  the  tme  significance  of 
finities,  which  here  were  certeinly  infinities.  I  felt  en- 
tirely bewildered,  and  yet  wildly  excited.  Ever  since  I 
can  remember  great  space  has  always  excited  me.  And 
suddenly,  whilst  I  was  wondering  where  to  go,  what  to 
do,  whom  to  reach,  I  saw  a  woman  near  me — a  beantif  ul 
woman  of  so-called  ill-fame.    And  she  cried  out  to  me : 

"This  is  Heaven,  and  I  am  straining  upwards,  up- 
wards, upwards  through  all  the  infinities  until  I  reach 
God.  For  it  taket  the  highest  to  understand  the 
loveet.* 
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"And  I  wont  with  h«r,  and  a  dim  vitioii  of  God  broln 
upon  me,  and  I  knew  no  more.  But  I  oame  back  to 
ooDMionineH  laying :  'Fpr  it  takee  the  highest  to  nnder- 
itandthelowert.''' 

She  panaed  a  moment,  and  then  laid : 

'If  I  had  been  thinking  of  God  I  oonld  better  nnder- 
itand  why  I  had  that  Tiiion.'' 

'Ton  had  been  thinking  of  God,**  he  aniwered.  'Ton 
had  thought  of  mercy  and  laorifice,  of  an  inappreciable 
quantity  and  quality  from  a  ilnite  point  of  Tiew;  and 
that  led  yon  to  think  unooniciouily  of  the  different 
aipect  and  Talue  of  thingi  when  leen  and  undentood 
by  an  infinite  mind  unbounded  by  horixoni.  If  there 
ii  A  God,  that  must  be  God— the  greatest  and  highest 
mind  which  understands  the  lowest  grade  of  ererything; 
religion,  morals,  morals,  religian." 

''But  it  is  not  yon  who  should  have  a  vision  of  that 
kind,**  he  added.  Ton  do  not  need  ii  It  should  come 
to  those  who  cannot  see  beyond  their  prison  wall.  It 
might  make  them  wish  to  break  through  it  and  see  the 
open  space,  and  still  more  open  space,  and  still  more 
oprr.  ipace.  But  you,  who  have  the  free  spirit,  you  were 
surely  bom  in  the  open  space;  no  petty  narrow  horixon 
for  you,  but  a  wide  and  generous  expanse.'' 

"Alas,"  she  said,  "you  are  imputing  to  me  virtues 
which  I  have  not  V* 

"They  are  not  virtues,**  he  answered.  "They  are  part 
of  your  temperament ;  bom  with  you,  not  acquired.** 

She  smiled  at  his  praise.  It  was  very  sweet  to  her. 
He  smiled  too.  He  was  proud  that  he,  a  prisoner  of 
silence,  had  had  the  courage  to  say  those  words  to  her. 
And  on  they  went  together,  he  with  a  song  in  his  heart, 
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and  she  with  the  same  song  in  hers.  Once  she  thought 
to  ask  him  why  he  tried  never  to  dream ;  but  she  glanced 
at  his  grave  face  lit  up  with  happiness,  and  she  grudged 
that  even  a  passing  shadow  of  pain  should  mar  the 
brightness  of  the  morning.  And  once,  perhaps  at  that 
same  moment,  he  himself  thought  of  his  dreams,  and 
felt,  by  sudden  inq)iration,  that  one  day,  one  day  he 
would  be  able  to  oipea  his  heart  to  her— the  woman  bom 
in  the  open  space— and  tell  her  the  history  of  his  bur- 
dened mind.  The  thought  flashed  through  him,  and 
brought,  gaot  memories  of  the  past,  but  hopes  for  the 
future. 

At  last  they  turned  back  to  the  Saeter,  and  realised 
they  had  come  a  long  way:  far  away  from  the  beat  of 
the  cows  and  goats.  But  after  a  spell  of  solitude,  they 
met  a  few  of  the  wandaing  creatures,  who  stopped  to 
look  at  them  and  inquire  in  loud  chorus  what  right  tiiey 
had  to  venture  on  these  private  pastures.  And  after 
a  time  they  came  upon  more  stragglers;  and  thai  they 
made  out  a  black  cow  in  the  distanct,  immovable  and 
contemplative;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  proved  to  be 
Ejnar  examining  some  new-found  treasure  I  As  they 
approached  he  called  out  to  them : 

**What  have  you  brought  back  from  your  l<nig  walk?*' 

'^Nothing,  nothing,"  they  cried  together. 

''Well,"  he  answered,  looking  at  them  pityingly,  "how 
foolish  to  go  for  a  long  walk,  then !" 

They  laughed,  passed  on,  and  found  Oerda  standing 
scanning  the  distance. 

"Did  you  see  my  Ejnar?"  she  inquired.  **It  is  time 
for  breakfast,  and  the  Sorenskriver  has  been  singing  in 
the  Lur  to  call  everyone  in.    Ah,  there  it  is  again  I    The 
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Sorenskriver  is  in  great  good  epirits  ag  In  this  morni .  g. 
He  is  like  a  big  boy/' 

He  was  like  a  big,  good-natured  boy  at  breakfast,  too. 
Alan  confided  to  Katharine  that  he  thought  the  old  chap 
was  behaving  awfully  disappointingly  well. 

"He  hasn't  been  disagreeable  one  single  uoment," 
Alan  whispered.  "And  look  here,  he  has  given  me  this 
Lap  knife.    Isn't  it  jolly  of  him  ?" 

"I  think  that  we  shall  all  have  to  give  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  instead  of  woUoping  him  and  tying  him  to  a 
tree,"  whispered  Katharine. 

"Oh,  but  there's  all  the  way  back  yet,"  said  Alan 
quaintly.  And  then  he  added:  "I  say,  you'll  let  me 
come  along  with  you  again,  won't  you?" 

"Of  course,"  she  answered,  h^  heart;  going  out  to  the 
boy.  "Of  course;  we  are  the  leaden  of  this  expedition, 
and  must  take  our  followers  safely  home." 

He  blushed  in  his  boyish  way,  and  slipped  away  with 
a  happy  smile  on  his  young  face.  He  did  not  know  it, 
but  he  admired  and  liked  Katharine  tremendously.  He 
did  not  realise  it,  but  he  always  felt,  after  he  had  been 
with  Katharine,  that  his  old  love  and  longing  for  his 
father  began  to  tug  at  his  heart.  He  went  and  stood  by 
him  now  in  frwit  of  the  Saeter,  and  slipped  his  arm 
through  his  father's. 

**Ifs  splendid  up  here,  isn't  it,  father?"  he  said. 

'Tes,  Alan,"  answered  the  man  joyfully,  as  he  felt  the 
touch  of  his  boy's  arm. 

It  was  the  first  time  for  many  months  that  the  boy 
had  crept  up  to  his  father  in  his  old  chum-like  fashion. 
ITAtharine  watched  him,  and  knew  that  for  the  moment 
they  were  happy  together,  and  that  she  had  begun  and 
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was  carrying  on  successfully  her  work  of  love  and  healing 
for  the  boy  as  well  as  for  the  man. 

"It  is  a  morning  of  happiness/*  she  said  to  herself; 
and  when  the  merry  little  Swedish  artist  came  into  the 
saeter-hnt  and  showed  her  the  sketch  which  she  had  been 
making  of  the  interior,  she  f onnd  the  Englishwoman  as 
gay  as  herself. 

**Why/*  she  said  to  Katharine,  "you  look  as  if  you 
was  having  the  flirts  as  well  as  me  I  What  do  you  think 
of  my  sketch?  Not  bad?  I  give  it  perhaps  to  my  lover.'* 
Then  sh^  danced  round  the  room  singing  a  gay  Swedish 
melody: 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  I    (llnta  k  j«.) 

-Is 


TlMmtid.eB  ud  I,    the  nutd-en  and  I,      in      the  coan-ti7 


nMd  »  •  I(me;Tlie  nuid-en    ud  I,    th*  nuld-ea    ud  I 


mora  briglitud  clew,  The  ran    In  the  heaTenaehin-ing  w  lUr,ABd 


tut  H  the  nuUut  mora  WM  she,  Vr  beurt, when  went  ttumativlBCf 


The  old  saeterwwoman  laughed,  clapped  her  hands, 
and  cried : 
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**Ja  vel,  it  is  good  to  dance  when  one  is  yovaxg  and 
happy  I** 

And  then  the  Sorenskriver  blew  the  Lnr  again  to 
summon  everyone  to  the  cheese-making. 

**Mor,"  he  said,  "thou  must  show  us  everything,  so 
that  aU  these  foreign  people  may  remember  the  only 
nght  way  to  make  the  best  cheese  in  the  world/* 

So  they  went  into  the  dairy,  and  saw  all  the  different 
kinds  of  bowls  and  pans,  and  rows  of  square  blocks  of 
Mysost  kept  there  to  settle  into  solidarity.  Each  block 
weighed  about  ten  pounds,  and  Katharine  was  amazed 
to  hear  that  it  took  the  milk  of  forty  goats  to  make  one 
of  these  cheeses  a  day.  Then  they  saw  the  infernal 
machine  which  separates  the  milk  from  the  cream,  and 
the  Sorenskriver,  still  acting  as  general  showman,  poured 
a  vessel  of  fresh  rich  milk  into  the  iron  ogre,  whilst 
Katharine,  under  directions,  turned  the  handle,  and 
made  the  mighty  beast  to  roar  and  screech.  Everyone's 
nerves  were  set  on  edge.  Ejnar  dashed  wildly  from  the 
"stue**;  but  was  collared  by  Alan  and  Jens,  for  the 
Sorenskriver  cried  out: 

"Don't  let  the  Botaniker  go  off  by  himself.  We  shall 
never  find  him,  and  our  time  is  getting  short.** 

And  then  they  went  to  the  other  Uttle  "stue**  where 
the  cheese  was  being  made.  There  were  two  Urge  open 
cauldrons  over  the  great  stoneK)ven,  and  two  pretty 
young  saeter-girls  (saeter-gjenter)  were  busily  stirring 
the  contents  of  the  cauldrons.  They  told  Gerda  that 
one  cauldron  contained  cream  and  the  other  milk,  from 
which  the  cheese  had  first  been  taken  by  mixing  it  with 
yeast  And  the  pigs  got  the  rejected  cheese.  Then  the 
two  liquids  were  heated  slowly  for  about  four  hours. 
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being  rtined  unceasingly,  and  when  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  boiling,  they  were  mixed  together.  Meantime 
they  both  looked  and  tasted  like  tolfee,  and  smelt  like 
toffee  too. 

"And  now  yon  have  seen  the  true  and  only  Mysost, 
mine  darner  og  Herrer,'*  said  the  Sorenskriver  drama- 
ticaUy.  'Ifow  you  know  the  two  secrets  of  Norwegian 
greatness— the  Mountains  and  the  Mysost  I" 

And  he  half  meant  it,  too,  although  he  laughed.  And 
the  old  saeter-woman  quite  meant  it. 

"Ja.  ja,"  she  said  proudly,  and  inclined  her  head  with 
true  Norwegian  dignity. 

Then  they  packed  up  and  paid.  The  paying  was  not 
quite  an  easy  matter.  The  old  saeter-woman  made  no 
fixed  charge,  and  appeared  not  to  want  t»  take  any 
money.  The  Sorenskriver  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  when 
he  settled  up.  He  knew  that,  in  accordance  with  Nor- 
wegian peasaniretiquette,  she  would  appear  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  money,  accept  it  reluctantly,  and  then  probably 
not  consider  it  enough!  However,  he  managed  this 
delicate  task  with  great  skiU,  and  began  to  arrange  for 
returning  to  the  Solli  Gaard.  But  none  of  the  company 
was  anxious  to  be  off.  They  lingered  about,  strolling, 
talking,  laughing.  The  French  artist  was  making  a 
smaU  waterswlour  of  the  picturesque  interior  of  the 
stue.  And  he  wanted  to  come  with  them  too,  if  they 
could  wait  a  little.  The  old  saeter-woman  gave  Katha- 
rine a  large  cow-bell. 

**It  has  rung  on  these  mountains  a  hundred  years 
and  more,"  she  said.  "Thou  shalt  have  it.  It  is  for  thee, 
•takkar.  I  like  thee.  Thou  art  beautiful  and  kind.  It 
is  a  pity  thou  art  not  that  Englishman's  wife.*' 
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She  beckoned  to  Gerda  to  come  and  translate  her 

words,  and  the  three  women  laughed  together.    Gterda 
said  ma  whisper: 

'It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Kemiker  is  out  of  the  way. 
He  would  be  astonished,  wouldn't  he  ?  I  don't  think  love 
IS  much  m  his  line,  is  it?  Why,  he  is  less  human  even 
mer^  ^"^  Ejnar-if  indeed  such  a  thing  is  pos- 

But  Katharine  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  old  saeter- 
woman. 

«Tu8end,tusendtak!«  she  said.  She  rang  the  bell, 
and  then  pointed  to  the  old  woman  and  then  to  her  own 
Heart.  She  attempted  some  Norwegian  words  of  ex- 
planation, too,  most  of  them  wrong— which  added  to 
the  merriment.    The  Sorenskriver  translated  them. 

'When  I  ring  the  bell,  I  shall  think  of  you." 

A  few  minutes  later  Katharine,  Alan,  and  Clifford 
were  sittmg  on  the  great  blocks  of  stone  outside  the 
saeter-enclosure,  when  Alan  said : 

"Himo  I  Here  are  two  people  coming  up  the  road- 
two  ladies.  They  have  alpenstocks.  What  bosh  I  Any 
baby  could  get  up  here.** 

•  *V^.fi^^  *^®y  "®  ""^  *^«"  ^ay  ^  some  real  climb- 
mg  Ckffordsaid.  'Tou  know  the  Norwegian  women 
walk  and  climb  a  great  deal  in  the  summer.  I  always 
thmk  of  Uttle  Hilda  Wangel  in  Ibsen's  ^Masterbuilder* 
when  I  see  them  with  their  stocks  and  knapsacks.  You 
remember  she  came  straight  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Masterbuilder's  office-'the  young  generation  knocking, 
faiockmg  at  the  door.'  Ah,  and  that  reminds  me  about 
Ibsen's  Teer  Gynt.'  We  must  not  leave  the  Gud- 
brandsdal  without  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Peer  Gynt's 
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home.    Jew  haa  beep,  telling  me  about  it.    That  ought 
to  be  our  next  outing.    Will  you  come  ?** 

*I  am  ready  for  anything  »  Katharine  answered. 
"HuUol"  said  Alan,  "English  voices.    We  ought  to 
get  up  and  wave  a  Union  Jack." 

The  Toices  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Katharine  heard 
that  same  hard,  metallic  tone  which  had  distressed  her 
on  the  previous  evening.  She  was  distressed  now.  She 
looked  from  father  to  son  and  son  to  father.  They  had 
not  yet  recognised  that  voice.  But  they  understood  in- 
stinctively that  some  disturbing  element  had  come  into 
their  atmosphere.  They  stood  up.  Katharine  rose. 
They  were  on  either  side  of  her.  The  next  moment 
Mrs.  Stanhope  and  her  companion  appeared  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  them.  For  one 
brief  moment  they  were  all  too  much  astonished  to  utter 
even  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  They  merely  looked 
at  each  other. 

Then  Mrs.  Stanhope  stepped  forward,  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  Alan.  She  ignored  the  presence  of  Clifford 
and  Katharine,  and  made  straight  for  the  boy. 

"Alan,**  she  said  in  her  kindest  way,  «who  would  have 
thought  to  find  you  up  here  ?** 

"This  is  my  dear  friend's  son,"  she  said,  turning  to 
her  companion.  "You  know  how  often  I  have  spoken 
of  Marianne  to  you." 

Slowly,  reluctantly  the  boy  left  Katharine's  side,  and 
took  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 

"I  thought  you  were  far  away  in  America,"  Mrs. 
Stanhope  said. 

**We  have  come  back,"  the  boy  answered  simply. 
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"Ah,"  she  said  with  a  glance  at  Clifford  and  Katha- 
nne.    "The  dead  are  soon  f  orgotteii.'* 

And  she  added : 

"WeU,  dear  boy,  some  other  time  we  must  have  an- 
other long  talk  together.  And  remember  I  am  always 
waiting  for  you— for  your  dear  mother's  sake." 

And  she  passed  on,  but  they  heard  her  saying  aloud  to 
her  friend: 

"And  that  is  the  woman  I  told  you  about.  She  amuses 
herself  with  men  and  throws  them  over,  just  as  she  threw 
over  WiUie  Tonedale,  my  poor  infatuated  cousin.  And 
now  she  IS  amusing  herself  with  this  widower.  She 
might  have  had  the  decency  to  wait  a  little  longer  until 
poor  Marianne ** 

Katharine  hurried  after  the  two  women. 

"How  dare  ycu,  how  dare  you  speak  of  me  in  that 
way?    she  said  iii  a  voice  which  trembled  with  passion 
Some  day  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  it.    If  we  were 
not  in  a  foreign  country,  you  should  answer  to  me  for  it 
now.** 

**It  is  good  of  you  to  put  it  off  until  we  are  in  our 
own  country,**  said  Mrs.  Stanhope,  with  a  forced  laugh. 
J5ut  she  looked  uneasy,  for  Katharine's  flushed  and 
angry  face  was  not  reassuring. 

At  that  moment  the  Sorenskriver,  the  Swedish 
mattematical  Professor,  the  little  Swedish  artist,  and 
the  Frenchman  came  out  of  the  stue. 

"Well,**  asked  the  Sorenskriver,  "are  we  all  ready? 
Thou  are  not  glad  to  leave  the  Saeter,  Jens.    Nor  am  I 
But  all  good  times  must  come  to  an  end.    Nei  da 
Froken  Prensham !    Are  we  leaving  just  when  you  have' 
locnd  compatriots?   That  is  too  bad.*' 
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"Oh,  I  think  I  can  do  without  them  for  the  present," 
Katharine  said,  with  a  laugh.  She  had  oompoeed  her* 
self  outwardly;  but  inwardly  she  was  consumed  with 
anger  and  mortified  pride.  But  her  moral  courage  did 
not  forsake  her,  although  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Stanhope 
had  deliberately  tried  to  put  her  at  a  disadvantage  with 
that  man  and  that  boy.  But  she  trusted  them.  She 
returned  to  them,  and  said,  with  a  wistful  smile  on  her 
face: 

"I  heard  her  voice  down  by  the  lakeside.  That  was 
why,I  felt  distressed.  I  knew  she  would  spoil  our  hap- 
piness— yours — ^the  boy's — ^mine.** 

"She  has  ^ways  spoilt  our  happiness,'*  the  boy  said. 

"Always,"  said  the  man,  "always." 

Then  Alan  did  an  unexpected  thing. 

"Come  along,**  he  said  impulsively,  putting  his  arm 
through  Katharine's.  "Never  mind  what  she  says.  Let*s 
get  away  from  her.    Come  along,  father.** 

Clifford  looked  at  his  boy  wistfully. 

**You  two  go  on  ahead,**  he  said.  **I  don*t  want  you 
ever  to  see  her,  Alan.  She  has  never  been  a  friend  to 
us.  But  I  must  see  her — ^f  or  our  own  pride*s  sake — ^Miss 
Fren8ham*s — ^yours— mine.** 

"Father,**  cried  the  boy.  "I  have  seen  her  once  since 
— since  mother  died ;  you  didn*t  know  it,  but  I  have  seen 
hei^-just  before  we  left  for  America.** 

"Ah,"  said  Clifford,  "I  might  have  known  it.** 

They  watched  him  walk  back  to  the  stuc.  He  turned 
and  waved  to  them  to  move  on.  Qerda  and  Ejnar  joined 
them,  and  the  Sorenskriver  called  out: 

"Do  not  wait  for  the  Kemiker.  He  has  gone  back  to 
help  his  compatriots,  who  cannot  speak  any  Norwegian. 
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Ptrvel,  mor,  and  tak  fop  altr  (Thanks  for  every- 
thing). 

"Parvel,  farvell'*  the  old  saeter-wc-nan  tried,  waving 
to  them  all ;  and  then  she  foUowed  Clifford  into  her  stne, 
where  Mra.  Stanhope  and  her  friend  were  seated  on  the 
bench.    She  sank  down  in  her  chair,  tired. 
Clifford  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood,  a  tall  proud  figure. 
**I  have  come  back  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Stanhope,"  he 
said  very  slowly,  "that  I  have  never  even  thought  it 
worth  my  while  to  attempt  to  shield  myself  against  your 
malignant  tongue.    But  I  shall  shield  my  friend  whom 
you  have  just  insulted.    And  I  shall  shield  my  boy. 
You  shaU  not  get  hold  of  him  and  attempt  to  influence 
him  against  me.    If  you  attempt  to  see  him  again,  I 
warn  you  that  I  will  make  direct  inquiry  concerning  all 
the  damaging  words  you  have  said  against  me,  and  I  will 
prosecute  you  to  the  bitter  end  for  defamation  of  char- 
acter; to  the  bitter  end,  Mrs.  Stanhope;  at  the  cost  of 
all  the  suffering  to  my  pride.** 

She  had  never  before  confronted  him,  and  a  feeling  of 
vague  uneasiness  about  some  of  her  indiscreet  words 
seized  her.  For  once  in  her  life  her  ready  tongue  failed 
hor. 

^^  *Trou  have  always  been  our  evil  genius,**  he  went  on. 
"Time  after  time  my  poor  Marianne  and  I  could  have 
got  nearer  to  each  other  but  for  you.  But  you  shall  not 
be  my  boy's  evil  genius.  You  shall  not  come  between 
him  and  me.** 

Mrs.  Stanhope  still  did  not  speak.    She  was  tired, 
bewildered. 

"And/*  he  said,  "I  would  warn  you,  too,  that  it  is 
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unwiie  of  you  to  try  to  belittle  If  in  Freiuluuii  in  the 
preaenoe  of  her  frienda/' 

M».  Stanhope  still  gave  no  aign.  His  quiet,  deliberate 
manner  intimidated  her.  For  one  moment  there  waa 
a  painful  ulenoe,  to  which  the  saeter-woman  put  an 
end. 

'*Be  ao  good  as  to  tell  them  to  go,"  ehe  said  to  Clillord. 
**I  do  not  want  any  more  guests  now.  I  am  tired.  Tell 
them  to  go  to  the  third  Saeter  away  from  here.** 

He  told  them,  with  a  ghost  of  a  grim  smile  on  his 
drawn  face;  and  they  could  see  for  ihemselTes  that  the 
old  saeter-woman  wished  to  be  rid  of  them.  She  was 
pointing  dramatically  in  the  'limjtion  of  the  third 
Saeter.    They  rose  to  go. 

'Ton  do  not  appear  to  have  much  belief  in  your  son*8 
belief  in  you,**  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  able  to  say  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  stue. 

"My  dear  Julia,**  her  friend  said,  '*I  really  adyise  you 
to  remain  speechless  for  the  rest  of  our  visit  to  a  Nor- 
wegian Saeter !  Surely  you  don't  want  two  libel-suits  I 
You  know,  my  dear,  Tto  always  said  your  indiscretion 
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They  passed  out  of  hearing.  Clifford  took  leave  of 
the  old  saeter-woman,  and  went  to  join  his  companions. 

"Ah,**  he  thought,  "she  was  able  to  find  the  right 
weapon  with  which  to  wound  me.** 

Meantime  Katharine  and  Alan  were  waiting  for  him. 
The  boy  had  thrown  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and 
seemed  lost  in  his  own  thoughts.  Suddenly  he  said  to 
her: 

"How  did  yviu  know  it  was  her  voice?  You  have 
never  seen  her — ^have  you?** 
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Jf7J^l^^^\^^'^'  "I  h»^e  tetm  her  once 
!f  ?!i  '  7^ '*'•  "^^ ''^  «^  ■J^deroui  thing. 
Jg^  jour  father.    Everyone  wm  locked.    No3 

3<>  one  beUeved,"  Alan  repeated  to  hlmwOf  . 

fath«' '  ^r^^  *^*'*  "ch  thing,  of  a  man  like  jonr 
-iZ'j     ^'  "^*^  '^"'°'»*  looking  at  hL. 

I  thought  to  mywlf  at  the  time  what  a  c«„«  it  mn.t  be 
J^^  Z  "^^l*  ^^''^  "^^  *  '^d  like  Mm.  Stan- 
hop^..  Much  better  to  be  a -weet  old  «ieter.wom^ 
like  the  old  woman  np  there." 

J7^**Z?'  **  "^®  "^^  •^''*  '»«»«'?"  the  boy  asked 
with  painful  eagemees. 

7  ?f^  ^^'^  ^''^"  ^tharine  replied  gently. 
And  juat  then  Cliflford  came  towards  them.   Alan  got 
up  and  ran  to  meet  him.  *^ 

■aid  to  me.    Tve  tned  dozens  of  times,  but ** 

*1  know,  Alan,"  Clifford  said  tenderly.  'Tou  are 
even  «  I  have  been  all  my  life-a  prisoner  of  sUeuce, 
We  wiU  have  a  long  talk  when  we  get  home." 

It  wiui  a  glorious  day:  with  bright  warm  sunshine, 
cold,  crwp  aiP,  and  a  sky  of  unbroken  blue.    And  al 
^^i  streteh^  the  great  and  wonderful  distances,  less 
mystenous  ui  the  frankness  of  the  morning,  but  always 
po«^ofmyrticinfluenceandeloqueniwd^^^^    Bu 
tte  hamony  of  the  day  was  gone  for  Clifford,  KaLrine, 

tti^iii    !i.*^"1°T  "'  ^'  ^^"^0^  ^"  over  for 

^d  their  best  to  hide  their  own  sad  feelings.    There- 
turning  pilgnms  passed  over  the  wild  heathland,  through 
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tlw  low  and  liurariuit  growth  of  bmifa,  fnaipn,  and 
itnnted  willow,  through  the  biroh-woodi  tad  pine-f onsti, 
and  w  downwards,  downward!,  their  faoea  let  towards 
the  Bondane  mountains  and  their  baeb  to  the  great 
Jntenheim  range.   Oerda  sang,  Bjnar  was  reecned  from 
swamps,  the  French  artist  sketched,  and  the  Uttle 
Swedish  lady  flirted  with  him,  for  a  "changeUng,"  so 
■he  told  Katharine  I   The  Mathematiker  sulked,  Katha- 
rine comforted  him,  and  Alan  kept  dose  to  her  whilst 
Cliflord  strolled  along,  sometimes  with  them,  sometimes 
alone,  and  sometimes  with  Qerda,  who  lored  to  get  him 
to  herself.    The  Sorenskrivt'  had  left  his  geniality  be- 
hind at  the  Saeter.   He  becamt  quieter  and  quieter,  until 
he  reached  his  normal  conditnn  of  surliness.    Jens, 
howeyer,  remained  in  a  state  of  mountain-exhilaration 
aU  the  way  home,  and,  encouraged  by  sympathetic 
listeners,  told  stories  of  frightful  Trolds  Uving  in  the 
mountains,  and  of  the  occasions  when  he  himself  had 
seen  apparitions  of  men,  women,  and  horses  fading  into 
nothing  on  near  approach. 

"Ja,  vel,**  he  said,  "at  this  very  water-trough  where 
Svarten  is  now  drinking,  I  have  seen  half-a-doaen  horses 
standing  and  barring  the  road;  but  when  I  came  near 
they  have  disappeared.  Ja,  Ja,  I've  even  heard  them 
being  whipped,  and  heard  the  noise  of  their  hoofs  strik- 
ing the  ground." 

He  told  a  story  of  a  man  he  knew,  who  had  once  seen 
several  men,  all  black  and  all  wearing  top-hats,  "just  like 
church-people,*'  standing  on  a  stone-heap  down  in  the 
valley.  He  shouted  to  them,  but  they  did  not  answer, 
and  then  he  was  foolish  enough  to  ask  them  to  show  him 
their  badcs. 
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"Now,''  aid  Jen.,  >u  know  the^  hare  not  any 
jMk^  Mid  he  had  acarceljr  pronounced  the  worda  when 
J»  M  in  a  dead  faint  Thia  waa  about  tix  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  and  two  houn  later  he  regained  oonaoioua- 
neaa  and  found  himself  lying  near  hi.  own  home.    Aait 

^..Z^Jf'^  ^^  ^'  "*"*  ^"^  i^p^*'  ^y  ^^ 

hare  oanied  him  up  home.    He  is  very  grave  and  quiet 

EWdj^ott-  ^  °*'"  ^^  **"*  °**^  '"^  *"'  *^* 

It  waa  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  travellers 

wached  the  Gaard.    The  flag  had  been  hoisted  and  was 

^ir^""*^   Knutty  came  out  to  meet  them,  and 
said:  *Telkommen  tilbage"  (welcome  back). 
And  then  she  added : 
''Jena,  Bedatefar  is  dead." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  silence  of  death  rested  on  the  Oaard,  and 
everyone  went  about  softly  in  coortyard  and 
house.  The  visitors  had  asked  Mor  Inga 
whether  or  not  she  wished  them  to  leave; 
but  her  message  was  that  they  might  stay  if  they  pleased. 
Nevertheless,  two  or  three  of  them,  who  resented  the 
presence  of  death,  took  themselves  off  at  once;  but  their 
places  were  filled  up  by  a  party  of  mountaineers  who 
had  come  down  from  the  Dovref  jelde.  One  of  them,  so 
Knutty  told  her  dear  ones,  was  a  Finnish  botuiist,  and 
he  had  found  some  rare  flowers  which  had  much  ex- 
cited him.  Knutty  had  a  great  deal  of  news  to  give; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  she  had  not  been  having  a  dull 
time. 

"I  began  by  reading  the  Scriptures  to  Bedstemor  out 
of  that  remarkable  book  bought  in  exchange  for  a  black 
cow,"  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  **That  was 
truly  enlivening,  wasn't  it?  Then  a  lone,  weird  man 
and  his  dog  came  down  from  the  mountains.  He  had 
been  fishing.  He  had  been  on  two  Polar  expeditions 
and  his  dog  on  one.  The  dog  had  just  that  superior 
look  and  manner  about  him  which  would  seem  to  pro- 
claim that  he  had  been  on  the  way  to  the  North  Pole. 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  the  whole  time:  Tbn't  dare  to 
stroke  me  in  that  familiar  way.  I  have  been  on  a  Polar 
trip  1'   The  man  was  more  human,  and  told  me  a  great 
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deal.  Then  the  old  Foged  (under-magistrate)  from 
the  valley  came  to  inquire  about  Bedstefar.  I  flirted 
with  him,  and  we  drank  aqua-vitae  in  the  arbour.  Also 
I  had  my  musical  entertainment  in  my  usual  concert- 
haUtiie  cow-house.  Also,  Mor  Inga  was  good  enough 
*^  *l^iJ;i°""^°''"d8  that  they  might  dance  for  me  m 
the  fladbrod-room.  And  beautifully  they  danced,  too! 
Their  feet  scarcely  touched  the  floor!    And  then,  dear 

English  book  to  translate,  but  not  a  novel,  nor  a  prob- 
tem  play-nothing  about  the  sexes  for  once.  Du  gode 
Gud  what  a  relief  !-no-a  book  defending  and  explain- 
ing the  English  people,  written  by  a  just  and  patriotic 
man,  and  to  be  translated  into  all  the  continental  lan- 
guages. And  I  am  to  do  it  into  Danish.  Ah,  I  am  a 
happy  0  d  woman-kille  bukken,  kille  bukken,  sullei, 
8ul  euM !  N4, 1  long  to  finish  it  at  once,  and  throw  it 
at  the  Sorenskriver's  head  !** 

«Ah,  we  must  deal  gently  with  the  Sorenskriver,'* 
saidKath^e.  "He  has  been  an  old  dear.  He  has 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  saeter-expedition.  And  he 
has  not  said  one  word  against  England.'* 

''Because  the  old  coward  is  afraid  of  the  British 
lioness,"  Knutty  said,  smiling  at  her.  «*You  should 
have  seen  her,  my  Clifford,  in  the  early  days  here,  stand- 
ing np  to  the  Sorenskriver  and  the  f ur-merchant  from 
Tromsd  and  overcoming  them.  And  as  for  Ejnar,  she 
has  quite  quelled  him  too.  We  don't  hear  anything 
nowadays  against  Kew  Gardens.** 

They  all  laughed,  and  handled  the  book  each  by  turn 
almost  lovingly.  The  author  would  have  been  touched 
If  he  could  have  seen  that  little  group  in  a  foreign  land 
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bending  oyer  his  book,  and  thinking  of  him  with  pride 
and  gratitnde. 

"And  if  we  feel  grateful/*  Katharine  said,  "we, 
merely  temporary  and  willing  exiles  in  a  foreign-  conn- 
try,  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  enforced  and  penn»* 
nent  British  exiles  will  be.  I  always  have  a  great  sym- 
pathy with  Britishers  who  have  burnt  their  boats  and 
are  obliged  to  live  imder  a  foreign  flag.  I  wonld  like 
to  ship  them  all  home.*' 

*Trou  would  ship  home  many  broken  hearts/*  ClifFord 
said. 

'*Well^  the  place  for  broken  hearts  is  home/'  Kath- 
arine answered. 

**I  cannot  say  that  the  saeter-expedition  has  exhil- 
arated any  of  you/*  remarked  Knutty.  "And  you  have 
not  told  me  anything  about  it  yet.** 

'TTou  have  been  talking  so  much  yourself,  Tante/* 
Oerda  remarked. 

**Kjaere/*  returned  Knutty;  surely  thou  dost  not 
wish  me  to  be  a  prisoner  of  silence  like  my  Clifford?** 

Her  words  brought  Alan*s  impulsive  outburst  to  the 
remembrance  of  both  Clifford  and  Katharine.  They 
looked  at  each  other.    The  boy  was  not  there. 

"Knutty/*  said  Clifford/*  we  saw  Mrs.  Stanhope  up 
at  the  Saeter.** 

"Well/*  she  said,  "you  do  say  astounding  things  when 
you  do  speak.** 

He  smiled  gravely. 

'TTes,**  he  replied,  **we  saw  Mrs.  Stanhope  up  at  the 
Saeter." 

But  at  that  moment  Ragnhild  came  into  the  verandah 
and  touched  Knutty  on  the  shoulder.    She  had  not  beett 
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crymg;  but  she  had  on  her  pretty  face  that  awed  ezpres- 
8ion  which  the  presence  of  death  in  a  community  gives 
to  even  the  most  unemotional.  For  death  is  a  shock, 
and  the  mystery  of  it  holds  us  under  its  influence 
whether  we  be  willing  or  not. 

"Froken,"  she  said,  ''Bedstemor  is  asking  for  thee. 
No  one  wiU  do  except  only  thee.    And  they  have  carried 
Bedstef  ar  into  the  other  house.    And  Mor  is  very  tired 
Thou  wilt  come,  jar 

Tante  went  oflE  with  Bagnhild,  and  she  had  no  further 
chance,  that  evening,  of  talking  with  Clifford.  But 
Katharine  told  her  details  of  that  strange  encounter  up 
at  the  Saeter,  and  ended  up  by  saying  naively: 

"And  you  know,  Knutty,  part  of  what  Mrs.  Stanhope 
said  is  true,  for  I  have  flirted  tremendously  in  my  time. 
At  least,  my  brother  always  says  so.'* 

**Well,  my  dear,'*  Knutty  said,  embracing  her,  "and  a 
good  thing  too  1    A  woman  is  not  worth  her  salt  if  she 
does  not  know  how  to  flirt.    But  all  women  do  know, 
though  they  call  it  by  different  names— taking  an  in- 
terest in— making  slippers  for— embroidering  waistcoats 
fox^-doing  mission  work  for— and  so  on,  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale  of  intensity,  you  know,  from  the  slipper-busi- 
ness onwards  and  upwards  to  the  postchaise,  or,  I  sup- 
pose we  ought  to  say,  motor-car  in  these  advanced  days ! 
Don*t  regret  your  flirtations.     They  have  made  you 
what  you  are— a  darling  I   Believe  the  word  of  a  wicked 
old  woman.** 

"I  don*t  regret  them  !**  Katharine  said,  as  she  went  off 
to  bed,  laughing  quietly. 

But  the  next  morning  Clifford  gave  Tante  an  account 
of  the  meeting  with  Mrs.  Stanhope;  and  in  the  gentlest 
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way  possible,  Knutty  confessed  to  him  that  the  knew 
Alan  had  been  suffering  and  grieving  over  certain  vague 
ideas  which  Mrs.  Stanhope  had  planted  in  hia  mind 
when  she  saw  him  a  day  or  two  before  they  sailed  for 
America.  Knutty  did  not  tell  him  what  these  ideas 
were;  and  he  did  not  ask.  But  she  described  to  him 
how  Katharine  and  she  had  seen  the  boy  coming  down 
from  the  hills  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  how  they 
had  yearned  to  help  him  back  to  happiness  and  ease  of 
spirit 

*Then  you  knew  that  Alan  had  been  worked  on  by 
Mrs.  St^ope,  and  yet  you  never  gave  a  hint  to  meP* 
Clifford  said. 

"Ah,'*  Knutty  answered,  **I  had  no  heart  to  tell  you. 
You  were  happy.  It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  have 
seen  you  happy.    I  had  no  heart  to  wound  you.*' 

"Alas,**  Raid  Clifford,  "I  have  been  thinking  only  of 
myself.** 

And  he  turned  away  from  Knutty. 

'*It  was  not  so  at  first,**  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  her 
again.  "At  first  I  thought  only  about  my  boy  whom  I 
had  hurt  and  alienated  by  my  selfish  outbreak  just  be- 
fore his  mother*8  death.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  woo 
him  again.  I  grieved  over  his  growing  indifference  to 
me.  I  said  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart:  *Marianne  is 
between  us.*  On  our  travels  I  tried  to  forget  and  ignore 
it.  But  I  longed  to  return ;  for  there  were  no  resulta 
of  happiness  to  him  or  me  from  our  journey  and  our 
close  companionship.  When  we  were  on  our  way  home, 
my  heart  grew  suddenly  lighter.  And  since  that  mo-' 
ment,  I  have  been  thinking  only  of  myself— myself, 
Knutty.    I  have  scarcely  noticed  that  the  boy  did  not 
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wwt  to  be  ^th  me.  I  have  not  wanted  to  be  with  him, 
1  h«Te  been  forgetting  him/' 

rl^^  ^''•^''^  "°*  *^  forgetting  him,  she  and  I « 
Knnt^  aaid  gently.  -Don't  grieve.  Every  right- 
nunded  human  being  ought  to  have  a  spasm  of  self 
occasionally."  ^ 

He  Mniled  and  stooped  down  to  kiss  her  kind  old  hand. 
And  you  saw  the  little  fellow  wandering  about  in  the 
silence  of  the  night?"  he  askfld  sadly. 
Knutty  nodded. 

mat  stabs  me  more  than  anything/' he  said.   "He  is 

out  mto  the  stillness  of  the  night." 
'Tee  kjaere/'Knutty  answered.    **He  is  like  you.    It 

^ough  to  know  his  grown-up  son.  There  of  ewctly  Z 
«me  pattem-akl-I  oouldn'     *,nd  that  in  one  life- 

K.  J^^  u?^  ^^  ''''  '^"'^'  ^^^^1^,  where  she 
^.l!S'^^.'^  *''"'^.  "^^  ^''  writing-materials,  her 
^g^  dictionary  and  the  book  which  she  was  trans- 

a  littie  wistfully,  playing  with  her  pen. 
«Ja,  kja^,"  she  said,  with  a  charming  old  smile. 

*u   Z_    .     ^^  °°®  °*  *^°^  ^«*^  burdens  which  are 
the  true  joy  of  silly  old  women  like  myself." 
And  then  she  added : 

«  r?"*  xu°T^  ""^  'P^"*  ''^^^  ^  1^«  a  piece  of  dried 
fiah  in  tte  Stabur.  Things  being  as  they  are,  it  is  much 
more  like  one  of  those  tender  fresh  mountain-trout 
which  Jens  and  Alan  are  going  to  catch  for  poor  Bed- 
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•tefar'8  funeral.  So  be  of  good  cheer,  Clifford.  Ton 
have  done  me  only  good.  All  the  same,  three  of  you— 
nei  tak,  no  thank  you  f  But  I  haye  always  yearned  over 
the  first— and  I  find  myself  yearning  over  the  second- 
yearning  over  that  Uttle  chap  I  Ak,  that  metallic  bearil 
of  a  woman  I  Fd  like  to  break  up  her  mechanism." 
Clifford  rose. 

'^Enutty/*  he  said,  *1  have  not  asked  you  what  she 

said,  because  I  want  Alan  to  teU  me  himself.    I  am 

going  to  find  him  now.'' 

When  he  reached  the  door  of  the  verandah,  he  paused. 

"At  least  there  is  one  thing  that  she  could  not  have 

put  into  his  heart  and  head,**  he  said,  'T)ecause  she  did 

not  know  it— no  one  knows  it— not  even  you,  Knutty, 

although  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  timee  without  number. 

But  it  didn't  come;  and  so  the  weeks  have  worn  into 

months.*' 

"Kjaere,"  she  said,  in  real  distress,  "have  you  still 
anything  on  your  mind  about  poor  Marianne?" 

"Yes,  Enutty,**  he  answered,  and  he  went  away. 

"Ah,  ak,"  she  said  to  herself.  "If s  just  like  that 
wretched  Marianne  to  be  immortal." 

She  sat  there  puzzled  and  grave,  but  eventually  made 
a  great  effort  to  throw  off  worrying  thoughte,  and  to 
focus  her  mind  on  the  translation-task. 

Meanwhile  Clifford  passed  up  to  his  room  thinking 
of  his  boy.  He  saw  him  wandering  on  the  hillside  in 
the  silence  of  the  night.  The  picture  which  thus  rose 
before  his  mind's  eye,  fouched  him  to  the  quick. 

"We  must  pat  it  all  rij^t  between  us,*  he  said :  "once 
and  for  all.* 

Then  his  door  opened,  and  Alan  came  in. 
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*T«ther/*  he  began  shyly. 

**My  boy/>  Clifford  said,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  Alan's 
ahoidder,  "I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  wandering  about 
in  the  night  alone,  unhappy,  and  uncomforted.  What 
« It  that  you  have  against  me?  What  is  it  that  has  been 
rankling  m  your  mind  ?  What  is  it  that  has  made  you 
drift  farther  and  farther  away  from  me-I,  alas,  doing 
nothmg  to  help  you  back  to  me  ?  I  know  Mrs.  StanhopJ 
says  unkind  and  mijust  things  against  me;  but  I  nev^ 
cared  what  ^e  said,  until  I  knew  that  my  boy  had  turned 
from  me.    Now  I  care.*' 

"Oh,  father,"  Alan  cried,  with  a  ring  of  distress  in  his 
voice,  I  ye  been  so  unhappy.  Pve  tried  to  tell  you 
dosens  of  times.  You  don't  know  how  I've  longed  to 
come  and  tell  you." 

'TTes,  I  do  know,"  Clifford  answered.  "For  I  hare 
tned  to  ask  you  time  after  time  and  could  not.  One 
mght  before  we  started  for  America,  I  bent  over  your 
bed,  heard  you  sobbing  in  your  dreams,  and  nearly  woke 
you  to  adc  you  what  was  troubling  you-but  I  could  not. 
It  IS  awfully  hard  for  shup-up  fellows  like  you  and  me  to 
reach  each  other,  isn't  it?  But  lefs  try  now-this  very 
moment;  lefs  break  the  ice  somehow.  Tell  me  every- 
thmg,  without  fear  and  reserve;  tell  me  everything- 
nothing  can  wound  me  so  much  as  being  without  our 
dear  chumship— nothing." 

Then  the  boy  told  him  everything,  bit  by  bit,  in  de- 
ta^ed  fragments;  now  with  painful  effort,  now  with 
sudden  ease.  CUfford  listened,  his  heart  grey.  He  had 
not  ejected  the  story  to  be  as  bad  as  this.  He  heard 
tiiat  the  boy  had  been  terribly  upset  by  his  mother's 
death  foUowing  immediately  on  their  conversation  that 
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d»y,  wBen  CUfford  told  him  that  he  intended  to  leputte 
from  Marianne.    He  had  brooded  over  that    It  was  so 
sad  to  think  that  his  father  had  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
motter,  and  that  she  had  died,  alone,  and  no  one  caring. 
He  had  blooded  over  that.   Not  at  first,  but  after  he  had 
seen  and  spoken  with  Mrs.  Stanhope.    He  had  tried  to 
forget  what  Mrs.  Stanhope  said  about  his  father  having 
been  unkind  to  his  mother,  about  his  father  having  been 
tte  cause  of  his  mother's  death.    He  could  not  forget  it. 
He  did  not  understand  exactly  what  she  meant;  but  he 
had  thought  about  it  hours  and  hours,  and  he  remem- 
bered  he  had  seen  in  the  papers  that  his  father  had  said 
at  tiie  inquest  that  mother  and  he  had  had  unhappy 
words  together  that  very  evening;  and  then-«nd  then 
all  sorts  of  dreadful  thoughts  had  come  into  his  mind, 

and  he  could  not  drive  them  away,  and ^* 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  his  father,  who  had  begun 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
"Go  on,  my  boy,**  Clifford  said  gently. 
And  the  boy  went  on  pitilessly,  with  the  rnthlessnees 
of  youth  which  is  unconscious,  involuntary.   As  he  gath- 
ered  courage  and  confidence,  he  felt  the  wild  reHef  of 
freemg  himself  from  his  pent-up  condition.    And  he 
told  his  father  he  had  begun  to  wonder  more  and  mora 
how  his  mother  had  died— how  she  had  died-and  then 
he  had  remembered  what  Mrs.  Stanhope  had  said  to 
him  about  his  sonship;  he  couldn't  forget  that-his  son- 
ship— and  he  did  not  feel  he  ought  to  go  on  loving  his 
father  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  manner  of  his 
mother's  death— no  son  could  stand  thafr-and  yet  he 
had  always  loved  his  father  so  awfully,  so  awfully,  and 
he  could  not  believe  that  he  would  have  done  anything  ]i» 
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hurt  Us  mother;  and  yet  he  did  not  know-eveiTthin« 
•eemed  eo  .teange  and  wrong-and  he  was  k>  very  un* 
happy,  and  the  journey  did  not  make  things  better  for 
him,  for  these  dreadful  thoughts  were  at  the  back  of 
ererytiung  he  saw  and  heard-even  on  the  sea,  on  that 
bully  steamer;  and  twice  he  had  nearly  run  away-he 
wanted  to  get  away  by  himself,  away  from  his  fatter- 
yes,  away  from  his  father,  because  he  could  not  bear  to 
oe  with  him  and  feel—- — 

He  stopped  again.    Clifford  stood  stiU.    His  face  was 
ashen. 

"Go  on,**  he  said,  almost  inaudibly. 

And  Alan  went  on,  and  told  his  father  how  he  had 
tried  to  leave  him  and  could  not,  and  how  he  had  tried 
to  come  and  pour  out  his  heart  to  him  and  entreat  him 
to  say  that  it  was  not  true  what  Mrs.  Stanhope  had  said. 
But  he  could  not    And  old  Knutty  had  urged  him  to 
come.    But  he  could  not    And  then,  he  did  not  know 
why,  but  htely  he  had  been  feeling  happier  again, 
happier  each  day,  and  he  had  not  been  thinking  so  much 
about-about  his  mother's  death.   And  they  had  aU  been 
80  jolly  up  at  the  Saeter,  until  that  beastly  woman  had 
wme  and jyoilt  everything;  she  always  had  spoilt  every- 
thmg  for  them,  and  he  hated  her  when  he  saw  her  airain 
just  as  much  as  he  ever  used  to  hate  her-and  he  hated 
her  for  saymg  those  beastly  things  against  Miss  Fren- 
snam,  who  was  such  a  brick,  and 

«1?^*/'  ^'^^^^'''y  '^^*  ^^'"'^^^  ^^  «»an*8  heart. 
Ah,    he  said  to  himself  bitterly,  «he  is  up  in  arms 
for  her.'* 

"And,  oh,  father,**  cried  the  boy  passionately,  «I  hate 
myself  for  believing  what  she  said  against  you— I  don*t 
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know  how  I  oonld  have  thought  anything  hid  of  yon; 
hut  I  hare,  nearly  the  whole  time  since  she  spoke  to  mi 
ahottt—about  mother's  death;  and,  oh,  I've  been  so  un- 
happy." 

He  had  been  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  father's  bed; 
and  now,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end  of  hit 
powers  of  telling,  he  flung  himself  lengthwise  on  the  bed 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

For  one  moment  Clifford  hesitated.    He  would  have 
given  anything  on  earth  to  have  eased  his  mind  then  and 
there  by  telling  the  boy  all  the  circumstances  of  poor 
Marianne's  tragic  death.    The  old  conviction  that  he 
was  responsible  for  Marianne's  death  assailed  him  once 
more.   The  old  battle  between  common  sense  and  morbid 
sensitiveness  raged  within  him.    Was  he  responsible  for 
Marianne'3  death?    Was  he  not  responsible  for  Mari- 
anne's death?   Was  it  his  duty  to  teU  the  boy?    Was  it 
his  duty  to  spare  the  boy?   Would  it  not  be  cruel  to  the 
boy  to  burden  him  with  a  knowledge  which  he  could  not 
understand,  and  cruel  to  himself  to  risk  being  hated 
and  shunned  by  his  own  son  ?   And  for  whai^f or  what  P 
—for  a  fiction  woven  from  the  fine,  frail  threads  of  mor- 
bid conscientiousness.    But  in  spite  of  everything— oh, 
the  luxury  of  opening  his  locked-up  heart— now— thif 
moment  I 

Then  a  vision  of  the  boy  wandering  alone  on  the  hill- 
side in  the  silence  of  the  night  rose  before  him. 

He  went  and  sat  on  the  bed  where  the  boy  lay,  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  wall.   He  put  his  hand  on  Alan's  arm. 

"Alan,"  he  said,  "he  comforted.  There  was  nothing 
unnatural  in  your  mother's  death;  nothing  which  I, 
humanly  speaking,  could  have  prevented— nothing.   Her 
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hetrt  was  weak— weaker  than  the  henelf  knew;  but  I 

knew— that  was  why ** 

He  pauaed ;  for  the  dead  are  despots,  and  most  not  be 
spoken  against. 

"That  was  why  I  had  always  tried  to  keep  her  tran- 
quil/' he  said. 

The  boy  did  not  stir. 

"I  knew  what  you  have  been  thinking,**  Clifford  went 
on.  "I  understand.  It  was  only  right  for  you  to  have 
turned  from  me  if  such  a  terrible  thought  had  taken  poe* 
session  of  you.  If  you  had  not  done  so,  you  would  not 
have  been  worthy  to  be  called  a  mother's  son.  I  know 
well  how  the  thought  grew  in  your  mind.  It  grew  im- 
perceptibly until  it  reached  this  terrible  size,  didn't  it?" 

The  boy  moved  his  head  in  silent  assent. 

"But  now  you  must  get  rid  of  it,"  Clifford  said  quietly, 
"because  it  is  not  true.  Your  mother  and  1  were  not 
always  happy  together;  things  were  not  always  easy  for 
hCT,  nor  sometimes  quite  easy  for  me,  and  I  made  many 
mistakes,  and  I  know  I  must  have  been  very  trying  to 
hei^-often— often— one  thinks  of  all  those  mistakes 
when  it  is  too  late.  But,  whatever  I  did  do,  or  failed  to 
do,  I  swear  to  you  solemnly,  that  I  never  meant  to  be 
unkind  to  her." 

Alan  turned  impulsively  round,  threw  his  arms  round 
his  f  ath^s  neck,  and  whispered : 

"Oh,  father;,  I  know  you  never  were  unkind  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CLIFFORD  WM  deeply  wounded.    It  wai  all  m 
much  worn  than  he  had  expected.    The  in- 
jury to  the  boy,  the  injury  to  himself  wrought 
by  Mrs.  Stanhope  lurpaaaed  in  reality  hii  own 
vague  anticipation,  of  ill.   But,  aa  usual,  he  hid  his  feel, 
togs  under  his  impenetrable  manner,  and  to  Enntty  he 
only  said :  ' 

«&iutty,  Alan  has  been  able  to  open  his  heart  to  me. 
And  I  have  been  able  to  tell  him  that-that  I  did  not 
kill  his  mother.'* 

"Oh,  my  dear  one,"  she  cried,  >u  hare  suffered- 
both  of  you— the  boy  and  you.** 

"It  will  be  all  right  now  for  him,**  Clifford  answered. 
And  for  you?**  she  asked  anxiously. 

^*It  will  be  all  right  for  me  later,**  he  said.  «I  am 
gomg  for  a  long  walk  to  think  things  over  and  pull 
m^  together.  And,  Knutty,  I  want  to  teU  Miss 
Froigham  that  I  thank  her  with  my  whole  heart  for 
urging  the  boy  to  come  to  me  this  morning.  I  cannot 
speak  of  it  myself  just  now.    But  you  wiU  teU  her.« 

^utty  watched  him  climb  up  the  steep  hillside,  pass 

Jr.r^^  ***™''  ""^  disappear  into  the  birch-woods. 
Ni,*'  she  said,  «it  is  the  best  plan  for  him  to  go  and 
have  It  out  by  himself  with  Nature,  which  he  loves,  to 
help  and  sustain  him.** 

Later  on  she  found  Katharine,  and  gave  Clifford's  last 
message. 
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**ThoM  were  his  lMtwordi,kj«ere,»  the  Mid.  "I  don't 
grudge  them  to  you  one  litUe  bit  II  yon  had  not  be- 
witched thet  boy,  we  ihonld  not  be  one  single  step 
fomder.  It  wm  aU  too  much  for  me.  Seventeen  stone 
cMinot  bewitch  anyone.  I  know  my  Umitotions  as  well 
••  my  weight" 

"Serenteen  stone  can  stand  solidly  by  like  a  fine  old 
fortress/'  said  Katharine,  giving  her  a  hug. 

"That  metaUic  beast— that  metaUic  beast  I»  Knutty 
exclaimed.  "She  is  fifty  times  worse  than  poor  Mari- 
■one.  Marianne  was  merely  an  explosive  substance. 
She  was  a  pretty  bad  explosive  substance,  I  will  own. 
But  she  had  some  kind  of  a  heart.  Mrs.  Stanhope  has 
only  some  sort  of  artificial  clockwork  contrivance.  But 
I'd  like  to  tear  even  that  out  Ak,  ak,  how  hot  it  is  I 
Fat  people  will  go  to  Heaven  when  they  die,  I  feel  sure ; 
for  they've  had  all  their  roasting  on  earth  I" 

'There  is  thunder  in  the  air,"  Katharine  said,  as  she 
fanned  Tante  with  an  English  newspaper.  «I  am  sure 
we  are  in  for  a  storm.  I  hope  Professor  Thornton  will 
not  go  far.  Alan  is  out,  too.  He  went  off  with  Jens  a 
few  minutes  ago,  down  to  the  valley,  to  the  Landhand- 
Mri.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  about  his  mother, 
Knutty.  We  had  a  stroll  together  before  breakfast  and 
then  it  was  I  told  him  that " 

Katharine  paused. 

**That  he  would  never  forgive  himself  if  he  were  to 
lose  his  father  before  he  had  told  him  what  his  trouble 
had  been." 

Knutty  put  down  her  knitting. 

'•Why  did  you  say  that?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Katharine  answered.    "It  came  into 
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my  head,  md  I  felt  aomething  had  to  be  done  to  help  the 
boy  through  the  barrier  of  silence  at  once  «  ^ 

"Ym,"  repUed  Esthoriae  simply 
glad  he  knew  you  did  it"  J.   ^  wn 

But  they  were  not  to  be  aUowed  to  hsTe  further 
^te  «,nver«.ao.>  th.t  .ftemoon;  for  BedrtemorT^^ 

wroeafr^m  her  OTO  house  to  the  Oa«d.  Bagnhildhm. 
n^  out  to  the  porA,  „d  begged  PrBkeu  KnS,g..rS  ^ 
keep  Berstemor  by  her  side  Md  prevent  her  froVmiit 
2  .  descent  on  the  Icitchen,  whL  dresdy  p^p^ 
.rat.^  were  going  on  for  the  funenU-fe^t  ^^ 

pered.  Thou  knowest  she  lilies  to  haye  everythiwr  Terr 
«|7  grand  She  wants  us  to  do  twice  as  mu^T^^' 
domg  At!  There  she  comes  now.  Wilt  thou  noTC 
her  «,d  talk  with  her?    Let  her  tell  thee  .gain  abort 

C:^»fflrpr°B;r^«:->^-^-- 

"A  ja,"  she  s«d  quaintly,  "he  i.  dead  at  h»t,  poor 

Ihen  she  added  mysteriously: 
^«M  has  been  very  good  to' me.    And  I  feel  very 

«^a,  that  is  a  good  thing  -  said  Knutty.  '^Nei,  nei, 
Bedstemor  don  t  go  and  make  yourself  hotter  i^  the 
kitchen.    It  18  terribly  hot  this  afternoon.    Stay  here 
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idtt  me  and  teU  me  about  your  wedding.  TeU  me  the 
luBtoiy  of  thia  old,  old  family.  And  Lt  true  B^! 
stemor,  that  when  you  were  fifteen,  you  were  carried  off 
bythemountain-people?  TeU  me  all  about  it.  You  can 
trwtme.    I  won't  breathe  a  word  to  anyone  « 

So  in  thia  way  Bedstemor  waa  kept  quiet,  entertained 
and  entertammg  by  apeaking  of  herself  and  old  days 
jmd  old  ways  She  told  Knutty  about  Poderaad,  ie 
legal  dues  paid  to  the  parents  by  the  eldest  son  who  takes 
om  the  management  of  the  Gaard.  Knutiy  learnt  that 
Foderaad  van^  m  different  families    hut  in  the  Solli 

n^  T"i  *^'  P'**^^^^  °*  fi^«  ^'^'^«>  ««ht  sheep, 
sixteen  sacks  of  grain  annually,  a  two-year^ld  calf  tor 
falling  each  autumn;  also  a  pig,  and  a  potato  field,  or 
else  tiie  payment  of  60  kroner  a  year.  Bedstefar's  d^ith 
would  deprive  Bedstemor  of  rather  less  than  half  this 
Foderaad;  she  would  have  three  cows,  five  sheep,  half 
the  quantily  of  grain,  half  the  value  of  the  potato  field, 
and  of  course  pig  and  calf  entire;  and  the  dower-hous^ 
with  aU  its  belongings  undisturbed. 

But  the  moment  arrived  when  Bedstemor  could  no 
longw  be  deterred  from  going  into  the  Gaard  which  had 
once  be^  hers,  and  making  stmght  for  the  kitchen,  in 
a  masterful  manner-bom  of  reawakened  memories  of 
ownership.    Then  Mor  Inga  came  out  and  had  a  cry; 

wn  J"'?^*^^  ^''  °^  *^'  ^^^  ""^  ^^P««d  cheering 
words  which  brought  a  smHe  to  Mor  Inga's  tearful  face 
Ja,    said  Mor  Inga,  '«thou  art;  right,  thou.  One  can 
never  please  one's  relatives.    It  is  stupid  to  expect  to  do 
8^  K  was  a  wise  remark.    Thou  good  Danish  friend  of 

She  told  Tante  that  the  old  order  of  things  was  pass- 
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ing  away,  ey^  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  vaUey 
but  aj  Beds^ar  belonged  to  the  old^,  he  w  J  to  be' 

Zt^fj^."^'  :«^^'  -^'  <*^^  old  cuBtom)^ 
But  tiiey  mtended  to  reduce  the  number  of  feast^ys  to 
the  West  number  compatible  with  the  digniiy  of  the 
f^y  and  due  honour  to  the  dead-.bout*2r  da^ 
^y  m  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  mSe 
to^  prdmarJy  lavish  hospitality,  so  that  none  of  the 
guests  might  feel  that  the  family  had  not  the  means  nor 

^'^  T"^.  ^"^  ^'"^  "«^*  'oy^y-  The  kitchen 
^"^^  ^"^^  ^'  '^"^  of  increased  industry;  and 
Ea^d  would  soon  be  cooking  countless  jeiui'and 
mnumerable  fancy  biscuite.  No  cakes  were  to  be  made: 
Z  r"?Sf  ^  '^*°°^'  ^'  «"^  ^o^d  bring  them  on 
l^Vi^"  T'^//'  ^'  "^'^  *^o  day  l^fore.  A 
sheep,  an  ox,  and  a  calf  were  to  be  killed  that  very  even- 
ing,  and  some  one  would  be  sent  to  bring  back  fresh 
MysostfremtteSaeter.   And  two  days  beZ.  tte  bSJ 

ZnT  'IT"^  *^^^  ^^-^  '^ould  go  up  into  «,; 
mountains  to  bring  back  a  good  supply  of  treut  frem  the 
^e.  Mor  Inga  reckoned  that  they  would  need  about 
200  pounds.  Then  the  main  dwelling-house  and  all  the 
brown  houses  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  scoured  and 
put  m  order. 

me  guats  must  not  see  one  speck  of  dust  nor  one 
unpolished  door.handIe,«  Mor  Inga  said.  <Tor  they  will 
walk  over  the  whole  house  and  notice  everything." 

"Now  remember,"  enjoined  Knutty,  as  Mor  Inga  rose 
to  go  back  to  domestic  difficulties,  «do  your  best  and 
don  t  waste  time  trying  to  please  any  rehition  on  earth: 
for  it  18  an  impossibility." 
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SoUi  passed  by  afterwards,  and  paused  to  say  a  few 
words  to  Tante.    He  did  not  of  ten  talk. 

'We  are  in  for  a  thunder-storm,"  he  said.  "1  wish 
we  had  more  water.  Bain  has  been  so  scarce  that  we 
have  no  water  with  which  to  put  the  fire  out,  if  the 
Gaard  should  be  struck  by  lightning.  There  has  not 
been  such  a  dry  season  for  years." 

Old  Kari  paused  a  moment  on  her  way  to  the  house, 
where  Bedstefar  lay  in  sublime  unconsciousness  of  life 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  the  bustling  preparations' 
which  were  being  carried  on  for  his  funeral-feast.    He 
lay  there  decorated  with  scented  geranium-leaves.    The 
entrance-door  of  his  resting-place  was  guarded  by  two 
young  fir-trees,  which  Karl  had  cut  down  from  the 
woods  above.    He  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family,  and  old  Kari  went  in 
c^tinually,  sprinkling  the  ground  with  water,  and 
rtrewmg  fresh  sweet  juniper  leaves  on  the  floor  which 
Bedstefar  would  never  tread  again.     She  held  some 
juniper  in  her  apron  now. 

"God  morgen,"  she  said,  nodding  to  Tante.  «Ak,  ia! 
I  knew  Bedstefar  would  die  yesterday.  Lisaros  wu  so 
restless.  And  there  is  still  more  trouble  to  come,  for 
Pjeldros  has  a  very  sore  throat  1" 

Then  Jens  and  Alan  came  back  in  the  gig. 

**We  are  going  to  have  an  awful  storm,  Knutty,"  Alan 
said.  "It  is  suffocating  down  in  the  valley.  Where's 
father?" 

"He  went  out,"  Knutty  answered,  pointing  vaguely  in 
the  direction  of  the  birch-woods. 
*T11  go  and  meet  him,"  Alan  said. 
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*rJ^?'*,*?'  ^^'"  ^"*^  "^^  *  "*«e  anxiously, 
rou  don  t  know  which  way  he  wiU  come  back." 
"Knutty,"  the  boy  asked  shyly,  «did  he  tell  you  we'dr- 

we  d — ^we*d ** 

'TTes/'  answered  Knntty,  with  a  comforting  nod:  '1 
know  all  about  it/* 

'^  feel  quite  a  different  fellow  now,"  Ahn  said.  "And 
father  was  so  awfully  good  to  me.  He  wasn't  angry  or 
upeet  or  anything.  And  he  was  just  splendid  about 
mother,  and-and,  Knutly,  I-I  shall  always  hate  my- 

'*YouWy  do  that  as  much  as  you  like,  so  long  as  you 
love  him,"  Knutty  said.  "Now  help  me  up,  stakka.  I 
am  gomg  to  take  another  lesson  in  the  maWng  of  flad- 

brod.   And  Mette  is  beckoning  to  me  that  she  is  ready  to 
begin."  ^ 

As  they  strolled  together  across  the  courtyard  to  the 
8tne  where  Mette  was  making  the  fladbrod,  Knutiy  said : 

"I  feel  ten  stone  lighter  to-day  to  think  that  my  dar- 
Img  icebergs  have  come  together  again.  They  must 
never  drift  apart  any  more." 

"Never,"  said  Alan  eagerly;  and  Knutty,  glancing  at 

j!T*wlS®  ?™''  °'  ^^"^  ^"'P  ^^^  «y««»  ^M  «tia. 
fied  that  Clifford  had  won  or  was  winning  his  son  back 
to  their  old  loving  comradeship. 

"Ah,"  she  thought,  "how  unconscious  the  boy  is  of  the 
wound  he  has  inflicted  on  his  father.  Well,  that* s  all 
nght  It  18  only  fair  on  the  young  that  they  should  not 
realise  the  limits  of  their  own  understanding." 

So  they  went  in  and  watched  the  bright  and  dramatic 
Mette,  with  whom  Tante  had  an  affinity,  making  flad- 
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brod  for  the  fimeral-guests.  She  explained  that  she 
was  mafang  the  beat  quality  now:  cooked  potato,  barley 
«id  lye,  finely-nowdered  and  mixed,  w^ont  water 
GaJy  ahe  n,lled  this  mystic  compound  until  U  ZL 
thin  «a  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  she  whipped  it  off  with  a 

^Zte^^'Vl'^'.  f"^'  fladbrodTen,  known t  a 
Takke,    a  round,  flat  iron  oven  placed  for  the  time 
bemg  m  the  Peise.    Then  she  turned  it  at  the  righ 
moment  on  to  its  other  side,  and  whisked  it  off  with 

2  Mo^°.Ll  V°  *°  ""'  *^P  ''  *  ^-*  pile  of  fladbb^, 
which  looked  like  a  ruined  piUar  of  classic  times. 

«Ja,  visst,"  said  Tante,  nodding  approvingly,  «thou 
art  a  true  arfwfe,  Mette." 

"I  do  it  best  when  Vm  watched,-  said  Mette,  laughing. 
"Then  I  get  excited."  *     * 

"An  artiste  should  get  excited,"  said  Knutty. 

1i.2Z  ^"*^  *'*™*  *^**  ^^e'*  ^^'e  other  kinds  of 

^^Jf'  .      r*"^  ^"*"^  ^^«  °^*<J«  of  beans, 
barley  and  water.    And  she  was  still  acquiring  accurate 

hghtedly  to  Mette's  animated  explanations,  when  a  dap 
of  thunder  was  heard.  ^ 

mlT'  ^*r  'n^^  ^'^'  "'^^  *^  ^  *or  a  storm.    I 
nmst^^ajid  call  my  poor  cows  home.    It  is  nearly  milk. 

tolT*'-^?^  ^''^*'  Katharine,  and  Alan  standing 
together  in  the  courtyard.  * 

"Ah,  here  comes  my  Ejnar,"  Gerda  exclaimed,  as  a 
lone  figure  came  onto  view  on  the  hillside.    «I  am  iank- 

a:ii?W>>  ^*"^^'"-    «o"i-^-eareinforan 
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"And  I  see  wme  one  yonder/*  Katharine  said.    «I 
dare  say  that  ia  Profeaaor  Thornton.** 

But  it  proved  to  be  the  Sorenakriver.    He  hastened 
back  to  the  Qaard,  hurrying  the  loitering  Ejnar  on  with 
him.    Everyone  had  now  returned  except  ClilTord.   The 
sky  grew  blacker  and  more  threatening.    There  was  no 
rain.   Hesitating  daps  of  thunder  were  heard.   Knutty, 
Katharine,  and  some  of  the  others  gathered  together  on 
the  verandah,  which  commanded  the  whole  view  of  the 
valley,  and  watched  the  awe-inspiring  exhibition  of 
Nature's  anger.    The  fury  of  the  storm  broke  loose. 
The  lightning  was  blinding,  the  thunder  terrific.    Time 
after  time  they  all  thought  that  the  Gaard  must  have 
been  struck.    At  last  the  rain  fell  heavily  and  more 
heavily.    Everyone  was  relieved  to  hear  it;  for  the  turf 
on  the  roofs  of  all  the  black  houses  and  bams  was  as  dry 
as  match-wood.    Everyone  in  different  comers  of  the 
Gaard  was  keeping  a  look-out  for  Clifford. 

Knutty  pretended  to  be  philosophic,  and  said  at  in- 
tervals: 

"He  is  quite  safe,  I  am  sure.  He  has  taken  shelter 
somewhere.  Besides,  he  loves  a  thunder-storm,  the  silly 
fellow!  Isn't  it  ridiculous?  Now,  /  think  the  only 
pleasant  place  in  a  thunder-storm  is  the  coal-cellar. 
Fve  found  it  a  most  consoling  refuge.** 

And  when  Allan  said : 

*Tm  getting  awfully  anxious  about  father,  Knutty,** 
she  answered : 

"Now,  really,  kjaere,  don't  be  foolish.  He  can  take 
care  of  himself.    He  was  not  bom  yesterday.** 

Thqr  all  tried  to  reassure  and  divert  the  boy,  all  of 
them,  including  even  Ejnar. 
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J^K*^  ^*°^"  ^~"  '^*  ^^  «>me  treasure  back 

Bottrng  to  wy  to  such  a  contemptible  wretch/' 
Mor  Inga  came  to  add  her  word  of  comfort 

Ut^f Lndfs  *?'  ^~1^'  '^  *»^^  «^el*er  at  that 
httle  lonely  Saeter  in  the  direction  of  P »  ghe  «dd 

He  wm  be  comfortable  there;  and  the  old  wo;^^^^ 
an  exceUent  cup  of  coffee/' 

TTie  storm  died  down.    The  early  evenini?  passed  into 
the  Ute  eveninir;  and  still  ri.ffn,/ Jj      f  ^^^ 

i^fS^r.Werj^tSr^^-- 

If  he'd  only  come  back.    If  he  does  not  wme  soon! 
must  go  and  look  for  him.«  '  ^ 

itZM'1!!''°*,''*^*^^«^*'''^««^e»id.   "And 
It  would  be  useless  to  go  out  and  look  for  him.    AslSr 
^  says  he  has  probably  taken  shelter  in  some  Sa^r 
and  there  he  wiU  stay  until  the  morning  comes     (^^ 
np,Akndear.    It  will  be  all  right  to-morro^" 
»nJ  T  ^  ^^^'^y  P«"«aded  the  boy  to  go  to  bed  • 

b«^thatday.  Then  Knutty  and  she  watched  and 
i  J!^  *ri?  ''°*  ^^  ^^*^°«  «°  "Arable  about  my  poor 
mood.    But  he  was  quite  knocked  over  by  his  inter^ew 
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with  the  boy.    It  was  all  so  much  worse  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated.   That  was  what  I  had  feared." 

"But  you  see  it  is  past  now/'  Katharine  said,  reaasur- 
ing  her,  "I  mean,  the  telling  of  it.  He  will  come  back 
strengthened  and  soothed;  while  Alan's  anxiety  for  his 
father's  safety  will  help  to  put  things  right" 

'*My  dear,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  Knutty  exclaimed, 
with  a  faint  glimmer  of  cheerfulness  on  her  old  face. 
*Ton  leap  out  to  those  things.    You're  an  iUuminated 
darling.    Thaf  s  what  you  are." 
Qerda  came  to  see  them. 

"Ejnv  is  fast  asleep  and  dreaming  of  'salix,'"  she 
said;  **but  I  could  not  sleep,  Tante.  I  have  been  think- 
ing  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  the  Professor  had  been 
struck  by  lightning." 

"Ah,  that  is  what  we  have  all  been  thinking,  stupid 
one,"  answered  Tante  gravely,  "but  we've  had  the  sense 
not  to  say  it  Go  back  to  bed  and  dream  of  'salix*  too. 
Much  better  for  you." 

"But  I  came  to  comfort  you,"  Gerda  said.   "Yon  must 
not  send  me  away.   Do  you  know,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  that  song  yon  love  so  much :  Thou  who  hast  sorrow 
in  thy  heart.'   Shall  I  sing  to  you  now  ?" 
Knutiy  nodded. 
Gerda  sang,  softly,  softly  this  Danish  song: 

THOU,  WHO  HAST  SORROW  IN  THY  HBABT 
Mtgntto  moatrato. 
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EJintty  slept 


OHAPTBB  Xm. 

BUT  KrtluriM  aid  not  .hq,.    How  .ftw  ho«, 

^0^  .J^'T   »~  «"••<*«*  who.  A.  Wt 

the  0«rd  «,  hi,  .anuJ  „»d  to  «p.i,  th,  S«« 
«»-k.  ^  «,  o»«  from  the  yJTllc^SI^ 

taa^  «4  for  .  m.tt«,^™u^,  "•  "»^a«d  to 

"*"  <m  the  rtrt  of  «,  Aagio.fl,xoii  eyeninx  am. 
W^  He  b™«ght  the  new.  thrt  o«r  rt  S^  Z^ 
S;  i^!!.*'*''  ^  *i»««*™»  l»d  been  rtmck  dtadbr 
SJ  ^^  "J"  kfa  bedy  h.d  been  b™«ht  d<„™7o^ 
^li^    ^  *?^  ^  ""^  Skyd«t.tion  (p«rtin«. 

he  w,  M  En^ahniui,  ud  the  doctor  had  mid  thit  the 
fetten  m  hi,  podtet  ,,«  dl  from  En^d.  Ole  Ud 
«ot  «en  himj  bnt  thqr  hri  told  iZthat  the  d«d 
•^  «..  teU  thin  ni«^  with  thin.  ele«^™ 

,    >*<>' I»«»  end  SolU  looked  gnye. 
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"Art  thoQ  ran  he  wai  an  Te«ffH>i.Tniii  OI«J'»  iTav 
I««»  uiwd  abruptly.  *«w»»™«i,  uwj    Mor 

«I  «m  only  tjdl  ttee  what  they  .aid-  an^rered  Ole. 

*TT>e  doctor  declared  only  an  Engliriiinan  would  hare  10 
much  money  in  his  pocket'' 

Ito  Mor  Inga  told  Knutty  ezacUy  what  ihe  had 
OMrd,  neither  more  nor  leas. 

**lt  may  not  be  our  Engliahman,"  Mor  Inn  aaid 
gently,  "but—**  ^^ 

And  then  Knutty  told  the  others;  first  Gerda  and 
Katharine. 

*1t  may  not  be  our  Englishman/*  Knutty  said,  look- 
ing at  them  bravely,  *'bnt       ** 
She  told  Alan. 

"Kjaere,**  she  said,  "it  may  not  be  your  dear  father, 
but       ** 

In  a  few  minutes  Knutty,  Katharine,  and  Ahm  were 
on  their  way  to  Berg. 

Solli  whipped  up  the  horses  unsparingly,  and  admon- 
ished them  with  weird  Norwegian  words.   His  voice  and 
the  roar  of  the  foss  below  were  the  only  sounds  heard; 
for  at  the  onset  no  one  of  that  aniious  little  company 
jpoke  a  single  syllable.    They  sat  there  with  strained 
faces;  they  glanced  at  each  other  with  silent  question- 
ings, and  then  as  quickly  turned  away  to  look  with  sight- 
less  eyes  at  the  country  which  was  growing  sterner  and 
grimmer  as  the  valley  became  narrower  and  shut  them 
m  from  all  generous  share  of  sky  and  space.    Suddenly 
there  came  a  break  in  the  valley,  and  a  flood  of  light 
broke  upon  the  travellers;  they  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
uid  even  smiled  faintly,  as  though  that  unexpected 
blessing  had,  for  the  moment,  eased  the  overwhelming 
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I    ! 


women  gknoed  from  time  to  time  at  ttTdimwri  Z. 

ln^eL*^"ir^^*"«»^»»'~kintheTjJ 

%  r  i^  ^""^"^  ""^  P"*  W«  h«d.  on  their  kiu«. 

"I  don  t  knoir  what  I  thould  do  without  you  both  "  he 

■•id  limply,  Mid  he  drew  beck  igiin        ^^'''^'  ^* 

l^ytl^''^'**  *^*  boy  cried  in  a  rodden  .gony,  ««id 

i-  L,^  ^^^  •**  **~*  *"ng.  to  him/ind  never 

^mhng^^hnrtinghim;:;^ 

•nd  I  ean*t  bear  to  think  that—*' 

jUim  broke  off;  and  once  mora  Knntty  aaw  before  her 
^^  tSL^  "'  ^"  ^"^^  Englidumu,  dimbtog 
^  t^K^t  "^  diMppearing  into  the  birS? 
woodj^She  heard  hi.  word.;  «It  wiU  be  aU  right  for 
~I*ter.     Her  eye.  became  dim;  and  die  wouW  hare 

w^^t^  !?"'  ?~  "^  *^^'  ^«*  '^^  Katharine, 
1^,  notwithrtandingher  own  great  need,  lent  half  hei 
^^  courage,  rtrongth,  and  hopefolne-  to  the  old 
JJanun  woman. 

•ate  d«it  forget  that  you  are  of  Viking  de«eit-e 
heartlen,  remorselen  pirate,  in  fact." 
There  came  a  faint  anile  on  the  old  Dane*,  face. 
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"Thaak  yon  for  remindiiur  dm  of  mv  Mi««.«».. 

"And  beridt^"  continued  Ktthtriae, 'Ve  may  yrt  tod 
jnotW  breiik  in  the  T.%.    W  m.;fl,»d  thi  d^^ 

fern  hare  been  only  the  f em  of  lore  „d  Miiioty- 

Do  you  retUy,  redly  think  th.tr  theb^cried 
tnnung  to  her  with  pMionate  eagemeie. 
"Yee,  Akn,**  she  uuwend,  without  flinehinff. 

&  die  buoyed  them  up,  «d  heartened  herSf  M  wel' 
although  ihe  wa.  eaying  to  henelf  aU  the  time: 

Oh,  my  lore,  my  love,  if  it  be  indeed  you  lying  there 

^th"^:;'^.;^^*''  *^-  "^  --^00^  ^^^ 

At  huit  the  honee  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  an  old 
SlJft  "^  "ti  T  "^  *^*  Skydwtation  of  that  diitrict 

the  Gudbrandsdal  drees  stepped  into  the  courtyard. 

1^*  !f'"^*  ^®  "**  npstain,"  she  said,  glancing 

They  ]MSM)d  up  the  massire  stain  outside  the  old 
house,  and  reached  the  coTcred  Terandah.  She  pointed 
to  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

*T^at  is  the  room,«  she  said  gently;  and  with  the  fine 
mderstanding  of  the  true  Norwegian  peasant,  she  left 
tbem. 

Sv*^®  P"**  '  detaining  hand  on  Knutty  and  Alan. 

Shall  I  go  in  first  and  come  and  tell  you  r  she  asked 

I  am  the  stranger.   It  should  be  easier  for  me.'* 

But  tiiey  shook  their  heads,  clung  to  her  closer,  and 

80  aU  three  passed  into  the  room  together.    The  room 

was  not  darkened;  but  sweet  juniper-leayes  had  been 
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»«'"«*-Ji41t^  ^^  fr-»  the  d«I 
A  cry  ro0e  to  their  lipg. 

The  dead  nuffi  was  not  theip  bdoTdd  one. 


CHAPTEB2IV. 


LIKE  children,  too,  Katharine  led  them  from  the 
room  and  took  them  into  the  old  Peiae^rtne 
below.    Tante  had,  for  the  time  being,  forgot, 
f o«in«1r  I,  /  I^*  ^"«^*    Hernerve  comply 

IT^t      '  *?^,  '^  "^"^  abnndantly,  from  the  straii 

snuled  throngh  her  tears  as  she  preaaed  Katharine'a  hand 
and  gave  Alan  a  reassuring  nod. 

J^tiy!^  "^"'**^' "  "^'    And  to  Alan  she  added 

**Don't  I  make  a  beautiful  comforter,  kjaere?  OuAt 
not  I  to  be  proud  of  myself  P' 

He  made  no  answer,  but  came  close  to  her,  to  show 
that  she  was  a  comforting  presence.  He  waa  painfuUt 
qmet;  mdeed,  he  seemed  half4,ewildered,  and  Katharine 

glancing  at  his  ashen  face,  knew  that  he  was  stiU  under' 

fh*T^  i^^''"'^'^°™'"''»i«^-  She  wished  that 
they  had  not  suffered  him  to  go  into  that  room  of  death  • 
and  yet  he  would  never  have  been  satisfied  to  remain 
outeide  and  toke  tiieir  word;  it  was  perhaps  his  own 
father  lymg  there,  and  he  had  to  see  for  himself .    But 

2^11  for  him  at  once.    She  thought  of  scores  of  thing. 
SiSS^^'lIlLl."^^"^*'^    Suddenly,  wZS 
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^^^        uu«  nice  woman  il  we  can  have  breakfaai^ 
•keif  «  tt^  ^kfS^   'J"  *""  "^  '•*»"  "itt  • 

infa»«-rf^  •         .        Juiuttjr  would  have  been  deenlv 
"»tei«ted  in  seemg  this  characterfctic  old  Ze     Bui 
now  they  scarcely  noticed  it.    ThevMtiJL?     i    J? 
at  nothing,  and/awaiting  in  n^Ll"^':^ 

v«^??«T  ^  "J!!? '^'"**' "»^  ^  » 'ew  minutes  the  serw 

•*«^^«(.^  .  d»ir  ™t  out  of  „„,  «>w  ,h» ,( j,^ 
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-IffiHr  ^'^'^  go  back  to  the  Gaard/*  die  went  on, 

cannot  think  there  is  any  more  trouble  in  rtwe  " 

^  you  reaUy  think  thatr  they  both  said  to  her. 
twithlS  A^^  T^^^'  torched  beyond  words  by  their 
P«^c  dep«idence  on  her.    «I  believe  he  wiU  oom 
^I^^Z^ir^"^^  -^  «-t  you  Will  find  hi. 

An?L'^  :^^,T^  *-^"  ^-  «^<^  -ioualy. 

*^ut  you  will  be  there  too  ?*' 

«I  ahaU  be  with  you  in  spirit  Katharine  said ;  «but 
y^we  my  place  is  here,  upstairs,  Knutty,  wi4  thS 

^^IXf^r  ^^  ^"^*^y  "^^  uncaid-for  in  a 
^^d  IcouldnotgoawayuntUI,.^anEng. 
^woman,  had  done  something  on  his  behalf:  waS 

to  ^  h''*^t'  r'*^  *^  ^  peopi^ne  so::^ 

to  show  him  that  our  gratitude  to  him  for  not  beiT: 
our^-had  passed  mto  gentle  concern  for  him  and  h^ 

^^u^^  '^*''^  '*•'  ^^  *"*  «»•  ««t  morning 
when  she  paused  at  the  word  "ours."  ^ 

wiil^if^  ^  ^^  "^^"^  "^^'^  «he  said,  *T,ut  you 
:^'^':^^^''^''-^^'^y^^^^-    He 
«Ah,-  said  Knutty,  looking  at  her  lovingly,  "you  Enir. 
hA  people  have  the  true  secret  of  mitkmaHly  "        ^ 

f or^h?*^  *'**  ^'l*^*'^  "^y  ^^  ^  y«t  kno'^i^  that, 
Ae  had  ab^idy  be^  so  much,  but  with  her  dead  coun- 
tryman upstairs.    Knutty,  with  many  tender  instruc- 
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Take  care  of  the  EngUak  ladv    o^av       m  , 
in  your  beat  carriole-  ^*   ®*°^  ^«' "^ely  back 

«dd«ly  c«ne  toto  her  «m«nb,.^'  ^""^  "»« 
The  lover  whom  thou  lor'it  an  ».ii 

the  heart  of  tt^'^'""""'"^   Al„j,„,tri* 

bram  She  tried  to  hide  it ^hThST^^  ^" 
dos^ ;  but  ahe  laid  her  gentle  h^d^^  ^  T^. 
80  that  hw  own  countmroman,  and  not  •  w- 

them     She  drew  a  soft  little  handker^f  tTr^ 
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to  lU.  QS.dd^  ^ ZTt^'  '^^='^P''ed 
■««*>ria  in  the  ino„  i,„„  .  .     «>  «n>or  three  of  the 

J^^  her  co»pJ"JLt  tolTo.""  tjj  *»•  "^  *« 
fc»le«  of  life,  „(|  feari««  „f  T  *u  i^'  '^''■arme  rnu 

•w  own  dead :  her  Cto  ^IT^'?'"'"''  ■"«*  t" 

•tu  h.d  let  when  AetS^L™^?^'^  ' ''"'"'  "horn 
tt-rf,  whom  dThS  l^to^L''«"7=  ""  «hool. 

«c|-fthen.h.dd.:5,^tL^a  .S'"?^    '^^ 
everything  for  m-«   inf^uT^  This  is  the  end  of 

tkeoJy  end  of  lif 0  itseTSd^^  ^™' "^ '^ 
™™orWitr-and  whet  -.r^  "*««*«  ««if  Was  there 

—  o.eh'^rte^Mh^.^tTe^,  ","  "'  " 
««  mdor  different  oonditCS^!'!'"  "'  '^"'• 
*"»«?  Not  neoe«arilT  tt.^  L  ««"nperamenl,l|y 
of  the  maaterf  Jnr«,?r,i^"^  "^  "«  S""!.  "«* 
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HIM  me.    Was  it  reasonable  to  rapDoae  that  t)u»»  «««i j 

at  life  .fZn    r^^;.      ®  ^"'^  ■~*«^  **  everything: 
"iJii  r-     PL*",?««°»'  **  death,  at  immoS^ 
Belief  in  immortality  I"  he  had  cried     *«ww  ^  < 

«ire  about  la  the  oif^hoo^-the  personal  applicatirof 
It  to  our  own  individual  needs  «  "PPUcation  of 

She  remembered  she  had  said  to  him  • 

•Yes,  but  the  people  hated  by  us  are  loved  hv  nfi,-, 
people;  so  that  all  the  thousand^  and  ttoi^ds  oft" 
«>^.pplication3  create  the  great  prindp^i^;'??" 

She  remembered  his  answer: 
l^hat  is  not  logical,"  he  had  said. 

abo^^S'*^'''  ?'  ^'^  ""P"^-    *'^«*  a  word  to  use 
about  the  great  mysteries  of  life  and  death.    LealT 

^e  hTl^'llS^  I?  ^"  °^y  "^^^  *o  believe  i2^?! 
He  had  laughed  at  her;  but  two  yea«  later  he  wrcJte  • 

I  JT^r^^  r^  ^  ^'^  ^°^^  «»d  have  lost  mj^^* 
I  Z     ^  V^«»«.Ji*««  <»»>n  not  far  from  m7r^ 

immortality,  whatever  that  may  be  " 

wiI^^k""*^"*"^^.^-    That  was  the  whole  mystery 
wMch  the  reasonmg  of  aU  the  finest  brains  in  the  wS 

history  had  failed  to  unravel.    Love,  itaelf  .  ^7^^" 
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^^^  t«»ed  in  he,  tap«w«  „y  .«  th.t  riaent 

. i^l !^-'  "^^  to  ker  mind  wmething  .hid, 

•  great  chemut  and  thinkor  haA  «-;j  •    l     ^^  wmcn 

"Some  dav  «  kT  LT    •?  J^       *^  "*  ^«'  presence : 

eage  among  the  livmg:  and  the  de»a  »,—  * 

n.S;,ttt  ^itr^.'^.^''"'?'^''  "■'  pot. «» 

«ii,  uie  explorer,  the  pnest,  and  herself  «t.  n,.^,- 

»«e  mere  sarmueB-mere  snnnisew.  «™<*-«" 

"gn  01  reuef  tlie  regions  of  eumise,  onne  back 
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to  wtotl  life;  for,  itat  and  fomnort,  ^  wu  husum. 
mdtte  etrth  WM  her  territory.  The  wonuui  oTS 
l"^  .«i^  ~n»etWBg  to  her,  «id  beekoned  to  her. 
Kathanne  foUowed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  tried  to 
^derstimd  what  Ae  WM  „yi,^;  b^t  coidd  only  gSi„ 
the  words:  «To  EngeUke"  (two  Bnglkhmen).    The 

rr°?m  ^"^  T"^  «^*^y  *»™«^»  took  her  straight 
to  the  'Teisenrtne,"  pointed  in  a  despairing  wayT^o 
men,  said,  "Engelsk,"  and  hurried  ofli  Sg  her  hanS^ 
to  her  head,  as  though  thing,  were  too  mudi  for  her. 
Kathanne  saw  two  Englishmen  sitting  warming  them- 
^iTesbefo^  the  fire.    They  tumenfundTlZl 

in ,  and  she  noticed  at  a  glance  that  the  elder  of  the  two 
'"SmJ®  ®"*^  ""*«®  °'  *^«  ^«»d  man  upstairs. 

once  of  the  telegram  which  she  had  sent  ofltottw;  of 
the  mountam-sanatoria. 

«„  Jfl'*'"°^l^^  ^'  ^^"  "^'  liking  at  her  in  a 
^^/'\7^***'^*«~"^  IVehadlo  telegram; 
cou^d  have  had  no  telegram.  I,  my  friend,  a^y 
broker,  have  been  out  in  the  mountains  fishing:  but  my 
brother  left  us.  The  storm  came  on;  he ^^^^ 
and  we  made  our  way  down  here,  hoping  to  find  him,  w 
get  some  nars  of  him.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  u.  m^e- 
thing;  for  the  woman  of  the  house  does  not  underrtand 

aJ^'''^I^L"'\''^  ^°^'*  nnderstend  her.    We  are 
quite  bewildered ;  and  so  is  she." 

Katharine  locked  at  the  two  Englishmen,  and  saw  tiiat 
they  were  worn  out,  wet  through,  and  hopelessly  «t  a 
losB     Her  protective  instincte  for  those  i*o  w^  fa 

.^ff  l^'*l?,^*^^«'-    She  was  not  gZ  to 
Bulfcr  these  tired  feUows  to  have  any  unneoe-i^Aodk 
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««•  hreto  tlu  wd  aimt  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHEN  Oifford  Mid  good^  to  Knutty  .nd 
pMwd  out  of  .ight  into  the  birch-woodiL 
he  had  no  intention  of  going  in  any 
ti^}^^,,  definite  direction.  He  widwd  to  get  on  to 
tte  height.  «,mewhere  and  be  alone  with  Nat^,  that 

n^   ♦w  ».       ^!.^^  ****  •*•  '^o^d  not  fail  him 

^,  rtrengthening  way,  nntil  the  had  nuide  him  whole : 
pntti^g  balm  on  Ringing  wonnd.  and  exchangiL  iL 

brfore  her  and  l«imt  f«,m  her,  over  aid  oyer  iS^ 
i^dative  value  «id  the  actual  «i^  of  the  dilBcnltiS^hi^ 

ItirThl^*''^   He  had  carried  out  to  h™ 
burden  which  .eemed  enormous,  and  brought  it  back 

U^r  hf  rjf^  ^*  "^  "°^^  -car^elylte  Lc^ 

LZ?iiT*^y^  SohewentteBeekhJrhelp. 
wll^  11^""?^  ***"  birch-woods  oc'vrcely  notilg 
where  he  tood ;  gained  the  open  dopes,  .«d  th4  cS 
Blowly  in  tiie  direction  of  a  littie  lilted  Sa^rThiS 
con^ded  a  view  of  the  fine  Rondane  moSs  He 
paused  now  and  then,  and  dug  his  stick  into  the  sprii^ 
moss  and  the  stunted  juniper  bushes.  ^^ 
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J  "^y  •l'^  loved  me,"  h«  .dd  bitt«rly.    «And 
And  Katiu«  Mid: 
*'He  will  loTe  yon  again.'' 

Iw.'ZrL'?^  *^  "*"«  '*"*>'^  «>«ld  find  hia  wav  ah««f 

And  Nature  aaid: 

^e  did  not  know  what  he  did  believe    T».«  ♦,« 
ofdiibeli«fhad«owniiitn««^«#         :   ^^®**»ycone 
Bnt  now  we  barfJI^^lrjw  °*^  ^^  ^o^t-trees. 

defeat  itself,  i^TrnTa  Zi^*.?"*;*'^'  ^  ^*  *° 
«»e  boy  pa.;,  to  i;::!' Jo^' ""^^  °' ^*' ^^- -^«h 

minded  of  tte  bi^ rn  7  ^^^f^*  ^^^^ons,  and  re- 
uumrs  death  and  n^  share  in  it" 

l>.tU.  toXr-  fo^t  »™  r.  "■"  ^  '""«'"  <•»'  ''';t 
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roads.  And  now  we  muat  fight  it  out  again;  here,  this 
very  moment,  with  the  Rondane  in  front  of  us,  and  the 
snow-peaks  in  the  distance,  and  the  great  Oudbrandsdal 
spread  out  below  us." 

So  they  fought  it  out,  and  it  was  a  hard  battle,  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight;  for  the  man  was  stubborn  and  prepared 
to  defend  his  fortress  of  self-reproach  and  sadness  to  the 
bitter  end.  But  Nature  gathered  together  all  her  forces 
— and  conquered. 

And  when  the  dire  battle  was  over,  she  held  out  her 
hands  to  him  and  ministered  to  him;  at  her  bidding  the 
bracing  mountain  air  sent  currents  of  fresh  life  into  the 
man's  body;  the  great  expanse  sent  a  thrill  of  freedom 
into  his  soul;  the  magnificence  of  earth  and  sky  sent  a 
thrill  of  gratitude  and  gladness  into  his  spirit. 

"The  earth  is  beautiful  and  life  is  splendid  V*  he  cried, 
as  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  passed  on  his  way. 

"Ah,**  said  Nature  softly. 

"The  boy  loves  me!"  he  cried.  ''We  shall  have  a 
closer  friendship  than  before." 

"Ah,"  said  Nature  gently. 

"I  have  the  right  to  love  her  I"  he  cried.  *1  shaU  seek 
her  out  and  tell  her  everything." 

"Ah,"  said  Nature  softly. 

"Yes,"  the  man  cried.  "I  shall  tell  her  everything 
about  my  poor  Marianne's  death.  She  has  a  great  heart 
and  a  noble  mind.  She  will  understand.  My  beautiful 
love- 


»» 


"Ah,"  said  Nature  tenderly.  'T  can  safdy  leave  him 
now — conquered  and  renewed." 

And  yet  she  paused  for  a  moment,  fearful  to  leave  his 
side  until  she  was  certain  that  the  child  whom  she  had 
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bS  IX^  """^  •  '^  '»•«»"  of  he^tt, 

caiMible  of  «a«-«  .  °^®-  ^  "**^e  guessed  what  she  was 
S^  CSe?'  ""'  "^^  ""■*  ^^  ^''  """  **  '«" 
«,dM™  if  *^'^*' *""'*  *» ^f"-  Stanhope,  «m 
mv  1.      *°xf  *  ^"^  ■""  "<"'•"  •>«  »ri«d.    "I  wiu  find 

thi'^I  f  *  N«t"«  mUing,  '-I  en  leave  him  low  in 

So  ahe  left  hi,  innnediate  presence,  and  he  became 
ymc^  of  hi.  rammdinga,  and  taped  ^^^^ 
S  """"i^T  ""t^  determined  I  ,Sto 

a«y  fcom  the  Gaard,  loet  on  the  monntaina,  and  Jone 
-nth  Nrtaie  m  her  wildcat  mood.  The  heay^na  were  to 
»g.ng  tmn^t;  the  th^der  wa.  terrific;  th^iZZ 
m>ys.  Atfirattherewaanonun.  ThemTlZd 
•««nat  a  rod  and  watched  the  awf,il  .plendo^  ^T 

HeTad  &•  'i  i-^^  ""^  "^"-"""O.  »t?anoed* 
ZXl  ^  ^  to  be  ont  in  a  great  atorm.  He 
ZT  ^'  ^ ""«"«"'» target  for  ite  fory,  and  noth- 
nw  harmed  him;  the  lightning  pUyed  aro  Jd  him,"  „ 
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up  the  ground  within  a  few  yards  of  hia  feet;  withraed 
up  a  stunted  juniper-bush  within  reach  of  his  arm. 
Nature  working  harm  and  bringing  sorrow  in  other 
directions,  spared  him  to  those  who  loved  him  and  were 
waiting  for  him.  ^ 

So  he  stood,  confronting  the  storm,  with  all  personal 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  abeyance.  But  when  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  he  began  to  think  of  finding 
shelter,  and  remembered  that  he  had  passed  a  lonely 
little  Saeter.  He  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  his  bearings; 
and,  indeed,  without  knowing  it,  as  he  tried  to  retrace 
his  way,  he  was  wandering  farther  away,  both  from  that 
Saeter  and  from  the  Gaard. 

He  became ,  distressed  about  the  anxiety  which  his 
prolonged  absence  would  be  causing  to  his  friends:  to 
dear  old  Enutty  who  had  seen  him  start  off  so  sadly: 
to  his  boy :  to  Katharine.  He  knew  that  they  were  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  wanting  him,  and  that  they  were 
watching  the  storm  and  watching  the  evening  fading 
into  the  night.  He  knew  so  well  that  Knut^  would 
pretend  not  to  be  troubled,  and  would  scold  everyone 
who  even  suggested  that  there  might  be  cause  for  anxiety. 
He  almost  heard  her  saying: 

"He  loves  a  thunder-storm.  The  silly  fellow,  I  know 
him  well  V 

He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  her. 

'*My  dear  old  Dane  \"  he  said.  "My  dear  old  brick  of 
a  Dane!" 

He  wandered  on  and  on  trying  to  find  the  Saeter; 
changing  his  direction  several  times,  but  in  vain.  But 
at  last  he  caught  sight  of  a  habitation  at  some  distance, 
and  made  straight  for  it,  thankful  to  have  found  a  haven. 
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^erewasalightinthehui    Clifford  knocked,  and  the 
door  was  instantly  opened.    There  was  a  fire  in  ie  sto^ 

iha^hiif^  ^^  ""^^  ''°"'"'*  ""^^  '^°«°^d  *he  door,  "I 
t^lnlr^^T    »«*  y«"  "e  welcome.    It  is  a 

I^l^^)     M«^y«°»««  I  thought  the  hut  was  struck. 
1  am  glad  for  company.*' 

m^\T  TV''  *  ^'"^  "'^'^^  afterwards,  and  she 
made  hot  coffee  for  them  both,  whilst  they  dr^ed  them! 

«^v^  before  ti,e  crackling  logs.    And  overcome  by  "e 
gemal  warmth,  and  his  long  wanderings,  Clifford  slept 

whfhad'afr"'?^^/**^'^^-    H«  dreamed  that  he, 
who  had  always  found  speech  difficult,  was  able  to  tel 

tltt^•''^"'^/^'^^*^•    He  dreamed  trath 
w^t  on  tellmg  her,  and  she  went  on  listening,  and  it 

Cy.Jtf'  T{  '"'**"'  ^  *^"'  «»^*  ^«  o^y  wandered 
he  had  been  silent  so  long.  ""uerea 

"And  that  is  all,«  he  said,  and  he  waited  for  her  to 
sp^  as  she  turned  her  dear  face  towards  h°m.  Bui 
when  she  was  beginning  to  speak,  he  awoke. 

He  awoke,  glad,  and  strong.  He  who  had  come  out 
broken  and  ^bittered  was  going  back  made  wtl^ 

'1  shall  be  better  later." 

«,w  ^  t^  '°"''  ^^-  '^^^  ^^"«  ^^tle  with  morbid 
conscientiousness,  his  defeat,  his  wanderings,  the  gre^t 
«tonn,  the  safe  arrival  at  a  haven,  his  dream,  ^dTw 
his  glad  awakening  had  made  him  whole. 

The  storm  had  died  down  about  two  in  the  morning, 
^d  It  was  nearly  8«  before  he  awoke.  He  could  scarcely 
w^t  to  drink  the  coffee  which  the  old  woman  prep  Jd 
for  him;  scarcely  wait  to  hear  her  directions  for  getting 
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back  to  the  Guard.    He  wa«  off  like  some  impatient  boy 
before  she  had  finished  telling  him. 

His  step  was  brisk,  his  heart  was  light,  his  grave  face 
was  smiling.  He  sang.  He  did  not  notice  that  the  way 
was  long  and  rough.  Everything  in  life  seemed  easy  to 
him.  He  trod  on  air.  At  last  after  several  hours,  he 
saw  the  smoke  of  the  SoUi  Gaard.  He  hastened  through 
the  birch-woods,  down  the  hJUside,  and  into  the  court- 
yard. There  was  a  group  of  people  standing  round  the 
carriage  which  had  evidently  just  come  back  from  a 
journey.  Mor  Inga  and  Gerda  were  helping  Knutty  out 
of  the  carriage.  Ejnar,  Alan,  and  the  Sorenskriver, 
SoUi,  Eagnhild,  and  everyone  belonging  to  the  Gaard, 
including  old  Kan,  crowded  round  her. 

"Thank  God,'  thank  God,  it  was  not  he,"  she  was  say- 
ing. 

Then  old  llari  looked  up  and  saw  Clifford.  She  firmly 
believed  him  to  be  dead,  and  thought  this  was  his 
ghost. 

"Aa  Josses  V*  she  cried,  falling  down  on  her  kners  and 
folding  her  hands  in  prayer. 

They  all  turned  and  saw  him.  Alan  rushed  forward 
to  meet  his  father. 

"Oh,  father,"  the  boy  cried;  «we  thought  you  were 
dead,  killed  by  the  lightning." 

Then  his  pent-up  feelings  found  their  freedom  in  an 
outburst  of  passionate,  healing  tears.  Clifford  folded 
him  in  his  arms  and  comforted  him. 

"And  you  cared  so  much?"  the  father  asked,  with  a 
thrill  of  gladness. 

'TTes,  yes !"  the  boy  whispered,  clinging  close  to  him. 

Then  arm  in  arm  they  came  to  Knutty^  who,  in  her 
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J^Belfidme*  had  stood  back,  wanting  her  two  icebergs  to 
have  their  meeting  to  themselves.  ^ 

'Dear  one/'  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  «I  have 

have  behaved  disgracefuUy.    And  now  I  can  do  my 
Ak,  It  IS  aU  too  much  for  me.    Fm  going  to  cry  after 
He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 

«l"i^r  """^^  T'  f°?  ''°"'*  "'y'  ^^»'  ^«%>"  he  said, 
gi^r  "''"^  "^^^  ^--  the  mountains  strong  and 

V^^  "  K  f '^''^  ~^°^  ^^""^  ^ti°g  him  warmly. 
Eveiyone  belonging  to  the  Gaard  seemed  to  him  to  be 

^^ere^except  Katharine.    And  he  hungered  for  the  sJgW 

FrIS"  ''  "'^'^  "^'^'^  ''  «^^-^-  -  M- 
^utiy  led  hmi  away  and  told  him  in  broken  words 
the  ^story  of  the  morning,  and  their  fearful  anziely, 
and  Kathanue's  tender  kindness.  ^ 

Kn^  '^A  '^If  ^^^^  ^^*^  *^«  ^'^^  Englishman,- 
Kauttysaadg^itly.    "She  said  she  could  not  leave  hi^ 

wo^S  /    ^''^  """"^^  understand.    She  said  you 

would  come  down  safely  from  the  momiteins,  and  the 
joy  of  remiion  would  be  ours,  and  that  she  would  be 
with  us  m  spint.  I  know,  kjaere,  she  suffered  greatlv 
m  staying  behind."  «f«a  greatly 

The  man's  lip  quivered. 
**I  will  go  to  her,"  he  said. 

change  the  horses  and  let  Jens  come  with  him.    It  was 
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all  done  bo  qmckly  that  Solli  had  no  time  to  relent 
Clifford  sptmg  in,  signed  to  Alan  to  foUow  him,  and 
ttiey  were  off  Old  Kari,  rather  aullen  at  having  been 
W  ^^'^'  "*^  c'«»tf«Uen  to  the  cow- 

But  Qerda  and  Tante,  Mor  Inga  and  Ragnhild  stood 
watchmg  the  carriage  until  it  had  wound  round  the  hill 
and  was  out  of  sight 

«N«,«  said  Gerda,  turning  to  Tante,  n  begin  to  think 
Frok^Frensham.  Who  would  have  imagined  such  a 
^ ^'Everyone  except  you,"  replied  Tante,  giving  her  a 

**And  why  not  myself?"  asked  Gerda. 
'^Because  you  are  an  unilluniinated  botanical  duffer  1* 
answered  Tante. 
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lire,  they  tI^Z^        "''    ^°  *«  ""»  »'  tteir 

l.«  that  4  we«^r™ '"'^":°„  »  ™  ""'W"*  to 
fat  they  were  in  trlS     a  «™'ythiiig  to  her 

Powe»  of  *™™ttvthi*r  'u'f '""  '^'>"*«  t»  l-i 

les.  Mid  Katharine  gently. 
"0  yon  remember  him  unn.  .  t 
ttend  aaid.  "that  he  Zu"  b  *  to  ITt^'"  "" 

Jtes,   said  Katharine  gently 

»i.et«7^f  ,^;^:r  '--  «■»■>  "nt  at  ..at 
the  SoUi  0^J^„  ^Z.^'"  ""•  "■  E"8lWnn'«'  »* 
wonld  come  t^ei;  tie!         ""'^  "'"'  "^  "-o 

-i^^C  ry'Ltxr  Te*:  '^  .■-'"  -» 

that  he  is  safe-  but  if  h.  1        ^       "®  ""^^  y«*  ^^ 

t.^.iwh;:sttrtoreiry™iZt!Lr- 
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^  We  duU  tdce  Imn  home  to  England,"  the  brother 

to  Sfir^*  '''.*^  Skydwtation  fulfilled  their  promi* 
to  Solh^ttd  put  Katharine  in  their  beet  carriole    tSI 

held  out  her  hjnd  in  farewell  greeting,  each  man  took 

^^tr?T*^^ir^**-    She  wae  touched  by  iiS 
S*  gratitude,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eye., 
a  am  JO  ttankful  I  .tayed  behind,"  she  wid. 

olTlT-  2/"^!l  '  ^^"^  ''"^'^  0'  *»«"*  t^el^e  year. 

A    the  Skyd^tation  when,  by  her  own'cho^  .he 

o^^oiSlf'"*"'''"'"^^*^-    She  remembered  her 

''He  wiU  come  down  from  the  mountain.,  and  the  iov 
of  reunion  will  be  their.,  and  I  .hall  be  out.?de  of  i^ 
o^^e  of  ,t  a.  alway..    Alway.  out.ide  the  heart^iJ 

lliat  momrat  had  been  only  one  of  the  many  time, 
of  pawmg  Mdnew  and  bittemew  in  Katharine',  lif^ 
when  .he  had  .aid  and  felt  that  she  wa.  ouSde  evei^: 
thing;  outeide  the  imier  heart  of  friendship  which  n^i 

of  great  gift.,  great  talent.,  outride  the  ma^  ^^ 
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cf  imagination,  ontiidfl  1am     tt^  ^  .    , 

She  w«  .loo..  Ti^    "*"?*"  ■  -'  '•*'•»  W. 

«l»ni«lVM  roy.ll,.  ,it  oo?!^      '  *°"  *'"'  S*"  of 
ereiything  in  life.  "'  "'«'"*;  "loae,  onWd. 

Bnt  no  .nch  aad  rejection,  cwne  to  ir.*i,.  • 

The  boy  will  have  seen  hi«  dear  father  *«^     ii 
be  comforted/'  ahe  said  «Mer,  and  will  now 

»i^^nat^'4^.lS'*"^.  "^  •"•  - 

be  ^X'.:?d'"  «•  "^  "^  «■•  ioy  of  reunion  wil, 

-.e^t'"^:  ^^t^L'^r  i^T""  -^  ^-»^. 

tbat  Mlent  eom^ion  to  Z^  ^  ''  ""'P'«ot.  and 
station.        "™'^'"'  "■  *be  bedroom  of  the  SkjdiH 

^^•^My  poor  .tranger,,"  Ae  «id,  "Ve  will  not  foreai. 
They  W  eoMo  to  the  place  where  the  sndden  break 
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in  the  TtUey  had  cheered  them  during  that  terrible  drife 
ox  tne  morning. 

"Ah/*  thought  Katharine,  "that  gave  us  hope  thii 
morning  I  ghould  recognise  thi.  spot  anywhere  on 
earth.    It  was  here  I  began  to  have  a  strong  belief  that 

!f/Iu  /***  ^  ^®  ^y^^  ^"^  **  *^«  Skydwtation." 
Oh,   she  thought,  with  a  shudder,  "if  it  had  been  he 
—if  it  had  been  he  I" 

K   And  her  own  words  echoed  back  to  her  as  an  answer- 
My  womanhood  would  be  buried  with  my  girlhood  " 
Then  she  looked  up  and  saw  a  carriage  in  the  dii- 
tance,  m  the  far  distance.    The  boy  ahw  saw  it.    As  it 
approached  nearer,  he  said : 

"ItisfromtheSoUiGaard.    That  is  Jens  driving." 

Katharine's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound. 

"Haste,  haste  I"  she  said  excitedly  to  the  boy ;  and  he, 
moved  by  her  eagerness,  urged  on  the  little  yellow  pony, 
which  rose  to  the  occasion  and  flew  over  the  ground 

Cwjiage  and  carriole  drew  up  at  the  same  moment, 
and  Kathanne  saw  face  to  face  the  man  whom  she 
loved. 

*We  came  to  fetch  you,"  he  said. 


CHAPTEB  XVII. 

BEDSTEFABh.d  been  d«d  for  tt^d.^^ 
rt  l»d  been  .rruiged  th.t  the  funeral  ^  to 
Wk  pl«e  .  ,eek  f  te,  the  night  of  hi.  de.tt 

mtennpt.d^rS.'"^^  *°r  "^'  '"""■• 
bv  Cliff!,^.  1       A.        """^  "^  ewitement  canwd 

Ehl      ?f"i="'°''»"««''.dbcenmnchtroubW 

?o^  Wm  B?t  ^''  T '  «  g"""  "'I  of  time  w.t^ 
lor  turn.  But  when  he  returned  Mfelv.  Ae  ielt  frT^ 
»ntmue  her  pej«c«tion.  in  the  kiteh^fildltSl^ 
(n«t  amount  of  Knutty.  craftine«  to  e^l^ 
tte  p^reh  «.d  keep  her  there.    Bedateiro,  wa.  L^^ 

the  c^ll"^"  '"  ?"  """  «"*"«*  *»  l*  "^  more 
mJTX    ^^  °'  """"»»'«'««,  a.  in  the  old  d.^ 

Jfr  But"!!;"  TJ"'  '■"'  "^ '» *«  oo^S: 

wT!;-  .^\  '*'  "'  '■"  <*«rt"IneM,  .he  looked  a 
^UttendMco  at  ier  .iek  hu.baud'.  bedeide,  and  Z. 
eompany.    Tante  wa.  endleMly  kind  to  her   hot  kTj 

to  go  and  bully  everyone  in  the  kitchen.    Tante  h<S 
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7il^  ?f  *  '°™  ■«"^-    ®*»«  *»«d  recovered  from  her 

to«more  tl«„  I  do,  I  Ao^d  not  gj^^^^ 

won,  (rtapid  feUowl    He  wfll  try  md  tir  many  tim« 

a^to  then«I»«,  „d  emyraie  elK.   Brttothem- 
KITM— ok,  ak,  poor  deyilB  P 

ir sl^a^r ""^  •""'  "^^  «»*  -^  ^ 

^«do£  it  .n  win  bo  de.,  «.e,»  Knntty  continued 
i«!ia<»»ly,  that  yoa  will  have  to  help  him  Thi«  i».rf 
J^^waj,  h..  to  be  helped,  «i^r^J^^Z 

Katharine  went  away. 

^y,  Marianne  has  only  been  dead  about  a  year.  How 
hke  her,  only  to  have  been  dead  abont  a  year  I  Nei T 
what  a  wicked  old  woman  I  am  r  '     ' 

She  caUed  Katharine  and  Katharine  came. 

h^^'<^l  "^S  *"  '^l  ^^^  Katharine's  hand 
Z^i  lA  ^^  ^"""^  ^"^  »  ^^'^'^  with  niy 
nanghU  old  tongue.    No  one  with  any  sense  takes  a^J 
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right  ^  for  m7S&'^'^»^""a» 
*h.t  i.  right  ^Jt^mJ'^  ""•  »««»«,•   Ah, 
their  complete  reconSf  Too;  I^T"^  '« 

have  ffone  with  i„«.  u  x  xi.  x  .  "^^"^'e.    Gerda  would 

She  ffit  w'E^^LtiSf  r"1 '"'  ""'• 
hi.  .h««»  ™„  gr™?^""'*'  *•  P'*«'a«a  «»* 

a4'5.xrL"^j^S'r;'^»r 

eyes  moist  I"  ""  ***"  jonr 

Syor^o •  "d  AST?'' ""  "'"''' »•'  »«  h«k for . 

-.t.fo,t.^th,if«.,tsthor:rsr:s; 


V( 
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the  other  gaerts  except  the  Sorengkriyer  had  left,  and  he 
was  in  a  thoroughly  disagreeable  mood,  grumbling  about 
the  food,  and  annoyed  because  there  was  going  to  be  a 
funeral  at  the  Gaard. 

"Then  why  not  go  away?'*  Katharine  suggested  on 
one  occasion,  when  his  martyrdom  had  reached  an  acute 
stage. 

"Thank  you,  I  choose  to  stay,"  he  answered,  in  his 
gmifest  tone  of  voice. 

Katharine  laughed.  She  liked  the  Sorenskriver  even 
at  his  worst. 

''Bead  this  Qerman  newspaper  with  a  whole  column  of 
abuse  against  England,"  Katharine  said,  teasing  him. 
''That  will  make  you  feel  cheerful,  Sorenskriver.'* 

"Sniksnak  I"  said  the  Sorenskriver  a  little  less  roughly. 

"Or  come  out  for  a  walk  with  me  and  help  me  pick 
multebaer,'*  she  added.  "Mor  Inga  was  saying  she  had 
not  half  enough  as  yet." 

'Terhaps  I  will  come,"  he  answered,  with  a  grim  smile 
on  his  face.  He  took  pleasure  in  Katharine's  company, 
and  was  secretly  delighted  that  CUflford  was  busy  helping 
those  Englishmen  over  at  the  Skyds-station.  In  this 
way  he  got  Katharine  to  himself,  and  he  sat  smoking 
his  long  pipe  in  the  porch,  grumbling  and  disagreeable, 
but,  in  justice  it  must  be  owned,  gentle  to  Bedstemor. 
Tante  declared  that  he  was  courting  Katharine. 

"I  am  given  to  understand,  dear  one,"  she  said,  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "that  the  Norwegian  way  of  court- 
ing is  to  be  extremely  disagreeable,  and  almost  rude  to 
the  person  whom  you  adore.  In  a  day  or  two  you  will 
have  a  proposal— and  what  then?" 
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rZ1i:JtlZuJ^  ""'"  »«■-*«  thUUc  .bout?- 

nuOTied  yoiwlfp.  ^  *  ^*-  ""■^  **>'«  you  get 

"B*."*,  kjaete,  no  one  wonM  !,.„ 

IwMnotiiBmateP         ^'"™-    I  "<«  alwajg  gUd 

-o-dd  e™,  4  she  hJl^L^r"  r  ""'  ">»»■ 
-e«  CK  ril?°^««"  "»^.  ^"tt,  he. 

w«^e^doe,C„urt:u'S^•    '""«»" 

I  on  had  nnmbere,  Knuttr  »  ciiir,^ 
■og  8t  her;  "uid  I  wffifc.Sf'    vf ^  '""'ered,  emil- 

of  the  clergyn,.n  in^S^"'  Y  t*  *™  ^  '"  i«»'''™ 

won  and  so  on."  °' ""«  ^"odish  officer,  and 

^itt^falL^trr^^^^^^  ^'^^^^^rine  were 

of  Kautty.  ^'^*  W-bam,  Katharine  spoke 
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"She  is  the  dearest  old  woman  I  have  ever  met.**  she 
said  warmly.    "I  don't  wonder  that  you  all  love  her." 

"I  can  never  tell  you  what  she  has  been  to  me,"  he 

answered.    "It  was  always  a  great  grief  to  me  that " 

He  Sroke  off. 

"It  was  a  great  grief  to  me  that        " 

ir^f^f  f'"..-"'^'  °^-  ^®  ^"«  ^'ying  to  speak  of 
Knuttys  mdifference  to  Marianne;  and  even  this  was 
too  hard  for  him  to  say.  Up  in  the  mountains,  he  had 
felt  that  It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  tell  Katharine 
everything  that  he  had  in  his  heart,  beginning  with  the 
8to^  of  Marianne  and  Marianne's  death,  and  ending 
with  himself  and  his  love  for  her.  But  now  that  he  was 
near  her,  he  could  say  nothing  about  his  own  personal 
life  and  inner  feelings.  He  could  only  bend  forward 
and  scratch  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his  stick.  Katha- 
rine remembered  how  Knutty  had  spoken  of  his  "begin- 
nmgs"  and  "breakings  off,"  and  she  said : 

"Knutty  understands  you  through  and  through.  Pro- 
fessor Thornton.    Doesn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  simply.  "But  why  should  vou 
say  that  just  now?"  ^ 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Katharine  answered.  "I  was 
thinking  of  her,  and  it  came  into  my  head.  And  I  was 
so  touched  by  her  grief  when  she  feared  that  she— we— 
had  lost  you." 

2  do  not  know  what  she  and  the  boy  would  have  done 
witiiout  you,"  he  said,  still  working  with  that  stick. 
Katharine  was  silent. 

c  Jt^^x  L  ''*°"''*  ^^^  ^^**  *^°^  ™en  over  at  the 
Skyds-Btation  would  have  done  without  you,"  he  said 
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have  been  e.8y  for  Wm  L  J  ''""  '^-    "  """'d 

then  «,d  there^  if  he  ™  Id  onllV*".'"  ''"  ""^  ^  "«' 

■^g  .pared  ^oTto  me  »    *'™'^  *'"'"  «"'  «•«  >«ht. 

^^etrd.rwCtv''""'*''"-™'^"-'- 
tempted  to  epeSJ  ^  "'^  ««^''  "•»"»'  he  .t- 

tH^^neC  rdr.^.?,r^«  "^  "*  *«  ««^'  «»'  I 

to  .^.lt„     tJl^'  """'"  "«  --^  -«»'y-    "I  want 

.mS  It  "ffc:"^  "■"  *""^  *»  "«  -"■>  a  pathetic 
"Speeeh  hu  never  been  eaey  to  me,"  he  ,aid. 


I 
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CHAPTER   XVin. 

BBDeTBPAB'g  FUKKBAL. 

THE  day  before  Bedatefar^s  funeral  Jena  and 
A^  came  down  from  the  mountain-lake 
laden  with  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  of 
taak  «f  hri^  *^\f'^  '^**^'  ""^^^^  fi^«hed  their 
fjfno  K^^?  ""  '^  ^'  '^''^^'^'  ^^^y  «>«W  find; 
^nofnr  ^"*?;*l--<^*>  taking  ^lace  at  thi 
sewon  of  the  year  would  have  been  considered  complete 

seem  that  multebaer  had  a  softening  effect  on  tiie  stranee 

d^;^:  mrb:e;:;eir^^^^       ^'  *^«  p-^- 

Gerda'^4'^oT*>,w  ,'*"f  "^  *°  ^"  ~^*^>''  «»>«  ^'^ 
Uerda       He  ought  at  least  once  to  have  described  them 

as  bemg  under  the  influence  .!  these  berries.    Th«i^ 

ra^;/f  n'  '"^^  "^^'^^  "°"^^  ^-«  beermade"; 
a^Uvlamb    ^^'^^  «-->--- himself  becom^ 

^prartv^-^-  ^-  -'  *^'*  ^«  --  P^^ 

w,-*??"  ""^^^f  ^  '^''°™*"  *^'  «««^^  ^'^^de  and  out, 
with  branches  of  firs  and  birches.  Be<'stefaif8  black 
house  was  decorated  too,  and  the  whole  courtyard  w^ 
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Katlunne,  together  with  n._u',T 

•"-ig-oftheymioMboTv^ihr^k  '"«**'■«  'rom 

•«dthe»f„,iet&^™^»f"'U';''«o<i..   K.ri 

Bed.tefM."  '  ''°  """^'^   "P«"el,  kj*™ 

woI?«d''M';'i„t1'^'  ""^"""  ""«  o«t  to  «e  hi. 
And  she  whispered  • 

that  now."  "««?•»«  "en-    I  go  about  thialcing  of 

'-rr^Toie^rr  a^aT  -^^  --^ 

towards  the  irreat  ^w  i,         ^^T    °^  ^^'^  *he  road 

would  pai  mZ2t^l^,-^ZT' '".""'  ^'^« 
««««  ratU  he  reached  th.?.  ?'"'°«'' "  "«"»  »' 
the  eat«u«»  to  £  o^?''f  ?^>^  8ate,  which  waa 

Ing.  and  Tante  Z,^^^'  ^'  "<«  «<" 
heart  gave  v«,t  toS  '/  '  ""  ?""*  Norwegian 
heart  Zt  rLdel„"i  ""'  ""^  *=  I^^J-  D«S 
"«»'«  aog  4pe^'?"'l"'« '^I»%.  and  the  dead 

i".  that  the  hircheeeeSl™X'^--^r 
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lady  of  the  0«u-d,  wa,  m  a  atate  of  feverah  excitemm? 
She  w.>  dre«ed  in  black,  and  wore  over  her  STt 
fine  black  .ilk  ahawl,  one  hundred  year,  old     H«  Id 

white     A  r„bf  fl    u     "  """"^  '«»  ""  '""""J  in 
wnite.    A  .light  Bu.h  on  her  cheek,  made  her  look 

M  there  m  the  capacity  of  .ighfwer.,  rather  than  tb.t 

zrz'  "r^-'^-'''  «»«rfui  .pii:s  ^tht.' 

dre»fmaLT.i  ?liT°.^  '"'^""'^  "  Katharine". 

gol,"  f  JZl?^'"  ""  ""'  ""™«''«"»^'  "^--t  »«t  » 

finf^'  ''■'*"»«'  th't  drew-material  worried  her-  Ae 
Sngered   ,t   «,eral   times,   nodded   my.terioX'^1 

dT  r'?  *■""*•"'  "■«*«'  '"""t  Bedrf^or  tte 
drcs-matena ,  no  one  conld  of  co„r«  decide  BnT 
Uter,  she  .poke  of  «,me  wreath,  which  had TL  ^t 
and  she  said  quaintly:  ^ 

« J^^r""^  ^'^  ""'^  ™*  «°y  fl^^e"-  But  it  does 
not  matter  much  what  he  wanted.  He  wonVknor 
stakkar,  will  he?"  ^e  wont  Jmow, 

At  last  the  quests  began  to  arrive,  some  in  carrioles, 
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/"d,  one  of  the  d.ugS  otth.,T  "f ,'"'"  *'»  ■»•"*- 
»'  Helg..  went  out  to  mit  »        "*''"''• "  '»«»'»•». 

tl.e  eti,„e..e  th.tt  "h „*:»  »'    "  "^"^  '"  "« 
>>y  one  of  the  family     Th't  "™"'"'  *»  I*™" 

toowing  little  Non,oS»™M„°T',r°"'  °'  "■•"•  «•" 
tho  ,„„„,h.t  biggefaib  I^^TTI'"""  W,oreI«, 

•dyanced  awtwarfi.  te  LLll    *"•    ™'  «"««» 
»d  tamed  to  the'tl^^'T?;  Tf^  ^^""""■o' 

fnendly  smile.    Gerda^   „       ?*.  ""'  Katharine's 

'eelin?  «.  eheerfnl  that'  ^t^7J'J"l  **"'  ""I  "«- 

break  into  song.    On!",/.?     ^"^  *°  »""  8»toK  to 

"■at  thresholdfsh^riswr''"'"'"^'^'"'  "^ 

"d  passed  into  the  hoT^L'T/^  »  "■"  !»«'■. 

"li^Ppeared  into  the  hT  !L       ^^J'temor,  who  had 

"risking  port  wine  S  Tj^r^f  '"  "  ">"»' 
eoffee  were  serred  at  once  Ta  L  f*",  ^^^  "°^ 
G««d.  The  Sag  whichl^d  >1T  "'  "'''»™  *°  "-o 
»ince  Bedstef.rtde.tt    ,.»  ^T  i"""™'  '"  '""-""•t 

welcome  the  gnests  to  tie  ^LTs^™'"*  '°"-""*  ^ 
women,  some  of  ttem  beantff nlin  f*  ''°""»*«»<'-    ^e 

Piotnrcne  Ondb3i  c^JnlTr"  "°  '"""^  ^«'« 
»  iU-fitting  bhek  dCs^r*     *  ""^  ""  "'oa^J 

them,  b„™,  one  would  tM^tet     1™"°™'  '"'"«  »' 
«^ -to,  them  With -A^°^,-^';-V^.. 
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JSm^  T^  »«J«>choly.    Some  of  the  men  were  fine 

.  tte  iMgart  Omd.,  and  the  baWecorated  Mn  T^ 
d..m>h«  of  the  different  dirtrict..    iCttST™  ^ 

SLl-  ^  "  "*•  °«  ■«™«J  ™«fc  Wren  with 
EiUume,  md  c«,e  Kverl  time,  to  d«ke  h«I  ^S 
to,  ptetondmg  to  be  .  newcomer  e«*  time.  Bulle 
M  to  faepmore  in  the  b«*g,„nnd  when  hi.  ™^„ 

Mme.  Thi.  gentleman  wa.,  of  coane,  a  local  i«»^ 
-onfge,  and  h.  brought  a  ^.y  h„«e  «Utt  ^  II 
an  miportint  blaok  «tin  w«rtioat  llere  «,  .  JT 
^r,  DWriktdaeg..  Lar«n,  famo»7o,™  t^' 
«^  «.d  d^greeable  temper,  bnt  al«,  for  hi.  dTS 
»endmg  broken  arm.  and  leg.  daring  the  «dd»X^ 

CSr;-    ^*«!'"»«»«Tandlaeget  denti^. 
nom  Chnahama,  a  nephew  of  the  Solli.',  who  wore  a 

^Ztij-lf.  ^ V"*—*  -d  tie  mo.;  f^^bi: 
t  Tandlaege,  tooth-leech. 
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'Wld  and  fitthion,  and  they  Driwd  M«        .. 
'^•n»  yet  two  otheJ  precion.  ^     "  *^"y*    '^^ 
Sto'th j*.-  Bed.tl'o;^l?phr:^^^  °'  « 

^«  l«dy,  who  at  iint  W  k.  ?f  .  "  ''*'®'  '•"'«'  • 
tioh/>  bat  «H,n  W  th!f.h  ^^'  ^"  >^^^^^  »«>U. 
wife  with  a  P^Z^  td^t  '  '!:*'*^»«»'»«nd-' 

Picious  of  the  Enriithwomtn  !!:  """  *  ^'*"°  ««•»- 

midable  rivaj  in  w!  W        '  P^^™g  indeed  a  for- 

'^eand.he  C  ":;^J^r^^  ''^'^  ^''*^- 

way  to  app«>bation,  and  shT^dt^J  \""?^*'^'^"*  «*^« 
"Surelv  thA  PnJ- u      "®  **'^  «>  her  husband: 

.P«im»  of  ttJLT*  °'°"'  "«  "^  """«  « *i.U  i.  . 

«»  Join  the  oheerf  "!o*^^«",*»  '««  >>"  company 
tilling  ow  to  l^^To^  °' «rf  »'■»  "««  now 
^Atefw-.  f«».    m»^t  1^7  *°  *^*  '«*™  <>'  poor 

ttoy  lad  di  Men  poor  d«d  ^  f ,      ?  """"'^  "«- 

!•»«»  art^d, /short  Z  ^tt/t^T-    *~»*« 
oonntenanoe.    He  wm  JZ,'J^^\^'"^' °°*»'Pi'«l 

Nr  the  Cdvto  ruff  »d  WTO  S'     ^  ^"^  "  • 
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«.rth  .n,l  «i,d  the  lln.l  word,  of  committal  «,„  pc,h.» 
fl«  or  ..X  p.ti«,tly...|ti„g  coBta..    But  bS« 

|.»K.wn  h,m  ,„  hi.  d..th,  „  i.  hi.  n..„S^  „d  .t  hi. 

The  Pnie.t  tiolc  port  wine,  chitted  with  hi.  friend. 
«d  went  with  Be.I.tomor  to  „,  f.r,well  to  Sed.W^ 

throug^,  the  RTct  h.ll  into  the  inner  .itting.,«„mT^ 
ceded  by  the  rr.e.t,  now  in  hi.  »e.tn,ent.,  .„7S^^* 
nor,  who  walked  br.Tel.v  by  hi.  .ide.  Th  n"  i«ttlt 
hon.  were  poup.,1  round  the  «Bln.    The  worn  ™4^ 

rtood,  nme  on  the  .tair.,  and  mme  in  the  porch.   T.nte 

^.t™™'  T'  '"^  ""*  remembering  th^c«tom  ^i 
the  men  uid  women  .honld  be  .cpamte,  «t  in  the  hS 
«d  were  able  to  «e  through  into  the  inneTr^m  wh^ 
Mrtemor,  .til  g.||„tly  comporting  he,»rjo  nS  to 

mg  of  the  l.,t  time  that  the  clerk  led  the  .^in^Tn 
thrt  «ry  ,«,„    wept  .ilently,  and  drew  little  Hel« 

over,  the  Pr.«t  gave  a  long  funeral  diKourw,  dwciiing 

hare  poKeawd  „,  overflowing  meaaure:  neverthe)e»  Um 
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■""•J,  nd  grim  old  men  aajd  "J.  i.  ..      , ., 

Svurten,  tho  clover  blifk  l.„!l    i  wiwioni  «n.l 

«..t  •indi„/.„V",37' '"'' .'"'"  ™'^  '""•  »' 

™n.i»«l  .»  honet  Xi  ,": 'r„    ?"  ''""'"■'<"- 

'-the ,e„,i.,.  The »:",:,:; ^""°:' <•"•<»;•«■•»- 

•«  the  other  roen-gue..,  heir,!  .    k       "  """''''•  '»'• 
women  .tovedbehiml  rf.    ?""";"%  ""nwyance..   The 

peering  into  the  hn^X'ttTl      f,*""  '"^"^! 
'mi  of  toe  linen,  MiZ ^^,T   ■^'^"^  <"•««■ 

-P».w..hy'Le^J4'''.ft"«''   -O   been 
yeam  pre»iou»lv.    t;,™  ,1,*  owlanche  mme  150 

board.  „d  lhe',„^Xir„u  v*"  "''  '»'°'«'  '"f 
atoola,  and  the  old  Ziff    j  "".''""'epan  chain  md 

the  old-worS  ,m  ;?:''^'  "t^--"^  ■"""«'"•  "I 
leik,  and  a  fine  old  nT^      ""  """  '<"  'be  Lan«. 

waa're,:,L'°rL?;tr:;r  ""'"''  ^^'" 
«ve  pmyea  with  uncommon  skill- 
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injB  .^  IT^l  possession,  and  K.th.rme's  belong. 

SI      J        '  '"'°  "*  ""  ''"«''«d  when  Tante  Ji 
Katharine  discovered  them  in  the  yerv  »p*     n7 

s«e  1  ■  r "  "'^ »'  -*«*i^»T  »d  a^'.rs 
h.:?!::eX'd^r«,*°  r^  "'"^''^  '^^ 

funerals  or  Ja^I-      ^'   ..      *^®'*®  ^*^®  ^^t  been  many 
lunerals  or  weddings  m  the  valley  lately."  ^ 

Jinutty  of  course  understood  perfectlv  «t,^  -^.^  j 
he™,«  heroic,,,  to  amnse  evei^nrtiiS^g^^^ 

lowed  'JTcx  r„thr  tttr^"^""- 

+r.„«*».     •    ./^  *"®    ™®^-    They   all    ffatheiwl 

together  m  the  parlour  whprA  Wni,  „«  garnered 

the.  Sitting  .L  a,tJrtro^"^.a:::„^1^ 
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«"»,  ml,  «„e«,  g^^  Is  ™'"»  "'J^.  I^ef,  mut- 

Pl«te,,  knire.,  and^f  If  """^^^  '°^»teie8.    The 
""d  the  guesta  ^IXl^i^JlT  1?  """  "'»^. 
"e  what  they  wished     m«      TT  '*«»«1'«  and 
"fa  voyage  if  iC.i„?L'™'*^  ~»"''  *«  fWe 
plate  and  a  tork;  aiTtal^ln,    ^""''  ""^"g  a 
"«Tthiag  that  t;,k  ttei^ZeWL  '■"  "^  ''*'«  P»' 
«at.,  «,d  ate  ate^iily  to  a  bSnLl'F  f*"^  *<"  *«' 
™«ar^y  any  t^S.^'^^^'-ke  fashion.    There 

the  men  came  and  helL  «,,    ^       ""^  "=  *  '^^. 

"*«»«  with  th^  K  2tT  ^?  "  "■«  "»■»  »ay 

adjototog  roon,.  AU  rf  J,?"  "'"  *•■»  '»"'  "r  t^ 
tl.egene«,natable,^„^i!„?  f!*»  """y  J»«n.ers  to 
plate  to  their  h  Ji3™^?  ^''  *""»  "th  a  heapi-™ 

«il»t,  ««rfaofa"n  tot  Se  tf,""°*  '  '"*'""''  *<""«* 
to  a  roitoWe  riyfe  ^^f"'"'  T''  ^™«  *»  thing 

waa  ray  happj,  and  excited  n  '"  "PP""*-  She 
l»ard.  A.  SuttyLdT:,  ?  T  *''  ""'y  '«<» 
ttf'e  wa.  at  Ie.7  ^'che^r/i""-"*  *»  '«■»-  that 
"olemn  one  hundred  aJdwi     ^^^  """"S't  those 

ate  nobly  without  mU^^^T"  T'"™''-  S"" 
attendtog  Norwegian  Z^r/r.  ?°^?  *'  "'^  ■««■ 
*e  gave  a  nuschierorSIrn  '  °"  ""  '^^  "d 
«'«^  ttoie  Bedstemor  rT^ 'l°r  '  "^  ^""""toe 

rose  from  her  seat  and  strode 


■  1. 


I- 
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r^n«  n^  ':  *"'  **"'  ^  ^"^^  o'  farther  fodder, 
to  be  the  custom  that  each  person  should  loo»^lS 

~  The  fa'"  T  ^  ^^'^  *^'  P"^^^^*^  «  •  '^on 
some  of  the  faces  when  Katharine  attempted  to  wait 

onrrde^^r!,*"^^"*^-  ^--theless,?^fatt:ntirn 
pretty  mUeout^^^  appreciated;  and  the 

pretty  httle  old  lady  whom  KathariLe  had  fomid  in  her 
bednK,m,  soon  aUowed  her^lf  to  be  petted  and  sailed 
by  the  visitors.  Indeed,  she  abandoned  all  her  rela^v^ 
and  always  sat  with  Knutty  and  Company.  ' 

This  meal  came  to  an  end  about  four  o'clock  when 

stn  Tk'^;*^''  '''''  ''  ^°^^-  Some  of  tte  g^^te 
strolled  about  and  picked  red^^urrants  off  the  b^h^ 
mBedstemor's  garden.  Knutty  found  her  wa^  to  Si^ 
cow-house  and  learnt  from  her  favourite  Mette  that  dl 
tte  servants  and  cotte.  were  having  a  splen^did  1  j 

two  years  And  the  young  ox  tasted  lovely!  Did'st 
thou  eat  of  him?  Ak,  there  is  old  Kari  crying  her  W 
out  because  the  young  ox  had  to  beT/ed  S 
faiowest  she  was  fond  of  him.  Ak,  nobody  has  cried  for 
Beds^ar  as  much  as  old  Kari  has  criedL  thTylj^^ 

lf\y. ^i    u'  "'"''^^''^  "**  «^  ^°«^  «f  him-^nly  think 
-  of  that,  Froken,  isn't  it  remarkable  ?" 

eye^'Tortn  f"'?"'  ^°"**-^'  ""'^  *  *"^W«  ^  her 
eye.      For  most  of  us  generally  do  eat  up  the  peonle 

wejoye  best-beginning  with  the  tondeL  p^'of 

brl:T:prr.*  ""'^^  ''^'''  ^^^^^^^  ^'  *^-  ««^t 
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J!?"^  ^L  '^'  "^^  ^"«^*^y'  *'»>«*  ^  W  as  we  don't 
reaUy  eat  them,  it  doesn't  matter,  does  it  r 

It  IB  supposed  not  to  matter,"  answered  Knuttv 
moummg  for  the  young  black  ox,  but  also  continuing 

"Ak,  ak,  the  youiig  black  oxV  cried  Kari  when  flf,« 

'^comforted,  Kari,"  said  Knotty soothiniflv  «Y.„ 
W  h»  a^d  were  g<„,d  to  him  Zl  iii^'tSl'hJ:: 
What  more  do  you  want  ?"  ^' 

'^ill  you  tell  me  whether  he  tasted  good?"  asked 
^-oftly.    «I  should  like  to  know  that  he  was  a  sue' 

mest  and  the  doctor  speaking  in  praise  of  him  Of 
course,  they  must  know." 

cow  house,  Tante's  concert-room,  wiping  her  moist  eyes 
with  her  homy  hands.  She  came  back  Igain,  and  sS^ 
for  a  moment  in  the  doorway. 

«hI«T!  ''f  ri*^'V*  ""^  ^°*  *^«  Englishman's 
ghost,    she  said,  shaking  her  head  mysteriously.    "I  felt 

Jt^waaaghost.    I  trembled  all  over,'and  my  Lees  gte 

"But  you  surely  believe  now  that  my  Englishman  is 
ahve,  don't  you,  Kari""  askpd  T»T,fn  "^"''"™"*  ^ 
amused.  '  ^^°  ^*^  "^^°h 

agl'Z'TLrS!'  '^P^^^,^^"'  ^^^  «he  "disappeared 
again,  but  Tante,  knowing  that  she  always  carried  on  a 
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oonj.mtion  in  this  weird  manner,  waited  for  her  andden 

d^^  r.^*  ^u*  ^  ^^"  y°^«^  "»"»  ^ho  had  come 
down  with  another  guest  to  take  a  look  at  the  ho^ 
Nei  ne,,  don't  you  teU  her  I  told  you.    He  ia  a  ^h 
Gaardmand  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley' 

a  r^?/  ^*?  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^'^^t'^er  and  they  don't  sneak 
a  word  to  each  other/'  Knutty  said  ^ 

ingrii;/>"''*''^'''"'^'''^^^^-    "There  is  noth. 

And  she  disappeared  finally 

'^y  goodness/'  thought  Knutty,  "if  all  nations  only 
spoke  when  tiiere  was  anything  worth  sayinir  what  1 
gay  world  it  would  be !"  ^**  ^"  * 

Then  Tante  took  a  look  at  the  guests'  horses  somp 

of  them  in  the  stable,  and  others  telSered  oS  aTd 

v^i  '^''^^y  °^  *^«  SoUis'  com.    PorT'h^ 

lirt  ^l  ^"^  *  ^'"^^^  °f  etiquette  if  any  of  the 
g^^ts  had  brought  with  them  sadcs  of  iX  ^l 
borses;  just  as  it  would  have  been  a  breachXtiquette 

wmch  were  now  bemg  arranged  on  the  table  in  the 

Zln^  .  home-made  wines.  Alan  was  seit  by 
Mor  Inga  to  summon  Tante  to  a  private  view  of  thl 
r.mari.ableshow.  Some  of  the  cak J  had^rTpTa^^ 
to  them  mi  bore  Bedstefar's  initials  in  ickg  ^ev 

Z«  ^V"fr"^  ^'^P^^'  -^  looked  rich^d 
temptmg.    Tante's  mouth  watered. 
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"^;*',?®  ^^^^'  "^  ^  ^^^  ^^y  «a*  ^^  all  at  one 
mouthful!" 

Every  right-minded  guest  had  the  same  desire  when 
the  room  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.    And  all  set 
to  work  stolidly  to  fulfill  a  portion  of  their  original 
unpulse.    Bedstemor  again  distinguished  herself:  but 
Alan  ran  her  very  close.    Katharine  and  Gerda  did  not 
do  badly.    In  fact,  no  one  did  badly  at  this  most  char- 
ao+eristic  part  of  the  day^s  feasting.    Then  everyone 
went  ap  and  thaiiked  SoUi  and  Mor  Inga,  saying-  «Tak 
for  Kagen"  (thanks  for  the  cakes).    Indeed,  one  had 
to  go  up  and  say  "Tak*'  for  everything:  after  wine 
and  coffee,  dinner,  dessert,  and  supper,  which  began 
about  mne  o'clock.    No  sooner  was  one  meal  finished, 
than  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  next 
etiquette  demanding  that  variety  should  be  the  order  of 
the  day.    The  supper-table  was  decorated  with  fresh 
leaves  wranged  after  a  fresh  scheme,  the  centre  being 
occupied  by  all  the  funeral  gifte  of  butter,  some  of  them 
in  picturesque  shapes  of  Saeters  and  Steburs. 

Cold  meate,  dried  meate  of  every  kind,  cold  fish,  dried 
fish,  smoked  fish,  and  cheeses  innumerable  were  the 
menu  of  this  evening  meal.    The  gueste  did  astonishing 
justice  to  It  m  their  usual  business-like  fashion;  perhaps 
here  and  there  Knutty  remarked  "an  appetite  that 
failed,    but,  on  the  whole,  there  was  no  falling  off  from 
the  excellent  average.    Bedstemor  was  tired,  and  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  bed.    But  she  said  up  to  the  very 
^d  that  she  was  bra^  bra,'  and  had  had  a  happy  day. 
Her  old  face  looked  a  little  sad,  and  Knutty  thought 
that  perhaps  she  was  fretting  for  Bedstefar,  after  aU 
Perhaps  she  was. 
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e^c^tTw  *r  T?  ^'^  ^"^  *  '^P^^o^  0'  the  first, 
owept  that  the  guests  began  to  be  more  cheerful  Thoee 
who  hved  in  the  actual  neighbourhood,  had  le  «^ 
over  mght  and  returned  in  the  momiig;  buTmoJt  S 
^«n  had  been  quartered  in  the  Gaard  Lif  ^t^ 
talked  to  everyone,  and  continued  her  flirtation  wi^ 

w  haTb^'^'tr'  °'  °^"^^  y-"'  -^^o^^ 

str^  been  noted  as  an  adept  at  the  HallingHiance. 
She  had  made  him  tell  her  of  the  good  old  ti^es^ 
ancient  customs,  and  once  she  succeeded  in  d««Z  ^ 
on  to  speak  of  tl^e  Huldre.  She  had  to  u^  ^ 
m  her  questionmgs;  but,  as  she  always  said  toher^ 
Bhe  had  been  bom  with  some  tact,  and  had  a^S  a 

b^  It  ";  '^'"^^  ""^  "^^  generatio^rl* 
a^d  iittt^K  r!!  """"T*  *^^  ^'^^d  Norwegians, 
and,  httle  by  little,  with  wonderful  patience  and  Dffl^ 

liked  her.    They  said  to  Mor  Inga :  ^^         ^ 

'The  fat  old  Danish  lady  is  bra*,  bra* " 
And  Mor  Inga  whispered  to  her  : 
'Tliou  art  a  good  one.  They  all  like  thee.  There  waa 
a  calf  bom  last  night.    We  have  settled  to  c^^a^ 
thy  name—Knuttyros."  ^^ 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  deserve  such  an  honour/'  Tante 
said,  trying  to  be  humble.  ' 

/TTes,  thou  dost,«  Mor  Inga  answered  with  grtm 
di^ity  as  she  went  off  to  her  duties  as  hostess.      ^ 
to  W  fw  x°^*  "^derstand  until  Clifford  explained 

bestfdtr"^"'^'^^'^^'^^^^^^^ 
"Then  I  suppose  it  is  like  your  new  order  of  merit  in 
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Clifford,  I  hope  some  day,  in  the  years  to  come  that 
your  name  will  be  found  amongst  the  favoured  Z>> 
Not  ve^  hkely  Knutiy,«  he  said.    "I  belong  only 

whose  failures  and  mistakes  prepare  the  way  for  the 

triumph  of  brighter  spirits/' 
"Sniksnak!"  said  Rnutty  contemptuously.     "Don't 

Fotend  to  me  that  you  are  content  with  that.  And  don't 
Ifh!^"''^?*^'*^'"'''  Ih«*«theword.  Itisalmos 
!^1f^  .  ,1^"^'"^^  self^ontrol.  Balanced  people, 
^^ntrolled  people,  patient  people  indeed!  Get^Lg 
m^  tiieml  The  only  suitable  place  for  them  is  in  f 
herbanum  amongst  the  other  dried  plants  " 

Ji^^  TJ;^'"  "^'^  ^^'^*'  ^^°  ^Wfl  took  Knutty 
^^^:>'      ""  "'""'  "^'  ''^'^  '^  ^^  «<^^«"-  without 

^UiTt^^i  "^'^ '-'''''  ^^^  -^-^^' 

JnJ'r^l^""^  'V""™'^  ^'y  *^'  tmexpected  honour  of 
f^i^«  r^^'  god-mother  to  a  Norwegian  cow,"  Clif- 
ford  said.    **We  must  bear  with  her" 

Englishman  teased  her.  She  watched  him  as  he  went 
clTr^l*'^  '^  '"^  "*  '^^  ^^^^  *^^  ^-*-  -^ 

th2t.^"^°'^  ^'^'''  *'  '''^  ^°"°^''  ^^^^''^  «^« 
She  watched  him  when  Alan  came  and  stood  by  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  went  off  with  Jens 
^^-Tes,"  she  thought,  «it  is  all  right  with  my  icebergs 


'■;( 


if 
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She  glanced  .crow  to  Katharine,  who  was  doing  her 
best  to  make  frienda  with  the  women  in  the  parloS 

wonder,  that  I  told  you  he  will  never  be  able  to  apUk 
unless  yon  help  him  ?" 

Jtzzf'::  ^'"  ^"^  ^^  "^  '^  *^  -y  -^ 

"Dear  one,"  she  thought,  "the  other  iceberg  is  in  love 
w»th  you  too,  and  I  am  not  jealous.    What  a  wonderfd 

brmging  love  and  happiness  to  us  all  ?    Ah,  thaf  s  it  1" 

So  the  second  d;^f,  feasting  in  honour  of  Bedstefar 
came  to  an  end;  and  on  the  third  day,  the  men  pZ 

lustily.  The  Sorenskriver,  who  had  had  various  quiet 
disputes  on  the  previous  days  with  the  doctor,  the  F^d 
and  the  Storthingsmand,  now  broke  forth  nto  S 
discussions  with  the  same  opponents,  and  wartrl 
nounced  by  Knutty  to  be  atTe  zenk  of  happiS^ 
l«cause  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  disagreeableness Tm 
^e  men  were  enjoying  themselves  in  oSTay  or^^th^  1 
but  the  women  sat  in  the  big  parlour  looking  a  S 
^  and  bored.  It  was  Katharine  who  su^^J 
Qerda  should  sing  to  them.  **^  " 

mZ^K  ^  *^T  ^'^  ""^  "^^^^'^  «^«  «^d.  'TTou  will 
make  tiiem  so  happy.  If  I  could  do  anything  to  am^ 
them,  I  would.  But  if  one  does  not  know  the  languar 
what  can  one  do?'*  "^guage, 

'TTou  have  your  own  language,  kjaere,«  Gerda 


Bwered, 
imderstood 


^the  language  of  kindness,  and  they  have  all 
it.    If  Tante  was  not  so  conceited,  she  would 
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know  that  you  have  really  been  sharing  with  her  the 
approval  of  the  company/' 

"Nonsense,"  laughed  Katharine.  «Why,  they  think  I 
am  a  barbarian  woman  from  a  country  where  there  are 
no  mountains  and  no  Saeters !  Come  now,  sing  to  them 
and  to  me.    I  love  to  hear  your  voice.** 

"So  does  my  Ejnar,**  said  Oerda.  "Ak,  I  wish  he  were 
here!  He  would  pretend  not  to  care;  but  he  would 
listen  on  the  sly.  Well,  well,  it  is  good  to  be  without 
him.    One  has  one's  freedom." 

So  she  sat  down  and  sang.  She  began  with  a  little 
Swedish  song : 

"Om  dagen  vid  mitt  arbete"  (at  daytime  when  I*m 
working). 

AT  DAY-TIME  WHEN  I'M  WORKING. 


▲t  tb«  dnj-ttme  when  I'm  worktnc,  Thou  nigneit  In  my  ttioa^t;  At 


nl^twhenl      am  ileep-tng,  Thoa  relgn-Mt  In     mjrdrauna;  At 
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once.    Still,  one  or  two  faces  betrayed  a  faint  ^  o# 
Pleasui^;  and  one  of  the  men  peepi  in  f^T  th^'LS 
Then  she  sang  another  Swedish  s^,  "0^^  ttnl' 

^r/?'"-:  ^^^--JikeGerdatf'feelikalie^^ 
mood  when  she  ought  to  have  been  feeling  No^eZT 

^^The  company  seemed  pleased.    raeyLded^Lh 
Another  man  peeped  in  from  the  hall     Bedstemn, 

u^e  or^?f^  ^^*^  *'^  '^"^^  ^'  sardo^:^' 

little  pocket-edition  of  herself. 

"That  is  another  of  my  Ejnar's  favourites"  Gerd* 
whispered,  turning  to  Katharine  again. 
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She  pauied  for  a  moment  thinking.   Noonetpoke. 
Then  the  chow  •  Norwegian  wng.   Aagof.  mountain 
■ong.    Thiawaiit 
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There  was  a  stir  of  pleasure  in  the  company.  Mor 
Inga  and  Solli  slipped  in.  Then  she  sang  one  of 
Kjerulf  8  songs,  "Over  de  hoje  Fjelde. 


>»♦ 


T»,  '  ^i*"^"''  7°'d»  'ro™  Arne,  translated  by  Walter  Low 
By  kind  permiasion  of  Mr.  Wm,  Heinei 


'^ 
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UM  «M  eu  Boi^ht  bnt  tb«  white  uim  ^ 
<"'  Wh«t  II  OM  Twtund  to  got 

n.*  -J^***  awuatolM  high. 
ifS^i*~T  *■  y'^"'  •»«  »y  "otil  will  b««T 

No  mow-Ut  »v  wiflp  hS  ii  vala. 

bCT  h.mg  those  thought,  when  I  was  «  yom,«  bor 
do^ne  find  in  exchange  for  all  one's  yearning  r 

^^.^  ""^  **""  beautifuUy.  The  natural  mel- 
andiojr  of  her  voice  auited  to  perfection  the  weird  «id- 
om  of  Norwegian  mnaic.    The  company  was  wtiflpS 

SSdtr.vr  K*''^*  ""^  weii,':;j:"e^*;t- 

joined  in  tmudly  at  the  end  of  the  laiit  verse    ThroM 
Oaardmand  crept  into  the  room  and  sat  neaTsn^t;  ' 

h.  Z?!^^^"*^ "  ^'^y  "  ^  «"^^  ^«»ce  the  Hailing « 
he  said  to  Knntty,  with  a  grim  smUe.  ^' 

to  Knntty.    «I  had  a  beautiful  voice." 

d  Jt^^  ""  ^'^  ^''  "^^  *^'  Pocket^ition  of  Bedstemor, 
clutching  at  Knutty's  dress.  ' 
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And  the  added  to  hendf : 

wlw.  yon  ,Ct  it»  J«*  'hid.  only  crop,  .p 

Then  Oerds  sang: 


OOlfEHAUL  THE  WATBB.  HAUL  THE 


WOOD. 


"«»»t..    »-«U|.w«Hl,A«dlUlo,M«tog,o..,tt. 


:;;^^^-^^'^^^ 


own  trw  lora,      rtua  Uft    »»  JZ 

41WB  ii»    CM  fiTe    me  notli.to,  bet .  terl 

Oerda's  side,  b»t  .  little"*  Zi  oftteT'  """*  '^ 

the  haU  vu  full  „f  „.     7- !  °  P"™'  «"'  «h«t 

°  '""  °'  ™8»' '»'«»",  and  th.t  at  the  back 


t 
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?^!^  ^'!^  T"  ^'  ''™*«  °*  *^«  G«»'d.  including 

and  old  Kan.  The  music  which  they  knew  and  loved 
had  gathered  them  all  together  from  courtyard  iiteL^' 
and  cow-house.  There  was  no  listlessn  Jon  any  f^ 
now :  an  unwilling  animation,  bom  of  real  pleasure  lit 
up  the  countenances  of  both  men  and  women-an  Ini- 
mafaon  aU  the  more  interesting,  so  Katharine  thought, 
because  of  Its  reluctance  and  shyness.    It  reminded  h^ 

r  -^"^V^^"'?'  "^  ^"^^'^'^  *°°^  '^'  remembered  that 
Clifford  had  Sttid  to  her  several  times : 

«I  believe  I  am' a  Norwegian  in  spirit  if  not  in  body 
I  have  dways  loved  the  North  and  yearned  after  it " 

She  glanced  at  him  and  caught  him  looking  fixediv 
at  her.    He  was  thinking:  ^ 

"To-morrow,  when  she  and  I  go  off  to  Peer  Gynf  a 
home  togeiJier,  shall  I  be  able  to  speak  to  her  as  I  spoke 
to  her  in  my  dream  up  at  the  Saeter  ?" 

He  turned  away  when  he  met  her  glance,  and  retired 
at  once  into  himself. 

Then  Gerda  sang  other  Norwegian  songs,  everyone 
joming  m  with  increasing  enjoyment  and  decreasing 
shyness :  songs  about  cows,  pastures,  Saeters,  sweethe«te 
and  Huldres,  a  curious  mirfure  of  quaint,  even  humor- 
ous  words,  and  melancholy  music. 

Fin^y  the  Sorenskriver,  scarcely  waiting  until  the 

^ces  had  died  away,  stood  up,  a  commanding  figure,  a 

typical  rugged  Norwegian,  and  started  ttie  natio:^ 
song:  -WMV4MU 
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J^P>90Mmatvia. 


"^9^  we  loT« 


OUT  moonuin  ooantiy.  Rta .  m,  ftom  the 


■ea, 


Wrta««,.we«..er    teat    .    en.        wuh  ,t»  tho«.n<.  ,„„«.. 


I«TOl«,Prtiett,andarethUik.Uig    of 


•  t»  nlgbt  tbat*.  fpreBdlng.  OnuwldreaiM 


onr  Une-ace  brave,  And  of  the 


npon  onr  land,  Of    tbe 


»-  «»»*"ttara„,readlngQ»nddream«np 


on  oar  land. 


scene 


No  Toice  ™  sUent,  ao  heart  wa,  without  it>  ItoiU 
no  &ce  mthout  to  aig„  of  pride  ol  r«e  «aZ^ 


,i:-5i 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


PBKB   GTNT's  STDl. 

THE  next  morning  all  the  gnests  went  away. 
They  were  packed  in  their  carrioles,  gi«. 
and,  carnages,  and  their  cake-baskets  were 
returned  to  them,  etiquette  demandintr  that 

last  to  go.  Knutty  watched  with  lynx  eyes  to  see  if 
^er.  was  going  to  be  any  outward  L  visible  si^  o1 
tt^ter^t  wh.ch  they  felt  for  each  other;  but  shf  de! 

''Well,  they  must  be  very  much  in  love  with  each 
other,"  she  said  to  Gerda,  «for  there  is  not7s"^e  flaw 
in  their  cloak  of  sulkiness.  Ak,  ak,  kjaere,  I  am  gl  J 
the  Wal  IS  over.    I  have  not  borne  up  a^  bravelf « 

band'^Thkt''^*  T' ''  rr ' '  ^^^^  -*  ^- '"  ^- 

r  u  A     r  ^  °^^'   *  difference.     Now  don't  look 

haf^All  thf;  n^  :f  '  °"^^^  -*  ^  ^-  ^^ 
that.    AU  the  same,  Bedstemor's  strength  and  spirits 

ajad  appetite  have  been  something  remarkable.    iS 
she  would  like  a  perpetual  funeral  going  on  aT  the 

Gaard^    And  how  lustily  she  sang  last'evening,    T^a 

ZTur'T""  ""^^  ^'""*^^""y  y««<*^^«y>  ^^  were 
most  kind  and  gracious  to  the  whole  compan^.    I  think 
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Mor  Inga  ought  to  have  made  you  the  godmother  of  the 
cau.    I  was  proud  of  mv  GerHa     t  »«  I  ; 

"Never  mind.*'  said  Ooi..?«    ^•~-      t 

sich  liebts,  sich  necH     St  ^     !  ^''  *  *^^«'  "'^'» 
calf.     I  ^  a  m^'  .^^^V^  '^o*  jealous  about  the 

sometimes""  tJ^^HZ'Z  ^""^^  ""'  ^"^"«^-"^- 

Gerda  smiled. 

"I  like  her  too,  Tanle,"  she  saiil     "V...  w 
not  very  jealous  of  her  wh»  mv  Vin     I.        /  ™ 
her  attentJODs."  ^  ^^°"  began  to  pay 

K.i^'^Yor„'^''  *?  """""^  """t  '-*."  laughed 

""Crid""""? '°™  *^  "^  wi^gi'^iaSr™ 

e«;Udh.veg^.e,rBtm?aL;;elXJ..'"''' 
^nvi/i,  \^^  *^^«'"  ^^"^"ted  Knutty.    "That 

gives  ^em  a  chance.    How  I  wish  he  would  dope  ^tt 
her.    Buthewon%thesillyfelW.    I  know  h£     S 

mstanUy.    I  am  gomg  off  to  the  cow-housfto  have  a 
^P  Jbout  the  funeral-feast.     So  farewell  for  the 
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"I  cannot  think  why  Mette  is  such  a  favourite  with 
you,  Tante,"  Gerda  said.  «*You  know  she  isn't  a  re- 
spectable girl  at  all.** 

"Kjaere,  don't  wave  the  banner;  for  pity's  sake,  don't 
wave  the  banner,"  Tante  said.  "Who  is  respectable,  I 
should  like  to  know?  I  am  sure  I  am  not,  and  you  are 
not.  That  is  to  say,  we  may  be  respectable  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  that  does  not  make  up  the  sum  total.  There, 
go  and  think  that  over,  and  be  sure  and  keep  your  ankle 
bad;  and  if  you  see  Alan,  tell  him  to  follow  me  to  the 
cow-house;  for  I  want  him  to  do  something  for  me." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Clifford  and  Katharine 
were  able  to  steal  off  alone  to  Peer  Gynf  s  stue.    They 
had  tried  several  times  during  the  funeral  feasting  to 
escape  from  the  company;  but  Mor  Inga  liked  to  have 
all  the  guests  around  her,  and  it  would  have  seemed 
uncourteous  if  any  of  them  had  deliberately  withdrawn 
themselves.    But  now  they  were  free  to  go  where  they 
wished  without  breaking  through  the  strict  Norwegian 
peasant-etiquette.    They  had  long  since  planned  this 
Peer  Gynt  expedition.    It  was  Bedstemor  who  originaUy 
suggested  it  to  Clifford.    She  was  always  saying  that  he 
must  go  to  Peer  Gynt's  stue;  and  her  persistence  led 
hmi  to  believe  that  there  really  was  some  old  house  in 
the  district  which  local  tradition  claimed  to  be  Peer 
Gynfs  childhood's  home;  where,  as  in  Ibsen's  wonderful 
poem,  he,  a  wild,  idle,  selfish  fellow  from  early  years 
upwards,  lived  with  his  mother  lee.    Clifford  had  not 
been  able  to  find  out  to  his  entire  satisfaction  whether 
or  not  this  particular  stue  had  been  known  as  Peer 
Gynfs  house  before  the  publication  of  Ibsen's  poem. 
Bedstemor  had  always  known  it  as  such,  and  gave  most 
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n^ute  instructions  for  finding  it.    The  old  Gaardmand 

Ztj^"\^T  ^'^  ^^^'  ^i**  h«  had  always 
fa^own  It  as  Peer  Gynt's  actual  home;  and  even  old  Kari, 

when  questioned  said:  «Ja,  sikkert.  Peer  Gynt  lived  u^ 
about  Peer  Gynt,  and  she  ended  up  with :  «Ja,  ja,  he  was 

tldtStC^'^'^ 

h  Jl'T'""*^^  ^'?  ^^*  ^^  ^  '^«^  P^^^'^  ^ho  had 
had  his  home  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  great  Gud- 
brandsdal;  aiid  Ibsen  had  probably  caught  u^some  of 

tl^-?'f  1  "  ^r  '  '^"^^*^'-    ^"*'  ««  ^^tty  said, 

puteble  fact  that  Ibsen  had  placed  the  scene  of  three 
acts  of  his  poem  in  the  Gudbrandsdal  and  the  moun- 
toins  romid  about,  and  that  they-herself,  Clifford, 
^thanne,  every  one  of  them-were  there  in  the  very 
ato^phere,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  great  poem 

''And  the  stue  stands  for  an  idea  if  not  for  a  fact" 
J^e  «ud,  'Tike  Hamlet's  grave  in  my  belovM  Elsinork 
Go  and  enjoy,  and  forget,  for  once,  to  be  accurate  » 

He  thought  of  Knutty-s  words  as  he  and  Katharine 
left  the  Gaard  and  began  to  climb  down  the  steep  hill- 
Bide  on  ttieir  way  to  the  valley;  for  Peer  Gynt's  home 
was  perched  on  another  mountain-ridge,  and  they  had 
&8t  to  descend  from  their  own  heights,  gain  the  valley, 
walk  along  by  the  glacier-river,  and  pass  by  the  old 
brow^  church  before  they  came  to  the  steep  path  which 
would  lead  them  up  to  their  goal.    He  said  to  himself. 


;i 
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**Yc9,  Peer  Gynfs  stue  stands  for  an  idea  in  more 
sen'-es  than  cne.  Day  after  day,  when  I  have  not  been 
able  to  open  my  heart  to  her,  I  have  thought  that  per- 
haps I  should  be  able  to  break  through  my  silence  on 
our  pilgrimage  to  Peer  Gynt's  stue/' 

The  morning  was  fair  and  fresh;  summer  was  pass- 
ing; there  was  a  touch  of  crispness  in  the  air  which  sug- 
gested frost  and  "iron  nights,'*  dreaded  by  the  peasants 
before  the  harvest  should  have  been  gathered  in.  Kath- 
arine and  Clifford  kept  to  the  course  of  the  stream, 
which  wae  a  quick,  though  a  steep,  way  down  to  the  saw- 
u:iii,  beautifully  situated  near  a  foss  of  the  glacier-river, 
the  roar  and  rush  of  which  they  heard  up  at  the  Solli 
Gaard.  There  was  a  bridge  across  this  river,  and  they 
stood  there  watching  the  tumbling  mass  of  water,  and 
recalling  the  morning  when  they  had  passed  over  to  the 
other  side  on  their  way  to  the  Saeters.  The  little  Land- 
handleri  across  the  bridge  was  being  besieged  by  no  less 
than  four  customers.  Their  carrioles  were  fastened  to 
a  long  rail  outside  the  queer  little  shop  which  contained 
everything  mortal  man  could  want,  from  rough  butter- 
boxes  and  long  china-pipes  to  dried  cod  and  over-alls. 

**I  never  see  these  places  without  thinking  of  the  iso- 
lated shops  dumped  down  in  lonely  districts  out  in  the 
west  of  America,"  Katharine  said.  "Some  of  them  were 
kept  by  Norwegians,  too." 

**They  have  had  their  training  in  isolation  here,  you 
see,"  Clifford  said,  "and  so  go  out  knowing  how  to  cater 
for  isolated  people.  And  they  make  a  small  fortune 
quickly  and  return.  At  least,  some  of  them  return,  those 
in  whom  the  love  of  country  outweighs  everything  else 
in  life.** 
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"I  should  be  one  of  those  "Katharine  said.   "Ishonld 
always  yearn  to  return.** 

J'l  '?°®^*»«'  yo"  ««ying  you  would  like  to  bring  aU 
the  broken-hearted  exiles  home/*  he  said 
*Tes,**  she  said,  «I  would.** 

;Tou  have  a  heart  of  pity/*  he  said,  turning  to  hep. 

«,•/  *«?T^"^  ""'  ^^'^'^  '^^^  ^*^*  *«*  «»«' country/'  Bhe 
said.  I  have  seen  them  suffer.  If  I  were  a  millionaire. 
Iwould  find  out  some  of  the  worst  cases,  and  give  them 
back  their  country  and  the  means  to  enjoy  it  or  the 
opportunity  of  dying  in  it.**  ^^     ' 

T^rr  ^1^^  °'  ?f  '"'"*  *^  ^'  "^^  ««i^  them. 
Ihey  left  the  bridge,  passed  along  the  main  road, 
trough  fragrant  fir-woods,  and  ca^e  to  a  most  X 
tmsque  spot  where  two  rivers,  one  of  them  the  glacier- 
mer  met  ;md  rushed  on  together  as  one.  They  crossed 
^is  long  bridge  and  found  themselves  on  the  oLrd^ 

^•-™T^  J*"T    ^"'^  *^*y  ^"^^^  back  and  could 
^  the  big  SoUi  Gaard,  perched  proudly  on  Z 

eT^TT"^'^-  .T^-«>e--aylayilongthe 
^^  ^^\T^^'^'''-  It'etreatedfromlem, 
^hjrned  retreated.  Th.sun  jewelled  the  clear  pari 
of  t  m^  diamond^  and  the  strange  milky  glacier  ^ 
of  It  with  opals.  Finally  it  left  them,  and  they  coSd 
scarcely  reconcile  themselves  to  its  departure,  but  strolled 
bwk  once  more  to  enjoy  its  gracious  company.  But  at 
last  they  said  farewell  to  it,  and  went  on  to  the  old 
fe^wn  chr-rch,  at  the  back  of  which  they  expected,  from 
Bedstemor*s  mstructions,  to  find  the  steep  J^  i;»ding 

bL^  I^T'^.^f'  '^'-    '^'^  ^''^*^*  to  Bee  the  Z 
burnt  old  church  and  to  rest.    Katharine  was  struck  by 
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its  beautiful  proportions.    Bough  and  without  any  fea- 
tures of  special  architectural  interest,  it  presented  a 
harmony  in  itself  which  was  arresting.    She  made  the 
remark;  and  Clifford,  who  knew  many  things  about  the 
North,  was  able  to  tell  her  that  this  was  characteristic 
of  the  Norwegian  churches  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.    The  date  of  this  church  was  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  rather  a  rich,  well- 
cared-for  church,  from  a  Norwegian  point  of  view,  and 
it  was  full  of  interest  for  strangers.    The  painted  and 
decorated  pews,  with  the  rich  peasants*  names  in  floriated 
design,  attrac^d  Katharine.    The  Sollis*  pew  was,  of 
course,  one  of  them.    The  pulpit  was  elaborately  carved 
and  was  painted  and  gilded  in  generous  fashion.    There 
was  a  rood-screen  which  bore  the  arms  of  Norway, 
painted  also  in  flamboyant  siyle;  and  a  shelf  on  the  top 
supported  eight  or  ten  figures  of  personages  in  Scripture 
lore,  with  their  symbols.     Some  of  these  figures  were 
ahnost  grotesque.    It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  of  the  same  recent  date  as  the  church.    The  altar- 
piece,  the  Last  Supper,  carved  and  painted,  bore  the  date 
1740;  yet  in  conception  it  looked  like  a  piece  of  work 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Dutch  in  character.  Quainter 
still  were  the  weird  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls,  all 
of  them  gifts  of  pious  people.    The  subjects  were  of 
course  religious  ones :  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel, 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
They  all  dated  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  were  most  primitive  in  idea  and  execution, 
testifying  silently,  not  only  to  the  piety  of  the  donors, 
but  to  the  uninfluenced  isolation  of  the  interior  of  Nor- 
way.   One  of  them  had  the  inscription  *To  the  honour 
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Sir 

t^C^IZ-^r"^^  0*  the  <>h«r«h  a  thi.  pictor. 

^^!f  ™"°'*  """'""^  «"«  9-eer  thiig, 
mdfindIy«tdoTOtotheSoUi.'p.„dpew  TheS 
WM  begmnuig  to  be  evea  „  thi.  old  brown  ctoreh 

«>de  ho,  i,tue  rtie,  with  her  free,  open-hearted  nature 

n^Xow  r"""  °' ^""'*  '*"  *'»'«"•   She  would 
^Ptoow  how  many  timea  he  had  tried  to  begin  the 

W  I^  .''ll**'  pa»ionateIy  to  tell  her.   B^ewh 
fame  that  he  had  failed,  he  at  leaet  knew  that  hoTa. 

Saeter  had  been  echoing  in  her  ears.    She  waa  not  ft! 
woman  to  allow  her  own  impulse,  to  be  cheZ  to  Z 

mg  about  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  indignaUon;  nevcrthele- 
ttemal,gmmt  words  of  that  big^bad  ^Za, 
fT   ?r°"  "  Katharine's  mind,  which  hefd  ^Z^ 

ttrough  a  phase  of  emotional  passiveness,  which  nS 
in  her  wisdom  msists  on,  after  any  great  and  gen^a 
«.™g  out  of  sympathy,  love  and  l^om  ZtZ    Tt 
such  moments  even  the  most  reckless  spendthX^'f  sett 
™ng.vc  nothing.    They  wait.    And  if  no  onf^lS^ 
to  them,  they  pass  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  ni^H^ 
find  recovery.    So  Katharine  waited;  and  thev  * t  on 
togetter  m  the  SoUis'  decorated  pew  cut  off  from  tSe 
outside  world,  and  sUent.    The  moment  of  lib,^  ^d 
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not  come  to  the  prisoner  then  in  the  old  brown  dlnrcI^ 
It  ahnott  came,  but  not  quite. 

When  they  left  the  church,  they  took  the  iteep  path 
accurately  deacribed  by  Bedstemor.  It  waa  steep  and 
rough,  and  Clifford  turned  to  help  Katharine  OTer  aome 
of  the  difficult  bits ;  but  she  was  as  active  as  he,  and  not 
at  all  breathless.  She  was  astonished  that  there  should 
be  no  easier  road  than  this  one  up  to  several  old  Oaards 
which  they  skirted  in  their  ascent.  It  seemed  impossible 
for  the  farm  pe(^le  to  bring  any  heavy  loads  up  or  down 
such  a  rough  path.  Clifford  told  her  that  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  Norwegians  of  a  previous  generation. 

**In  former  diys,"  he  said,  "they  made  a  road,  any 
kind  of  road,  straight  to  thuvr  goal,  over  and  through  any 
difficulties.  The  SorenskrlveA-  thinks  it  a  bad  sign  that 
they  now  make  easy  and  circuitous  ones.  He  would  like 
this  uncompromising  one.  He  would  think  that  there 
still  remained  some  of  the  old  rugged  stubbornness  in 
the  Norw^an  character,  and  some  of  its  simple  hardi> 
hood." 

"We  can  tell  him  about  it,''  Katharine  said,  smiling  at 
the  thought  of  the  Sorenskriver.  She  was  thinking  what 
great  good  luck  they  had  had  in  getting  off  without  him  I 

So  they  mounted  higher  and  higher,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  look  down  at  the  vall^,  which  on  thiu  side  had 
a  different  appearance  from  that  to  which  they  were  now 
affectionately  aecust(»ned  from  the  Solli  Gaard.  Here 
the  valley  was  much  narrower,  and  the  view,  though 
beautiful,  was  less  comprehensive,  but  more  intimate. 
From  the  Solli  Qaard  they  saw  the  great  Oudbrandsdal 
as  a  vision.  From  the  hillside  behind  the  old  brown 
diirdi,  thqr  saw  it  as  a  human  reality.    They  noticed, 
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too,  that  the  land  was  more  encumbered  with  rocka  and 
stones  in  this  distr*  H  than  in  the  region  round  abont  the 
SoUi  Oaard;  although  there  also  were  outward  and  Tia- 
ible  signa  of  the  patient  labour  with  which  the  Nor- 
wegians struggled  against  a  hard  nature  to  make  their 
country  productive.  But  here  the  battle  proclaimed  it- 
self  even  more  eloquently;  and  Katharine,  who  noticed 
everything,  spoke  of  it. 

"No  wonder  they  are  a  melancholy  people  if  they 
have  had  to  struggle  so  hard  to  get  so  little,"  she  said. 

"It  is  not  that  which  has  made  them  melancholy,** 
Clifford  replied.  "It  is  the  loneliness.*' 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on: 
"Certain  nations  seem  set  apart  for  loneliness,  even  as 
certain  people.  Nature  has  willed  it  so.  Have  you  not 
seen  how  in  active  bustling  communities,  there  are  al- 
ways several  detached  persons  who  prefer  to  go  away 
into  the  wilderness?  They  belong  there.  It  is  their 
native  soil,  even  if  they  have  been  bom  in  crowded  cities. 
I  believe  my  father  was  one  of  those  persons.** 

**I  have  seen  them  out  in  Colorado,**  Katharine  said. 
And  she  added  impulsively : 
"But  you  are  not  one  of  them.** 
"No,**  he  said  without  looking  up  at  her,  "I  am  not 
one  of  them.    I  was  forced  into  my  wilderness,** 

And  again  she  could  not  help  him.  For  the  very  life 
of  her,  she  could  not  have  said  to  him : 

"Tell  me  about  your  wilderness,  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  mine.** 

In  a  few  minutes  they  came  to  a  Gaard  hanging  over 
the  hillside,  which  Clifford  thought,  from  Bedstemor*s 
description,  must  be  Peer  Gynf  s  homestead.    He  hur- 
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Tied  on  to  inquire,  and  loon  came  back  to  the  great  rock 
where  Katharine  was  resting. 

**Yes,**  he  said,  "we  have  reached  our  destination. 
And  that  is  supposed  to  be  Peer  Oynfs  house— that  old 
rtue  there.  The  other  buildings  making  up  the  Oaard 
are  newer,  aa  you  can  see.  The  Gaardmand's  wife  says 
many  people  come  to  visit  it.** 

So  there  they  were,  at  last,  at  Peer  Oynt*s  home, 
perched  up  on  high,  looking  straight  down  on  the  valley 
and  the  river-a  wild,  isolated  spot,  fit  abode  for  a  wild, 
restless  spirit.  The  Gaardmand's  wife  showed  them  over 
the  old  stue,  wlych  wa^*  very  much  like  others  they  had 
ieen,  built  of  great  tree-^runks,  and  black  with  age  out- 
side,  and  mouldy  with  ag^  within;  and  when  they  had 
looked  and  looked,  each  of  <:hem  remembering  Knutty*s 
injunction  to  enjoy,  believe  aid  to  be  seized  by  the  "spirit 
of  place,**  she  took  them  into  the  courtyard,  and  pointed 
out  another  old  building  used  as  stables. 

"Peer  Gynt  was  buried  here,**  she  said.    '*He  was  too 
wicked  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard.** 

They  lingered  there  for  a  long  time,  held  in  very  truth 
by  the  spirit  of  place.   Clifford  knew  his  Peer  Gynt  weU, 
and  Katharine,  who  had  read  it  in  English,  understood  a 
little  of  its  real  significance.    He,  knowing  its  whole 
scope,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  able  to  make  the  poem 
real  to  her.  ^He  told  her  that  Peer  Gynt,  brought  up  by 
his  mother  Ase  on  legends  and  fairy-tales,  was  typical  to 
Ibsen's  mind  of  the  Norwegian  nation,  brought  up  on 
Sagas,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  poem  was  written, 
not  able  to  put  away  phantasms  and  awake  to  the  reali^ 
ties  of  life.    He  admired  the  poem  intensely,  and  seemed 
delighted  that  she  was  interested  in  all  he  had  to  tell  h« 
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tbout  ii  And  he  wm  moved  at  being  in  iti  very  atmo*. 
phere.  He  had  forgotten  hi.  doubt,  about  the  genuine- 
new  of  the  place. 

"Cannot  you  see  him  coming  down  from  the  moun- 

.^din^'  Z  °'i!^"  «««P«de8,»  he  «ud.  "hi.  mother 
.tending  scolding  him,  and  then  listening  entranced  to 

mother  when  .he  wa.  a  nuisance  to  him,  carrying  her 

com-houM,  where  .he  could  not  interfere  with  him? 
Wa.  there  ever  .uch  a  fellow !  And  there  i.  the  river- 
the  very  river  I'* 

He  pointed  to  it  with  almost  a  child's  eagemew. 

thp^^T   ^r^"^^  *^"'"'  y°"  "^^  °»  hi.  way  to 

Iw-v     .  "^J  **  "^^^'^  ^'  "*°^«  ^^'^  ^"^«  ««d  took  her 
away  into  the  mountaimi,«  he  said.    "And  where  wa.  it, 

I  wonder  that  he  used  to  lie  in  the  woods,  dreaming  hii 
dreams  of  action  and  achievement  which  never  came  to 
anything?    Perhaps  yonder,  wmetimes,  in  that  little 
copM  over  there.'* 
Then  he  turned  once  more  to  the  stue. 

J'^i  *°  .*!^  *^**  ^^^'  ^'^t^aWy  there,  poor  Ase 
f  £^".  f  ^-    "»°^'t  you  remember  how,  ^veTat  h^ 
deaih-bed  he  could  not  face  the  reality  of  Ihe  moment 
but  buoyed  her  and  himself  up  with  pitiful  romancing 
I  can  we  the  whole  scene  as  I  never  saw  it  before  » 

aJ\r  !»,^°°1*J"''  ^'*°''  *^"y  ^"^  themselves 'away, 
stnl  *^^J^n*^°^"-  They  sat  down  by  som^ 
P^^^^  ^"^  ''''^'^''''^  '*"^  talking  about 

"The  poem  always  stirs  me,"  K.id  Clifford.    "I  know 
nothing  in  literature  which  ever  took  a  greater  hold  on 
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m^  It  may  be  partly  becanaeKimtty  taught  me  to  know 
and  understand  the  Northern  mind.  But  the  more  I 
read  it,  the  more  I  aee  that  it  is  not  typical  of  the  North- 
em  temperament  only.  Peer  Gynt  stands  for  us  aU, 
whether  we  hail  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the 
West ;  for  aU  of  us  who  cover  up  reaUties  with  fantasies." 
*^ut  do  we  not  aU  have  to  help  ourselves  with  make- 
believe,  more  or  less?"  Katharine  said.  "If  we  went 
ttiough  life  doing  nothing  but  facing  facts,  we  should 

be  intolerable  to  ourselves  and  other  people.   Surely  now 
and  then  we  need  to  rest  on  fantasy?" 
She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  went  on : 
"We  make  a  fantastic  picture  to  ourselves  that  we  are 
w^ted  in  the  world,  that  we  have  work  to  do,  a  caU  to 
answer,  things  and  people  needing  us,  and  us  only.    If 
we  did  not  do  that  where  should  we  be  ?" 
He  turned  to  her  suddenly : 
"Have  you  felt  that  too  ?'*  he  said. 
"Yes,"  she  answered. 
"So  have  I,"  he  said. 

"But  you  had,  and  have  always  had,  your  work," 
Katharine  said,  "you  own  definite  career  which  no  one 
nothing,  could  take  from  you." 

And  as  soon  as  the  words  had  left  her  lips,  she  remem- 
bered that  Knutty  was  always  saying  that  if  ever  a  man 
had  had  his  career  marred  and  checked  by  others,  that 
man  was  Clifford  Thornton.  She  could  have  bitten  her 
tongue  out.  She  did  not  know  that  she  had  helped  him 
by  what  she  had  said. 
He  drew  a  little  nearer  to  her. 
mere  is  a  passage  from  "Peer  Gynt"  which  has  al- 
waya  haunted  me,"  he  said : 
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^•liould'.t  haw  thought  M..     . 
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•We  are  •  riddle, 

^•h«uM'rth.wwiv«iu..../ 
We  are  soqge,  —  • . . . 

Thjm  rtould'et  haw  sunir  ua  . . 
Athouaaiid  time,  hart  ^ou 
CnMhed  and  choked  ua. 
g  thy  heari^ptha 
We  have  lain  and  waited 
Vainly  for  thy  aummona  . . . .» 

That  is  the  true  picture  of  my  career  « 

that^'StJ^^'"''.?'^  P^'^^  ^*^  «^^^  ^o^d  think 
«iai,   J^athanne  said  impulsively 

He  apoke  of  thl^^Sli'^f on?^-*, 
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had  cared  enough  to  find  the  key  to  a  good  imderetand- 
ing,  it  conld  have  been  found. 

I  can  tell  you  all  this  so  easily  now  that  I  have  once 
begun/'  he  said.  "I  have  been  longing  to  lay  it  all  before 
you;  time  after  time  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  you  of  my 
poor  Marianne,  of  her  death,  of  the  boy*s  disbelief  in 
me,  of  my  own  disbelief  in  myself,  of  the  secret  trouble 
which  has  gnawed  at  my  heart,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
reason,  will  gnaw  at  my  heart  until  I  have  told  it  to  you. 
You  are  the  <Mily  one  in  all  eternity  to  whom  I  could 
tellit"  .  , 
*Tell  it,"  Katharine  said  gently. 
Then  he  told  her. 

And  as  he  told  her  Peer  Gynfs  stue  faded  from  her 
eyes— the  river;  the  birch-wood:  the  distant  mountains: 
the  valley:  Norway.  She  was  back  in  England  once 
more.  She  saw  a  lonely  man  sitting  dreaming  by  his 
fireside.  She  saw  him  go  slowly  up  the  staircase  and 
hasten  his  steps  as  he  heard  Marianne's  voice  calling  to 
him  in  alarm.  She  saw  the  expression  of  shock  and  pain 
on  Marianne's  face.    She  heard  him  saying : 

"It  was  only  a  dream— your  dream  and  my  dream- 
let  it  go  the  way  of  all  dreams." 

She  saw  him  go  down  to  the  stable  and  saddle  his 
horse.  She  saw  him  ride  out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  She  saw  him  throw  himself  on  the  bed,  worn  out 
in  body  and  spirit.  She  heard  Alan  calling  to  his  father. 
She  saw  Marianne  leaning  back,  dead,  and  with  that  ter- 
rible look  of  shock  and  pain  on  her  poor  dead  face. 

The  very  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  man's  story 
added  to  its  significance.  That  he  could  teU  it  at  all, 
showed  his  terrible  need  of  telling  it   That  he  could  tell 
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thii'i  hJ  :is  her  d^s^  "^r/  'r  f.^  '°""'"'*^ 

with  the  best  that  was  t  te  1  i^""    "'J"™'<'«y 
thoueht«  nf  i...  _    ij  ™  "■*'  ""y  dreamin. 

met  eadf  ot^  tteu^V'  fl^  '^  ««"  »»  -i-d. 
life..,         ""  meu  aa  they  had  never  met  in  normal 

=oS'trr'e;:d'ns'-  ^*^'«'<'"«i"ttatheh«i 
^^toK-rttTr'^^^*^  --"- 
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helped  him  more  than  anything  at  the  time:  to  have 
talked  it  out,  analysed  it,  found  the  relative  meaning  of 
it  and  satisfied  his  intelligence  about  it  by  means  of 
someone  eWs  intelligence.  But  that  was  an  impossibil- 
ity to  him,  and  so  it  remained  locked  in  his  heart,  gnaw- 
ing at  his  heart  whilst  he  battled  with  it  alone. 

**When  the  boy  began  to  turn  from  me,  it  gnawed  more 
and  more,*'  he  said.    **When  I  learned  that  Marianne's 
friend  was  openly  condemning  my  conduct  to  her,  it 
gnawed  more  and  more.    For  I  said  to  myself:  *If  the 
boy  knew  the  ^wful  thought  which  is  haunfing  me,  if 
Mrs.  Stanhope  knew  it,  if  they  all  knew  it,  what  thenP 
So  I  kept  my  secret  to  myself.    I  had  the  sense  to  know 
that  I  was  justified  in  doing  that.    And  I  turned  to  niy 
work  and  tried  to  forget.    I  turned  to  my  work,  which 
had  always  been  a  haven  when  I  was  able  to  keep  it  unin- 
vadid  by— by  outside  infiuences.    It  was  invaded  now. 
I  could  not  forget.    I  went  as  usual  to  my  study  and 
laboratory,  and  I  tried  to  continue  my  neglected  investi- 
gations ;  but  I  failed  from  the  first.    Time  after  time  I 
tried.    You  would  scarcely  believe  how  often— and  al- 
ways in  vain.    For  my  mind  was  filled  with  the  one 
imperious  thought  from  which  there  was  no  escape— not ' 
even  for  a  moment:  Was  I  guilty  of  Marianne's  death? 
Time  after  time  I  found  myself  saying  aloud :  *Have  I 
killed  Marianne,  or  have  I  not  killed  Marianne?*" 

Katharine  had  been  leaning  forward  gazing  fixedly 
into  the  distance,  but  she  stood  up  now,  and  turned  to 
him. 

*T)on't  go  on,"  she  said,  in  a  stifled  voice.  «I  cannot 
bear  any  more." 

Then  he  saw  the  keen  distress  on  her  face. 
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No,  no.  It  ian't  that/' she  said   ^        u 
fered  so  much,  and  vou  «^  J,,*   •'  *  ^°''  ^*^«  »«'■ 

•nd  I  cannot  Cit °  "*'""« "^'^  ^  filing  me, 

bl)^'^^r';;rul"  :^^^^^^^  almost  Wudi. 

me/'  ^  ^°"  °"«ht  know  me  and  judge 

"Judge  you  P  she  cried. 

"sh-S^--- 

^^I'-J:^!^-^^-  ^ands;  hut  as 

the  armchir,  dead,  a^H^'  ^T"^«  ^««»^«  back  in 

<«  her  poor  dead  f^e       ^^  *^*  ^^«««»o«  of  alarm 

Katharine's  hands  fell. 

**I*t  us  go  home/*  she  «.    i  ;« 
of  pain.  '   ^®'*-'^'"»  a  voice  which  was  full 

bridge  thJttXw^  '  f"  ™'  "■"  0™'  the 
awrd.  ^*°°*' "»*  "P  towards  the  Soffi 


CHAPTER  XX. 

KATHARINE  went  straight  to  her  room  and 
threw  herself  on  her  bed.  All  her  thoughts 
were  of  Clifford.  Her  heart  was  flooded  with 
love  and  pity  for  him,  a  hmidred-fold  intensi- 
fied now  that  she  knew  his  secret  history.  The  manner 
of  Marianne's  death  and  the  long-continued  silent  suf- 
fering of  the  man  appalled  her.  She  had  known  from  the 
beginning  that  he  had  suffered  acutely ;  but  when  she  had 
called  him  the  man  with  the  broken  spirit,  she  had  little 
realised  the  torture  which  his  gentle  and  chivalrous  spirit 
was  undergoing  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour.  He  had 
fought  and  conquered.  She  knew  that  She  knew  that 
she,  coming  into  his  wilderness,  had  helped  him  to  do 
that ;  even  as  he  coming  into  her  wilderness  of  loneliness, 
had  brought  her  a  new  life  and  a  new  outlook. 

Judge  him—judge  him!  The  words  rang  in  the  air 
and  echoed  back  to  her. 

**My  belovW,'*  she  cried.  **!  shall  yet  be  able  to  teU 
you  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  You  suffered— and  she  suf- 
fered, too— that  poor  Marianne— and  I  saw  her  face  be- 
fore me  when  I  turned  to  you— and,  oh,  my  belovM,  we 
could  only  go  home  in  silence.** 

Her  genius  of  sympathy  did  not  leave  that  poor  Mari- 
anne out  in  the  cold.  Marianne's  turbulent  tempera^ 
ment,  Marianne's  jealous  rages,  all  the  impossibilities 
resulting  from  a  wrong  aura,  were  reverently  garnered 
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mto  Kattjuine-s  tender  ondeprtuidiiie    Fo,  .1,.  i™ 

*wm,  that  heart-breakm<r  dn.i  "  *""'  '*'"'«« 

h««baid  and  X  ^'^     .  oommunicaUon  between 

the  tn.tttd^efr^g,';'?'?-'  *'  T*'  "^ 
with  a  knowled«  whil^  .  had  gone  to  her  death 
tn.th.ndnomiSfhJ^*L^T°^f°";-'««-  ^'' 
i»  a  de/eneelee,  momat  ^  ""  *™*'' ''»''" 

".dAlanapliS    iS  """'^'  "^'^  *"•" 

Hia^g  faf  „d^!?"  **'  ^"1^  '*«"  for  her. 

She«ij,itia,'tbad.»  ''      ^"'«5""«>ted  it 

"Oh,  I  am  going  to  do  somethinir  riDD  W  ,mn^  ^. 
She  muled  her  thanlB  to  him.  ^^ 

^ehreChfit::^'^*"'"''-'^"*-'''^"' 

•-^'"^"'^n^el'^r^rcot^^'  "'"'"»' 

"Ah,  that's  rurht "  K.Z  -^  "^^  "^  °'"-" 

one^tiie  let^S  '   ^*^^e  «aid,  and  she  glanced  at 
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'Mi^ill  yon  come  and  see  mo?"  Alan  said  with  a  jerk. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  she  said. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  letters.  Alan  did  not  go  away. 
He  sat  in  the  window  recess  cutting  at  a  model  of  a 
Laplander's  pulk  (sledge)  which  the  SorenskriTer  had 
given  him.  Katharine  forgot  about  him,  forgot  for  the 
moment  about  ereiything,  except  the  contents  of  her 
letters. 

Bonald  wrote  in  great  trouble  b^^ging  for  her  return. 
As  she  had  guessed,  money-matters  had  been  going 
wrong  with  him;  he  had  been  gambling  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  had  lost  heavily,  had  tak^  money  from  the 
business,  crippled  it,  compromised  it,  compromised  him- 
self, compromised  her,  but  he  could  and  would  retrieve 
everything  if  she  would  stand  by  him. 

"Stand  by  you,  of  course  I'll  stand  by  you,"  she  said 
staunchly. 

In  his  hour  of  happiness  he  had  shut  her  out ;  and  now 
in  his  hour  of  need,  he  opened  the  door  to  her,  and  she 
went  in  gladly,  without  a  thought  of  bitterness  in  her 
heart. 

"Stand  by  you,  of  course  I'll  stand  by  you,"  she  re- 
peated. "Poor  old  fellow.  In  trouble  and  through  your 
own  fault  entirely — the  worst  kind  of  trouble  to  bear, 
too,  because  there  is  no  one  to  blame  except  your,  own 
self." 

The  other  letter  was  from  Margaret  Tonedale,  Willie's 
sister.  She  vrrote  that  Willie  had  been  very  ill  from 
pneumonia,  and  they  had  nearly  lost  him.  He  was  still 
ill  and  dreadfully  low,  and  asked  repeatedly  for  Kath- 
arine. His  intense  and  unsatisfied  yearning  to  see  her, 
was  retarding  his  recovery,  and  Margaret  felt  that  she 
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must  let  Katharine  know,  «o  that  if  she  were  thinking  of 
retunung  soon,  she  might  perhap.  be  inclined  tohJten 
her  steps  homewards. 
And  the  letter  ended  with  these  words: 

love  «id  pnze  him,  as  we  aU  do,  and  I  know  you  ;ould 
wish  to  help  him  and  us/* 

"Dear  old  Willie,"  she  said.  "Faithful  old  feUow. 
ur  course,  I  must  go  and  see  after  you.'* 

She  had  been  living  her  own  personal  life,  focussing 

Z^tlT'^V"'?  *^'  '*^  "^^  '"^^*  circmnstances  of 
the  present,  slippmg  away  for  the  time  from  home- 
affairs,  home-ties,  deliberately  pushing  aside  any  passing 
uneasy  thoughts  about  Ronald's  extravagant  \Jode^ 
life,  lettmg  herself  go  forward  untrammeUed  into  a  new 
world  of  hopes  and  fears. 
But  now  voices  from  the  old  world  of  a  few  short 

!?^/*°'  ^^  °}^  ''**'^^  ^"^  **^««^y  oWer  in  a  few 
Bwift  days,  loved  voices  with  all  the  irresistible,  ewctin« 

persuasion  of  the  past,  called  to  her.  '   *  ^^""^ 

saw  ^^'  determined  to  go  home  at  once,  and  then  she 

J-^"'C.?\'^5  "^  ""^  ^  "»^  ^d  out  about  the 
trams  and  the  boat.   I  must  return  at  once  ** 

«Go  away  from  us  r  the  boy  asked.    And  he  looked  as 
though  he  heard  of  some  great  calamiiy. 

It  was  he  who  broke  the  news  to  his  father 
JTather,**  he  said,  "she  is  going  away.    Can*t  we  go, 

Clifford  made  no  answer.  He  seemed  stunned.  His 
face  was  ashen  when  he  sought  Katharine  out,  and  said 
in  a  voice  that  trembled ; 
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*!■  it  I  who  am  driTing  jon  away?" 
«No,  no/'  she  aiMwend.    **I  shall  write  to  jou.    I 
shall  write  to  yon.   I  cannot  trnst  mjself  to  speak.   If  I 

hegan,I » 

It  was  she  who  broke  off  this  time. 
"I  hate  so  mneh  I  want  to  say  to  yon,**  she  went  on. 
.  "Up  at  Peer  OynVs  stne,  when  I  tamed  towards  yon. 

She  broke  off  again. . .  .-^ 

The  news  spread  about  that  the  Englishwoman  was  re- 
turning to  England  the  very  next  morning.  It  caused 
general  dissatisfaction. 

"Going  awayP  said  Bedstemor.  "Why  doesn't  she 
stay  in  Norway?   That  is  the  only  place  to  live  in." 

"Gk>ing  to  leave  the  Oaard I"  said  Solli  reproachfully; 
"before  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  too." 

"Going  to  En^^d!"  said  the  Sorenskriver  sulkily; 
'Ho  that  barbarous  country,  which  scarcely  exists  on  the 
map.'' 

"Going  away  I"  exclaimed  old  Eari,  "and  before  the 
cows  come  down  from  the  mountains." 

"Going  away !"  said  Oerda,  "before  my  Ejnar  brings 
us  Hhe  ranuncnilus  glacialis.' " 

"Going  to  England!"  said  Enutty,  "leaving  us  all  in 
the  lurch  here,  alone,  without  you.  Leaving  me,  my  ice* 
bergs  and  my  botanists — and  for  the  sake  of  a  brother 
and  a  sick  friend :  people  whom  you've  known  all  your 
life!  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  inhuman.  Brothers 
indeed;  sick  friends  indeed!  Let  them  take  care  of 
themselves.  Bah,  these  relations !  They  always  choose 
the  wrong  time  for  crises ;  and  as  for  friends,  they  are 
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•Iwaji  lick  when  you  want  them  to  be  well,  M,d  well 

:!:tj:;:^'^-'^'''^''  i.norethe.;ai,^ir! 

Bnt  in  .pite  of  their  loving  proted»,  Katharine  tore 
ttnir^^/"'",*'*  '~"*^''^  Oudbrand«l.l,  fl^ 
Z.^^t  "^  TS^'  Pewant-life,  from  the  .umimd" 
uigs  which  were  hallowed  for  ever  in  her  memory. 

rei^dtSJ^t  ^^  P^"**  '^  ^^^y  *h**  »o  one 
i^d  that  she  had  gone.    Knutty  sat  on  the  verandah 

^  to  work  at  the  Danish  translation;  but,  d^vet 

^  that  her  nerves  were  out  of  order,  found  it  T^Z 

^S^  toT^  r  f^«°--^-^  -^o  had  su^lly 
Ttfuaed  to  go  to  the  station,  and  then  was  angry  with 
hu^U  and  con^„ently  with  the  whole  world*^ 

At  Iwt  Clifford  came  back  from  the  station.    He  sat 
down  by  Knutty^s  side.  ^ 

l^^'^'J^^  ^"^  «°°«'"  ho  «»id  forlornly. 
I,*J^"*^^  V  ^.'*^^'  comforting  him  as  she  put  her 
hand  on  his  head.    '*My  poor  iceberg."  ^ 

<^^'»t^  has  gone,"  the  boy  said  sadly. 

h^^r*'  aS"""**^  "^^'  ""'^  «^«  P«*  her  hand  on  his 
head,  too.    "My  poor  other  iceberg." 

Tlien  Ae  tamed  to  them  with  a  smile  on  her  face 
«I  see  daylight  I"  she  cried.    «Go  after  her  I" 

(End  of  Part  11.) 


PART  IIL^IN  ENGLAND. 
CHAFTEB  L 

MACCABONI  of  my  natire  landl'*  nid 
Signor  Luigi  one  day  whilst  tittiiig  in 
Katharine's  private  room  at  the  organ- 
factory.  "Maccaroni  of  my  native  limd  I 
And  so  the  Signorina  have  become  a  real  bnsinese-per- 
Bonage,  helping  brother'  to  build  the  best  organs  in 
the  world.  But  the  Signorina  must  not  work  too  hard. 
She  must  not  depart  the  roses  from  her  cheeks.  And 
she  must  eat  her  lunch  lentissimo  largissimo,  as  now. 
Ha,  this  coffee  is  very  good.  And  the  rolls  and  butter 
is  adorable.'* 

Katharine  laughed,  and  poured  out  another  cup  of 
coffee  for  the  merry  little  Italian. 

"No,"  he  repeated,  "she  must  not  depart  the  adorable 
roses  from  her  cheeks.*' 

"Oh,  I  am  not  too  tired,"  Katharine  said.  "Of 
course  it  was  a  little  trying  at  first  to  get  accustomed 
to  routine  work.  But  after  a  time  it  goes  swimmin^y, 
Signor  Luigi ;  and  I  assure  you  I  should  be  quite  lost 
now  if  I  did  not  come  down  to  the  factory  every  day. 
Let  me  see.  I  have  been  at  it  three  months.  You  all 
said  I  should  give  it  up  after  three  days.'* 

**We  all  thought  the  Signorina  were  made  to  have  all 
the  time  to  herself  and  to  command  her  faithful  ser- 
vants," tiie  little  violoncellist  answered  gallantly. 
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iQppoM  r  Kathanae  adced  with  «  tmile. 

~**w«gw  my  tnenda  and  acquaintancM  T  ..«  u 
go"*  to  be  in,po«ible  to  me  te^T;l7,  f 
once  more  and  even  pretend  to  mLlf  tt!t  t  .  ""^ 

in«  it    The  whole  iking  boL^  J^*i''"  *°^^y 
here  I  am  not  bored     M«»r^     ?    ^"^  *"*•    ^^* 

ti«^of*i^!  S!*?  "^^  **^**  *^^  ^^^f^o'i"*  have  the  abili- 

thinff  MiH  «»««-*k-  adorable  drums,  do  anv- 

^  «»d  everything-^xcept  one  thing/'  ^ 

^^^d  what  is  thatr  Katharine  sIlS^ 

aelf  ^o^Th'v^lr*  '"I!  ^?  '^^^  ^-  *^o-hJe 
DersonZ  «  K  ^'*'"®  ^^^  •''"^^  busy  business- 

cT^itno^T^'l^ai^  ^r-^  of  k  <X 
longer.  I  h° vl  Jtid  kT*  f  ^  "'^^  ^^'  "^^^ 
Pomeranian X  Ah  hri^  ^  ''  '^^^^  ^^«  *^« 
other  grand'X^J  LtZsZ'JH  ""'^^ ^"^ 
'brother'  looks  hSmer  AnS  ^  ^^'^^  ^'^^ 
"^PPier.    And  exeiy  month  brother* 
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will  be  happier.    Not  bo  many  illustrioua  expenses,  not 
so  much  animato  agitato  of  the  spirits  1    I  know.    I 
am  calmer  since  I  cut  down  the  half  of  my  native 
maccaroni.    For  the  times  is  bad,  signorina.    No  one 
is  pining  himself  to  learn  the  violonceUo  or  listen  to  it. 
No,  he  prefer  to  dash  away  in  a  motor-car,  and  the 
poor  musician— well,  he  must  cut  down  his  maccaroni 
and  play  to  himself  and  give  lessons  to  himself.    Or  he 
must  change  his  profession  and  be  a  motor-car  driver. 
I  have  the  serious  thoughts  about  it,  Signorina.    But 
I  will  not  drive  you  and  ^brother*  tiU  I  have  practiced 
on  other  people.    Ha,  here  is  *brother.'** 
Bonald  came  iA  looking  pleased. 
**We  have  got  the  order  for  that  organ  in  Natal,** 
he  said,  nodding  to  Signor  Luigi.    "I  am  awfully  glad 
about  it    Don't  go,  Luigi.** 

"Noble  brother/  I  must  go,**  the  little  Italian  an- 
swered. «I  have  a  pupil  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  is 
now  two.  She  goes  out  in  the  motor-car,  and  I  allow 
her  three  whole  hours  for  being  late  for  her  lesson.  Ah, 
the  times  has  indeed  changed.  The  enthusiasms  has 
gone  to  sleep.  Never  mind.  Vive  le  quartette  I  Re- 
member, ^brother,'  there  is  a  meeting  next  week  at  Herr 
Edelhart*s,  and  an  audience  of  one  is  expected.*' 

He  looked  at  Katharine  as  he  spoke,  put  his  hand  to 
his  heart,  and  was  gone.  But  he  returned  immedi- 
ately, and  added : 

''Monsieur  Gervais  begged  the  Signorina  would  be 
careful  not  to  get  tho  brain-fevers  over  her  hard  work. 
He  will  come  next  week  to  pay  his  compliments.  He 
says  he  now  has  the  inflammations  of  the  lunm  him- 
self.'* * 
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Vo'^C,S^«^'''i'£-»"*  «<*  work  *"  '-^• 

good  .Le  ofX^     r^;  ""  ""f  ■«  »<•  th. 

out  of  it  vith  ««,  -I.-      *™7 ®'^  '^  T>M  we  are  oomimr 

J  L   with  our  chms  weU  up  in  the  air  anil  .  k!*+Z 

understanding  in  our  hearfai     tk.^i    J'  ''**'" 
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She  looked  up  from  the  letters  which  she  had  Bud- 
denly  begun  to  arrange.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
There  was  a  grey  sadness  spread  over  her  face.  She 
was  not  the  old  Katharine  of  a  few  months  ago. 

'*Kath/'  he  said,  "I  have  been  thinking  only  of  my. 
self.  I  have  not  been  noticing.  But  I  see  you  are  in 
trouble.  May  not  a  selfish  fellow  know  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour?*' 

She  shook  her  head  as  she  took  his  hand  and 
fondled  ii 

"Some  day,  Bonnie,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper: 
"not  just  now.*' 

She  could  not  tell  him.  She  could  not  tell  anyone. 
She  owed  it  to  her  own  self-respect,  her  own  wounded 
pride  to  keep  silent  about  Clifford  Thornton's  strange 
silence  to  her.  When  she  had  left  the  Gaard,  she  had 
come  home  by  the  overknd  route,  via  Copenhagen  and 
Hamburg.  At  Hamburg  she  had  rested  for  a  few 
hours;  and  in  the  hotel  facing  the  lake,  she  had  written 
to  Clifford.  She  poured  her  whole  heart,  all  her  long- 
ing and  love,  all  her  understanding  tenderness  into  that 
letter.  She  wrote  it  feverishly,  with  emotional  aban- 
donment of  all  restraint.  She  loved  him,  believed  in 
him,  and  what  she  could  not  tell  him  face  to  face  up 
at  Peer  Gynt's  stue,  she  told  him  in  that  letter.  And 
she  received  no  answer  to  it.  More  than  three 
months  had  passed  since  she  wrote  it,  and  still  no  sign 
had  come  from  him,  no  signal  across  the  vast,  nothing. 
She  had  offered  all  she  could  offer,  her  best  self— and 
his  answer  was  silence.  She  suffered.  She  did  not 
regret  her  impulsiveness.  Throughout  her  life,  Kath- 
arine had  been  willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  her 
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r^!!"^  ^T^"^""*-  She  had  never  shrunk  from 
paymg  the  due  price  exacted  by  life  from  those  w^ 
do  not  pause  to  think  and  weigh.  Neverthel^  W 
he^  was  chilled;  her  pride  waf  wo"  sTt  she 
^  to  herself  time  after  time,  that  she  would  not  wm! 

was  mipelled  to  write  that  letter  in  that  wav     No 

mnch   l.Tt   T  ^".  P^^*  °'  "^*'^>  «^«  had  said  too 
much   let  herself  go  too  far,  frightened  the  reserved 

srj  ^ft:ir;s^.-^-^  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^--  <>^ 

It  was  great  good  luck  for  her  that  she  had  work  to 

her  time  and  mtelligence.    She  turned  herself  into  a 
busmess-woman,    wit:,    that    remarkable    adapi^mt? 

aate  m  the  other  sex.    From  her  pretty  flat  across 

T^!^^«  The  manager  and  the  workmen  welcomed  W. 
T%  w^  wiUmg  to  teach  her.  She  was  willing  to 
i^    ,^?.^'"^i»'^'J««lt^ith  difficulties  in  a  su^ 

a^nJlL^      .  b^mess^apacities;  and  it  was  encour- 
^g  to  her  to  know  that  he  was  not  disappoint^ 
Moreover,  she  had  stepped  into  the  thick  of  thiL  a7a 

ZT/Jr.'"''  '^  ^^'  ^^--  action,  hJs^^: 
guarded  the  honour  and  position  of  the  fir^,;  fo/X 
had  sold  out  many  of  her  own  investmente  to  JeeJ 

^r  ^  *"^  ^'f"^''  '^'*«^  ^^-^  otherwise^x^gt 
have  been  enforced  against  him  as  a  partner  of  Z 
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fim.    She  had  covered  up  his  extravagant  reckleisneM 
and  his  indifferent  husbanding  of  their  united  interests. 
She  knew  that  he  had  yielded  to  dishonourable  reckless- 
ness 88  many  another  man  had  yielded  before— for  love 
of,  and  at  the  importunity  of,  a  woman.    She  knew 
that  as  the  months  had  gone  on,  he  must  have  been  in- 
creasingly harassed  and  torn  between  his  passionate  love 
for  Gwendolen  and  his  own  natural  feelings  of  what 
was  upright  in  his  business  relationships.    She  was  very 
pitiful  with  him :  yearning  as  a  mother  over  him.    But 
on  one  point  she  was  adamant.    Ronald  had  sent  Gwen- 
dolen to  rich  friends  in  the  North.    Katharine  insisted 
that  she  should  return  and  take  her  part  at  once  in 
Ronald's  altered 'circumstances;  for  the  luxurious  house 
in  South  Kensington  had  to  be  given  up,  and  a  more 
modest  home  sought  for  and  found  in  Chelsea.    Ronald 
fought  this.    He  wished  to  spare  his  goddess. 

"She  has  never  been  accustomed  to  having  things  in 
a  sB'.all  way,"  he  said. 

**Then  she  must  learn,"  Katharine  answered  deter- 
minedly. 

**You  are  hard  on  your  own  sex,"  Ronald  had  said, 
stung  by  her  decided  manner. 

"I  believe  in  my  own  sex,"  Katharine  replied,  flush- 
ing. '*Most  women  are  bricks,  Ronnie,  if  men  will 
allow  them  to  be  so.  You  men  make  fools  of  wwnen 
in  the  early  days  of  your  passionate  love,  and  then 
later,  when  it  is  too  late,  expect  them  to  behave  as  sane 
and  reasonable  human  beings.  Gwendolen  must  come, 
and  at  once." 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded. 

"She  ii«  so  young  and  beautiful,  Kath,  and  she  is 
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Jnf't*  '?\"  .^'PP^  *•""  "P  ^^'^^"  he  said.    «I  can- 
not bear  to  bring  her  back  to  worries." 

•She  must  come,"  Katharine  answered. 

So  Gwendolen  came  rustling  bacJc  in  her  silks  and 
satms  and  astonished  everyone,  including  herself,  bv 
herdehghteu  liehaviourl  '«"eii,  oy 

JDear  old  Kath!"  she  said.    'Tou  did  not  think  I 

Z  Tn\JT.         "^  ^"'^  ^'"'■^""^  economical  I  shall 

So  Katharine  had  reason  to  be  a  little  comforted.  If 
she  had  lost  some  joys  in  life,  she  had  gained  others. 

But  she  fretted.  She  had  not  much  leisure,  but  in 
her  spare  time  she  went  down  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum  and  hung  over  the  cases  in  the  Mineral  Depart- 
ment  That  was  a  mournful  sort  of  consolation  to  her- 
to  be  where  she  had  been  with  Clifford.    Once  or  twice 

*t%'^.°!  ^  "^  ^"^-  B"t  «he  turned  back.  If 
the  father  had  given  no  sign,  it  was  not  fitting  for  her 
to  seek  o«t  the  boy.    Several  times  she  wrote  long  let- 

tZ^  ?''*>  ^^  *"'"  *^'"^  "P-  The  letters  sl^  did 
send  to  Knutty  contained  no  allusion  to  Clifford.  When 
tte  old  Dane  read  them  she  said:  "Great  powers!  Is 
she  becoming  an  iceberg  too,  or  am  I  mad  ?" 

She  sat  constantly  in  the  Abbey.  She  listened  to  the 
organ,  to  the  singing.  She  thought  of  the  gracious  day 
m  tte  summer,  when  Clifford  and  she  had  passed  along 
by  the  glacier-nver,  and  stopped  to  rest  in  the  old  brown 
church  where  they  sat  silently.    There  was  no  organ. 
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There  was  no  singing.    The  music  was  in  their  own 
hearts. 

One  day  she  met  Herr  Edelhart  in  the  Poet's  Comer. 
He  was  looking  grave. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "the  times  are  wunderbar  bad  for 
great  souls,  great  artistes  like  mineself .  No  one  wishes 
to  hear  me  play.  And,  lieber  Himmel,  when  I  think 
of  it,  what  a  tone  I  have  I  In  this  Abbey,  I  could  make 
my  little  violino  into  a  great  orchestra.  Ach,  frSulein, 
but  you  know.  You,  with  the  wunderbar  charm,  know. 
But  you  yourself  are  sad.  'Brother's'  troubles  have 
been  too  much  for  you?" 
Katharine  smiled  to  herself. 
"Poor  ♦brother'!"  she  thought.  "I  am  letting  him 
be  held  responsible  for  all  my  sadness." 

Willie  Tonedale  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  think 
Ronald  entirely  responsible  for  Katharine's  altered  man- 
ner. He  questioned  her  about  Clifford  Thornton,  and 
could  get  nothing  from  her  in  the  way  of  confidence. 
He  found  her  reading  weird  books  about  dreams,  their 
meaning  and  their  relationship  to  normal  consciousness. 
She  spent  long  hours  over  that  subject,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

"I  did  not  know  you  went  in  for  this  sort  of  game, 
Kath,"  he  said  one  day. 

"Oh,  I  do  not  go  in  for  it,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
laugh.  "But  I  was  curious  to  f^e  what  had  been  written 
about  it.  The  books  are  disapnointing.  They  record 
such  trivial  incidents." 
Willie  looked  at  her  uneasily. 
**I  believe  you  are  going  to  become  a  scholar  as  well 
as  a  business-woman,  Kath,"  he  said. 
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He  seemed  to  think  that  she  was 


He  shook  his  head, 
in  a  very  bad  way. 

Good  Heavens,  Kath/'  he  said,  as  he  took  ud  tho 
book  gingerly,  treating  it  as  if  it  w  J  -n       ? 
**whi»t  nn  — *i   u        »  *"  »  "  ic  were  an  explosive. 

tlie  Cw,M  doe,  „  .«y,n„etric  atom  of  carbon  mean? 
I  new  heard  of  the  beeaty  before  " 

m."S^»  »■"  "'''  '^''^' ""'"'''  '""^  «■"  yo"  t™^ 
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BUT  Katharine  could  tell  him  nothing;  and  he, 
seeing  that  she  wished  to  keep  her  own  coun- 
sel, asked  her  nothing.  But  he  insisted  that 
she  should  spend  some  of  her  leisure-time  in 
his  home;  and  when  she  was  there,  he  tried  to  be,  so  he 
said,  his  brightest  and  quickest  self,  in  order  to  cheer 
her  and  chase  away  all  bad  effects  of  business  and  cul- 
ture.  One  Sui^day  when  she  went,  he  was  in  great 
spirits.  He  had  sold  his  picture  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots. 

'*You  now  see  the  advantage  of  working  slowly,"  he 
said  in  a  grandiose  manner.  ''I  have  taken  sixteen 
years  of  continuous  thought  and  study  to  paint  that  im- 
mortal  picture.  One  year  less  would  not  have  done  the 
trick!  By  Jove,  Eath,  won't  that  look  well  in  the 
papers?  All  the  fellows  I  know  paint  six  pictures  a 
year,  or  write  twelve  books  a  month.  But  I,  Willie 
Tonedale,  the  much-abused  slow  one,  have  painted  one 
picture  in  sixteen  years.  I  admit  that  an  artist  does 
not  become  rich  on  one  picture  in  sixteen  years.  But 
reflect,  I  beg  you,  on  the  thought,  the  patient  historic 
research  involved  and  the  reward  reached  after  long, 
long  years  of  toil !  What  a  good  thing  I  didn't  die  over 
that  pneumonia  affair!  I  should  have  gone  spark  out 
if  you  had  not  come  over  from  Norway  and  called  me 
back  to  life.    I  began  to  get  better  directly  you  re- 
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■"Otter  luke.  out  ttS  I^  J?  J^  ""••  «'  ■»"•» 
«rf  ™,  i^t  itT^i^r^^'^  Scie»c.  Smart 
I  ""com.  Om^LJn  1™'  "'°''«'''  *•»'  " 

W  fcoe  i,  the  colonr  of  artLT^       '  "'"'l"''  ""l 
h»i  a  fright  in  N«^°  •rt«*»k«o»p.    She  «„  d,, 

Katharine  langhed. 

her?"  IZi      ^    *°""^  «°  "io  to  her  when  yon  .ee 

"Nothing,"  Katharine  amnrered     "i  ^„      .      . 
»hatdiethiniBofnie     I^        j       ^°  ""'  "^^ 
behawd  badlj  to  ^T"  ^°"  '^»  »»*  *hink  I  ever 

»^^1^  I  -  going  .„  do  fc.  her  when  I «,  w 

i»?;;^i^';ir?''"«  """"•"  ^«""-«  -•«■  -it 

•bty  .:^t'  "^  "  """'^  Katharine  ,nietl,.    ^^ 
"Havent  yon  Mea  him  Utely?"  WiUie  adrad. 
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*^o,»  she  replied,  turning  away  from  him.  She 
could  not  bear  to  talk  of  Clifford,  and  yet  she  wished 
to  make  the  effort  in  return  for  all  Willie*i  gentle^Und- 
nesfl. 

Willie  waited.  She  turned  to  him  again  with  her  old 
impulaiveneBB,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

**I  think  he  did  not  care  for  me  after  all,  Willie," 
she  said  almost  in  a  whisper.  **That  is  all  there  is  to 
tell  you.** 

**It  would  not  be  possible  for  him  not  to  care,**  Willie 
answered;  and  this  time  it  was  he  who  turned  away. 

''But,  all  the  same,  Kath,**  he  went  on  when  he  had 
recovered  himself,  "you  must  not  work  too  hard  at  busi- 
ness. Bonnie  p  a  duffer  and  doesn't  see,  and  Gwen- 
dolen wouldn't  notice  if  anyone  were  ill  except  herself. 
But  I  know  you  are  overdoing  it  I  don't  half  like 
your  being  down  at  the  factory.** 

"It  is  most  curious  how  I  seem  to  have  to  apologise  to 
my  friends  for  taking  up  some  serious  work,**  Katharine 
said.  "No  one  would  have  any  criticism  to  make  if  I 
were  tiring  myself  over  pleasure.  And  yet  I  assure 
you,  that  dealing  with  pipes  and  reeds  and  bellows  and 
sounding-boards  and  pedals,  and  even  clergymen,  is 
far  less  tiring  than  the  ordinary  routine  of  leisured 
pleasure,  and  much  more  interesting.** 

"I  always  understood  clergymen  were  tiring  persons,** 
Willie  suggested. 

"They  may  be  tiring  in  their  pulpits,**  Katharine 
answered,  **but  not  when  they  come  to  order  organs! 
At  any  rate,  one  can  put  up  with  them  then.  Then, 
the  price  is  worth  the  preaching!** 
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Ya^i'^'^M'^''^  ^  •  Wt  of  yow  old  fun  .«fa. 
Your  fnende  wiU  not  mind  what  you  do,  uZlT^ 

~  bu  m««.like,  a.  cultured,  u  leamM-yec,  Kath-« 

ot?erpiS:"*il''"^'PP^-    '^  going  to^Z: 

vl  "       f    ''"**'*  ^'«^  »^  »  ch"tened  mood     iS 
Z  rr  ri  l"^'  *i'*  ^^  '^^^  made'^^ta,^ 

Seen     Lr«  /    '^''"'  '"y  ^°'^-    I  *«»  »e^'  mi.^ 
taken     And  aa  for  cousin  Julia,  you  are  riirht.  w«  wn? 

no^^bother  about  her:  she  will  ha^  toTitTr^i:^ 

««^*  *^*i  S*""^*  ^^  ^°°'  opened,  and  the  servant 
announced  Mrs.  Stanhope.  * 

«tu^o  *  ^^T  "'^^  :V^«  P«^«>  ^^'  i^to  the 

p:-foftf h:te;i*j^^^^^  r ii  z 

"of^^h^r  ^~  ^orTire!;^a^?r 

Katharine  made  no  sign,  no  movement     She  .n. 

peared  not  to  eee  M«.  St«J.„pe.    Burwm'ie  ^thoS; 

Conan  Julia,"  he  said,  ,rith  his  peculiar  drawl  whid, 

^l^lr^'^'*^  ""'  ■'«  ""^rtieuUrr^mt 
™  r  "t  ^°" .'"™  ™™-  1 1"™  been  hearing^* 
-P  on  a  Norwe«.an  mountain,  you  made  the  .^i^t 
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thrt  KttluriM  Frauluun  plajMl  with  nM-ud  tfamr 
m^ojrw.  Yw,  ■!!•  ha,  plajad  with  int.  We*n  pUjid 
toffrtfaer  «m  liiice  I  oui  reiMinber;  and  even  m  littto 
childna,  w«  wen  piond  of  onr  jolly  good  trndcnttad- 
ing.  But  ahe  nmr  thraw  mo  om.  And,  hy  Jot*.  I 
hopo  iho  norer  wiU.** 

■aid,  with  a  tooeh  of  diluted  laraann. 

'Tea,Idaroaayyoaai»,*»heaiiawered.  "Bntlrathtr 
■dije  yoQ  not  to  make  any  more  mirtakea  of  that  aort 
Might  be  awkward  for  yon.    Can»t  help  being  lony  for 

yonthongh,conrinJnlia.    I  beUere  Pjofeaaor  Thornton 
intend*-——'* 

Un.  Stanhope  tamed  paler. 

"Where  ia  you^  mother?**  ihe  aaked  hurriedly. 

**Gone  to  a  Christian  Science  or  Saliabnry  Serrice" 
he  replied.  «Don*t  know  which.  I  alwayi  mil  up 
thoae  two  aerricefc**  '  ^ 

Then  Un.  Stanhope,  with  another  glance  at  Kath- 
arme,  who  itill  ignored  her  prewmce,  hastened  away. 

-^y  Jote,  Kath,**  Willie  said  when  they  were  atone 

a^«Ineferaaw  yon  io  still  or  80  quiet  before.    Ton 
didn't  moTe  a  mnade.** 

..  7ii  ^^  ^^^  *  "^*^®*  '  *^^^^  ^^  whipped 
her!   Katharine  answered  with  some  of  her  old  spirit 

"Ah,**  said  Willie,  nodding  his  head  approrinriy.  «I 
peroeiTi  you  won't  die  yet   You  are  still  humw? 


CHAPTEB  III. 

•n  w«  „U  Witt  the  Cnd  th.rl^  ""L"^'  "  "'"'■ 
for  th,  holid.^  »  ihelr4"  ■"  '""'''  "^  *">- 

ginm  up  hoptoT  Slf^*^  T'    ^°'  ■""  ^  ^ 
•tae;  n«t  .t  Cr„Z?'?  T*"  ""''  "  ''«'  G^f" 

b.  '»'^/i»*^™':^™d'::^t;.:'',:;jt'"' 

to  ton,  .„,.  p^ttTSdtr^'  l™-"'™"^ 

^ -™  ^enc  he  h.d  .0  ^ht'l' S^TJS 
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'lioye  has  passed  me  by/'  he  said  to  himself  sadly. 

He  made  no  accusation  on  life. 

"I  was  not  worthy  of  it,'*  he  said. 

**l  had  to  tell  her  all/'  he  said.  *1  had  to  lay  it  all 
before  her." 

'Ijove  was  so  near  to  me/'  he  said.  *1  almost  reached 
it.    And  now  I  have  to  pass  on  alone." 

He  went  two  or  three  times  during  the  term  to  see 
Alan.  Alan  was  well  and  happy.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  Katharine  had  not  been  to  see  him. 

"She  promised,  father,"  he  said.  "And  I've  looked 
for  her  week  after  week.  But  I  believe  that  she  will 
still  come." 

**Do  you?"  a^ed  Clifford  eagerly. 

**Ye8,"  the  boy  answered.  "She  was  not  th«  sort  of 
chum  to  break  her  word." 

"She  promised  to  write  to  me,"  Clifford  said.  **But 
I  have  not  heard." 

"Oh,  you'll  hear,"  Alan  said  staunchly. 

But  that  was  several  weeks  before  Christmas;  and 
now  Christmas  had  nearly  come,  and  Katharine's  prom- 
ised visit  to  Alan  had  not  been  paid,  nor  her  promised 
letter  to  Clifford  been  received. 

And  the  man  had  given  up  expecting  it.  So  now  he 
did  not  look  up  from  his  work.  He  had  looked  up  so 
many  times  on  other  occasions  and  been  disappointed. 
He  had  gone  back  to  his  work  so  many  times  with  a 
sore  feeling  of  personal  bereftness,  as  though  fate  had 
put  him  outside  the  inner  heart  of  things.  So  now  he 
bent  over  his  desk,  immersed  in  some  abstruse  calcula- 
tion. After  an  hour  or  so,  he  rose  and  went  to  his 
laboratory  to  give  some  instructions  to  his  new  assistant, 
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Slit  ^L^"^  '""*  Abeiystwith  who  had  arrived 
ttat  morning  A  case  of  gla«  apparatus  had  jnst  been 
brought  in.  He  lingered  to  see  if  they  were  in  g^ 
condifaoa  He  came  out,  and  then  went  back  to  fC 
his  notebook  which  he  had  left  on  the  bench.    Hes^ 

c^t^rr* '"'!"*  **  "^^  enlargements  which  he  hid 
earned  out  smce  his  return  from  Norway. 

Alan  and  Knutty  will  be  pleased/*  he  said, 
he  m^^  .*^'*;^'  ^  would-would  see  them," 

.t^  r^"^  ^.^  '*"^y  *"^  «^°««d  *h«  door.    He 
«tood  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  thinking.    His 

o^wr^'t"""'-   .^«^*^-o»q--n?power 
of  working.   Peace  was  in  ilia  house;  but  sore  loneUness 

^d  ^'n.w'^'^  "^  ''"*•    ^*^"'  ^«  ^^  working, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  that  part  of  his  nature  whS 

it':XuLr^^^^^'^'^«^e.:r 

"After  all,  I  only  asked  to  work  and  to  be  at  peace  " 
he^d  aloud,  as  if  in  answer  to  some  insisto^L 

^*But .»  began  that  inner  voice. 

lu«  letter..    One  vu  from  Knotty. 

POMbility  of  me.    She  doee  not  know  aU-d»  does 

?»',""  .f"«r«-    Katharine  PrenJ^  h„  ^^ 
by  her  silence  that    .    .    .»* 
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.^?*  *'5"'^  ^"**^' ^^'-    There  was  one  findoeed, 
f^^vV  «!^l«»*>^-ritiBg:  "Clifford  Thornton 
Baq,  Solli  Gaard,  Gndbnmdsdal,  Norway  «    It  was  old 

SoUi  has  this  moment  sent  this  letter  to  me.  He  says 
It  must  have  been  to  many  SoUis  all  over  the  Gud- 
brandsdal  until  the  Norwegian  post^ce  got  tired, 
rou  see  there  M  no  district  mentioned,  and  Solli  is  as 

tr^ti!?!^'    ^^««^iI^SoUifoun4  it  reposing  in 
Jh«^  po.t.<«oe  waiting  no  doubt  for  neST^s 

jL^ffi""*-  ?'  T^  ^o^  i«to  his  chair,  broke 
^  the  letter,  and  read  with  dim  eyes  the  Mowing 


"J 
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aeuwt,  tf  I  could  have  toM  jou  wh.t  ma 
»  mj  "r*  »'»»  y»»  «id  tL,  word.  " 

i^te  .t,  w«,t  to  «ite  down  .iWftiJttJ  j.^  j! 
TOenltotMwyon.    For  I  lore  to«,  md  1  m.  k»M 

w «™  to  ^r,^;-^^  iTwr"::,i^ 

to'^'Zi  "T^  I  >«"»«  »"y  from  E«gUnd 
loruireeyeani  You  remomber  flat  I  told  Ton  lL,f 
.«j  when  my  brother  married.  I  cu  n^ai^' 
*° r  kow  I  h«i  dr..*d  my  home^^LToWM 

wMd,  iittl"    -^f  ""^  to  i«,  the  lonelutt., 
-"•"iW.  -P»i«  t»  return.  Tht^'^*  ;or^ 
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I 


erening,  I  knew  that  I  had  returned  to  find  you.  And  I 
knew  that  in  some  strange  way,  you  recognied  me  and 
claimed  me  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  claimed  you. 
From  that  moment  my  life  changed. 

"Is  it  not  wonderful,  my  beloved,  how  one  rises  up 
and  goes  forth  to  meet  love :  how  time  and  space  become 
annihilated,  and  all  barriers  of  mind  and  circumstance 
are  swept  away  as  in  an  avalanche?    Yes,  from  that 
moment  my  life  changed,  and  yours  changed  too.    But 
I  knew  that  I  had  to  wait.    I  knew  that  you  had  to  free 
yourself  in  your  own  way  from  the  memories  which 
were  encompassing  you.    And  all  the  time  I  was  yeam- 
mg  to  say  to  you:  'Do  not  fight  with  the  past.    Do 
not  try  to  push  ^e  past  on  one  side.    It  can  never  be 
forgotten,  never  be  ignored.    But  something  better  can 
be  done  with  ii    It  can  be  faced,  understood,  and  then 
gathered  up  with  the  present  and  the  future.    Let  me 
help  you  to  do  it.    I  will  gather  it  up  with  a  tenderness 
never  dreamed  of  before  in  the  whole  world  of  love.* 

"All  this  I  yearned  to  say  to  you  before  I  knew  the 
whole  history  of  your  troubled  life.  And  now  that  you 
have  told  me  the  whole  history,  what  shall  I  say  to  you? 
I  will  say  to  you  that  my  love  for  you  is  a  thousandfold 
greater  than  before:  that  as  I  learn  to  know  the  depth 
of  your  suffering  and  sadness,  I  shall  learn  to  make  my 
love  deeper  still  to  reach  those  depths:  that  I  am  wait- 
ing for  you,  with  arms  outstretched,  a  thousandfold 
more  eagerly  than  before:  that  my  love  for  you  is  the 
love  of  a  woman  for  a  man,  the  sore  yearning  of  one 
kindred  spirit  for  another  kindred  spirit,  the  tender 
sympathy  of  friend  with  friend,  the  frank  understand- 
ing of  comrade  with  comrade— this  is  my  love  for  you. 
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^0^ oL7l'^t^J'  "  ^"■-    «  "  were 
iiW  it     Bnt  If  J^     f  ^  *™'"  W"""  "«"  i"  offer. 

-ot.  teU  you  thea.    ^fa™'  „?  V     "''^ ''°''  ^""^ 
»•  'peak  of  it.l«Jlr  T  ^  '  '"  "^'^    I*» 

face     And  th.t^„f  i        ^"  I^'  Markme-e 

-w»  .hie  to  tu»  fro»^'Z.""'  *"  "«  '""*  «"» 

You  miBt  and  Bhal)  i«.«.  *    "^"en  tnose  cruel  hours, 
.poke  of  ^1^,  "Znl^  '.IVr*:    ^°■' 

-7  l».rt  «d  miud  ied  o^  to  ^^.A^dT^f      "T' 
J^-^teofdre^^p    Mruot^^SdZt 

j;^  %  Lo:es;rei:r„";';r  -^  ''"^' 

.0  ««mce  one  inC  ":?  ^"-J^tZ  T/Z 
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Mture.    IflwereaddngyoutodothatlBhonldindeed 
be  asking  you  an  tmworthy  thing.    If  I  were  aaking 
you  to  do  that,  I  should  be  asking  you  to  injuiTthat 
which  I  love  and  adore  in  you.    But  bare  justice:  a 
cold,  stern,  reluctant  measuring-oui     That  is  all  I 
entreat  of  you  to  give  yourself.    WUl  you  do  this?    Will 
you  trust  me?    You  may  trust  me.    If  I  had  my 
doubts,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  keep  them 
back.    I  might  try,  and  I  should  fail.    I  am  not  a 
prisoner  of  silence.    My  words  and  thoughts   come 
tumbling  out  recklessly.    You  may  trust  me.    I  should 
tell  you,  and  risk  losing  you  and  breaking  my  hmr^ 
because  I  could  not  help  myself. 

"Lose  you  no^  that  I  have  found  you.    No,  no,  that 
can  never  be.    I  am  yours,  you  are  mine.    We  dare 
not  lose  each  other  now  that  we  have  found  each  other. 
We  have  found  each  other  not  very  early  in  life,  but 
what  does  that  matter  ?    What  does  Time  matter  to  you 
and  me  ?    I  never  yet  knew  the  time  of  day,  the  day  of 
«ie  month,  the  month  of  the  year,  nor  cared  to  know. 
But  I  knew  full  well  when  Spring  had  come.    I  know 
that  Spring  has  come  now.    I  rise  up  from  the  dark- 
ness of  Winter  to  meet  the  glorious  days  which  you  and 
I  will  hve  through  together.    You  have  made  my  life 
splendid  for  me  already,  and  I  will  make  your  life 
splendid  for  you.    You  shall  love  and  work,  and  work 
and  love.    Your  career  shall  be  a  glory  to  me.    You 
shal  go  on  and  on,  and  be  all  things  you  want  to  be,  and 
do  all  the  things  you  want  to  do,  and  take  your  rightful 
place  m  your  own  world-my  world,  because  it  is  yours. 
And  I,  who  know  nothing  of  science,  wiU  become  u 
woman  of  science-because  I  love  you.    Ah,  I  can  see 
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I !»«  been  f««mg  Se  L^^  ^  °°'  "  *^'  "'''• 

«'M  o»t  .£  th^.^^^  "!;f  *»"■»»  the  who,, 
wide  open.    ThenU.e«!Zri        '  ""  '"^  "-e  doon 
"MyZiMtT,  kT  J^°  '""  ™' «""  "me  in. 

ft»».  m  from  Ai^,  ^L  W  T  '"""  ^'°™>' 
««onndin«,  whe«  o»ZK  ""  ""  "^^^ 
l>»UierwMintronble«r.*^"  ■'"'*•    B"*""/ 

««a  Wd  TOO  «U  ih.t  f^'  ,  „     '  ^  ■*•  "!»*"  «»  you 

^-  left  jc^Bu?;;  ts^tw  ':v  ^^^ir* 

yo«-    All  the  time  I  have  w«  J  ^ '"'"^ '^^^ 

«>«*  and  come  to  yonZX^.Z'"''"'^''  *^  *^ 
are  mine/  But  I  went  on  ^l'  •  ^'*''"'  *°^  3«u 
farther  away  froL":^  Zry^lZ  '''"^  ^^  "^^«> 
minutfr-that  has  bfiTn  ^     ^**'"«  "*««'  eveiy 

letting  n^rtyoXTse^r:^^^^^    *^^*  ^  - 

dared  to  open  -/helrtX^I:!^,''^*""  ' 
of  silence  np  at  Peer  Ov«A.  "7^^*"«^the  moment 

gotten,  not  iZ^l,T\"^'  "^"^  P*«*-°*>*  '<>'- 
deny/  So  I^T^l  ^'*^'f  "P  *«"derly,  fen- 

wb/lam^Cr^on.^rl*''*^"^-    '^^^  « 

has  sped  me  Qnileron  2  ^'"-    ^^^  ^'''^ 

I  begiTit  I  wrnL  ?  ^  ^'^""^  ^"^  *"  y^'^-    When 

•-^an  1.^1  was  near  to  you,  my  beloved.    KowthatI 
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am  endisg  it,  I  am  by  your  side.    There  is  no  space 
between  us. 

'^nt  before  I  end  it,  there  is  something  else  I  want 
to  tell  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  love  and  admire 
you  for  not  having  become  bitter.  It  is  so  easy  to  be- 
come bitter.  You  must  have  lifted  the  cup  of  bitterness 
to  your  lips  many  a  time,  and  then  put  it  resolutely 
down.  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  speak  of  this?  It  is 
only  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  always 
prized  that  power,  ever  since  I  can  remember;  striven 
after  it  myself;  failed  lamentably;  but  shall  not  fail 
now,  because  of  you. 

'Tes,  and  there  is  still  something  else  I  must  tell 
you.  Do  you  r^ember  that  I  did  not  come  back  to  the 
Oaard,  but  stayed  behind  at  the  posting-station?  Oh,  my 
dearest,  you  can  never  know  what  it  cost  me  not  to  be 
there,  with  Knutty  and  Alan  to  receive  you  if  by  chance 
you  should  have  returned.  You  can  never  know  what  it 
would  have  cost  me  if  I  had  lost  you. 

"Lost  you.  No,  no.  It  was  impossible,  once  having 
found  you.  It  is  impossible.  I  should  find  yon,  over 
the  mountains,  over  the  sea — anywhere. 

"Oh,  my  dearest,  Norway  will  always  be  the  fairest 
land  in  the  whole  world  to  me:  the  land  where  the 
barrier  was  broken  down  between  you  and  me. 

''Eathabinb  FaSSBOAM.** 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THE  letter  feU  from  CUfford'.  hand..    He 
leaned  over  hig  desk,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.    The  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks.    Then  he  took  the  letter,  pressed 
It  to  his  heart,  kissed  it  passionately,  kissed  the  signa- 
ture, read  it  all  over  again  with  dim  eyes,  pressed  it  to 
his  heart  again— and  was  made  whole. 

Whoi  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  rang  the  bell, 
ordered  the  trap,  caught  the  train  to  Waterloo,  and  ran 
up  the  stairs  to  Katharine's  flat. 

Katharine  had  come  home  rather  earlier  than  usual 
from  business.  She  had  finished  tea,  and  was  standing 
by  tiie  window  of  her  pretty  drawing-room,  watching 
the  lights  on  the  river.  She  was  in  one  of  her  sad 
lonely  moods;  she  was  feeling  outside  everything. 

"Mercifully  I  have  my  work,"  she  said  to  herself. 
If  myone  had  told  me  ten  years  ago  that  I  should  be 
thankful  to  go  down  to  business  eveiy  day  at  the  same 
hour,  I  could  not  have  believed  it.** 

Some  one  had  sent  her  Matthew  Amold*s  poems  as  a 
Chnstmas  present.  She  took  the  volume  now  and 
opened  it  at  these  words : 

Yes,  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 
With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown. 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild. 
We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow. 
And  then  their  endless  bounds  th^  know. 
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She  read  them  through  tgain.  Then  she  leaned 
■gMnrt  the  mantelshelf  and  stared  into  the  fire.  stiU 
holding  the  book  in  her  hand. 

The  bell  rang.  Katharine  did  not  hear.  The 
thought  in  those  words  was  holding  her.  The  door 
opened.  Katharine  did  not  hear.  Oerda's  Swediah 
song  had  suddenly  come  into  her  remembrance:  The 
lover  whom  I  love  eo  well,  I  thall  reach  him  never. 


She  recaUed  the  time  when  she  had  first  heard  it 
She  saw  the  great  Oudbrandsdal  spread  out  before  her, 
and  the  hillside  opposite  the  SoUi  Gaard,  where  Gerda 
was  strolling,  singing  as  she  went.  She  remembered 
Knutt/s  words:  **But  that  is  not  true  for  you.  You 
will  reach  him;  I  know  you  will  reach  him.'*  She  re- 
membered  that  when  she  ^rif  1  round,  she  saw  that 
Clifford  had  come  back  from  over  the  seas. 

Something  impelled  her  to  turn  round  now— and  she 
saw  him. 
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8.  thqr  i.d  found  ««h  oU»r  at  I„t 
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Bidtelj  tfant  OHM  «  loud  kaook  tt  tin  ImU  door. 


And  whM  H  was  op«Md,  ■&  «idlid  voiot  wHh  a  diclit 
ibrtigii  MMot  Mktd  im]MtitnUy  for  Mi»  FnmIuud. 

OUfloid  tnd  Kathttino  baud  it  Thagr  loolM  aft 
oaah  ottiar. 

'Ifi  Knotty f'  thej  oriod  iogolhor;  and  thaj  ran  osk 
into  the  halL 

"Kntittyl   Knuttyr  thaj   cried,    'niraloomel   wd- 

r 


ika  niwered,  gaiping.  *'01i,  what 
il  I  hope  I  ahant  die  from  apopleiy,  but  I  faal 
Tery  much  like  it  nov.  Talk  abovt  ie»«iofaMaa  indeed  I 
StKirHdckneM  ia  mach  worae!  Ak,  ak I  Oite  me  eome 
aqoa  Tits  or  iome  myaoet  inatantly?  Ak,  ek,  1H17  did 
I  ever  come?  «  Oh,  708,  I  know  whj  I  came.  No  nae 
writing  and  enqnking.  Could  have  got  no  newa  out 
of  an  ioeberg.  So  I  oame  to  aee  for  myadf .  And  what 
do  I  see?  B7  St  Olaf  I  I  aee  dAjligfat— foil  dajlightl 
Gerda  and  Bjnar  said  I  was  not  to  interfere.  Inter- 
fitel  Of  oonrae  I  ahalll  It  ia  the  duty  of  eveiy 
^raMnnottomindherownboaineail  Oh,thoaeatairal 
I  beliere  there  were  nearly  a  himdred  of  them!  Dear 
ooaa,  dear  ones,  what  a  happy  old  woman  I  ami  If  I 
don't  die  from  apoplexy,  I  ahall  cry  from  happineMl 
What  it  ia  to  be  s  Viking    .    .    .    r 


